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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 



Sepl. = 
Oct, 
Nov. - 



jar. 4 
Feb. iS 


Feb, 21 


April IS 
June 30 



(Evening.) Firs 

(Evening.) Recess begins, ending April 26 (evening). 

Examiiiatioa for Admission to Ike Department of Liler- 
cture. Science, and the Arts, to the Department o/ 
Engineering, and to the Four- Year Course in the 
School of Pharmacy, 

Baccalaureate Address. 
IS Day, 



Alun 
Examinal 



i Day. 



nfor Admission to the College of Dental Sur- 



.L Departments of the Umver- 

siTV. The Commencemeni; Oralion is lo be delivered 
by Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., President of liie 
University o£ Illinois. 

mnier Vacation from July 2 to September 30. 

lamination for Admission to the Depaiiment of Liter- 
eralure. Science, and the Arts, lo the Department of 
Engineering, and to the Four- Year Course in the 
School of Pharmacy, 

:amination for Admission lo the Department of Law, 

lamination for Admission to the DeparlmenI of Med- 
icine and Surgery, lo the Tieo-Year Course in the 
School of Pharmacy, and to the Homieopalhic Medica, 
College, 

tamination for Admission to the College of Dental Sur- 

L Departments of thf 



Thanksgiving Recess of three days, beginning Tuesday 

evening, in all Departments of the University, 
(Evening.) Holiday Vacation begins in all Departments. 

Exercises resumed. 

(Evening.) First SEMESTER CLOSES. 

Second Semester Begins. 

(Evening.) Recess begins, ending April 25 (evening). 
Commencement in all Departmentsof the Univer- 
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JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., 



Hon. LEVI L. BARBOUR, 
Hon. WILLIAM J. COCKER, 

Hon. peter N. COOK, 
Hon. henry S. DEAN, 
Hon. HERMAN KIEFER, 
Hon. FRANK W. FLETCHER, 
Hon. ROGER W. BUTTERFIELD, 
Hon. GEORGE A. FARR, 



JAMES H. WADE. 



HARRISON SOULE, 



Hon. JASON E. HAMMOND. 

SuTBBrHTKNQENI OF PuBL.C [ NSlHUCl lOM 

(Office at Lansing.) 
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Members of the Faculties. 

AND OTHER OFFICERS.* 



Permanent Appointments and Appointmenta for Terms Longer than 
One Year. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President. South University Avenue. 

ALBERT B. PBESCOTT, M,U., LL.D., Director c/ Ihe Chemical 
Laborntory. Professor of Organic Ckemislry, and Dean of Ihe 
School of Pkammcy. 50 South Ingalls Street. 

Rev. martin L. D'OOGE, LL.D., Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature, and Dean of the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts. 77 Waslilenaw Avenue. 

CHARLES E. GREENE, A.M., C.E., Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering, and Dean of the Department af Engineering, 

37 East William Street. 

JONATHAN TAFT, M.D., D.D.S., Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Oral Pathology and Surgery, and Dean of the Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery. 50 Washtenaw Avenue. 

WILLIAM H, V^Tl^.'^, KM., Professor of Mineralogy, Econ- 
omic Geology, and Mining Engineering. 52 Thompson Street. 

JOHN A. WATLING, D.D.S., Professor of Operative .-nd Clinical 
Dentistry. 121 North Huron Street, Ypsilanli. 

EDWARD L.WALTER, Vn.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

and Literatures. 93 South Slate Street. 

ISAAC N. DEMMON, LL.D., Professorof English and Rheloric. 

76 Washtenaw Avenue, 

WILLIAM H. I)ORRA>?CE. TiXi.?,., Professor of Prosthetic Den- 
tistry and Dental Metallurgy. 42 South Ingalls Street. 

ALBERT H. PATTENGiLL, f^.M., Professor of Greek. 

119 Hill Street. 
I'he nam« of Professors (including Ubrarian), Junior Professors (including 

Dittcior of Ihe Cymnasiuml, Assislanl Professors (including Superinrendcm of Stiopsl, 
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Members of the Faculties and other ( 



MORTIMER E. COOLEY. M.B., J're/eisar of Mechaniial Engi- 
neering. 32 Packard Street. 

WILLIAM J. HERDMAN, Ph.B., M.D., Professor of Nervous 

Diseases and Ehelretherapeutiis. 48 East Huron Street. 

WOOSTER W. BEMAN. h.M., Professor of Malhemalies. 

61 East Kingsley Street. 

VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D., M.D„ Professor of Hygiene and 
Physiological Chemistry, Direeior of Ike Hygienic Laboratory, 
and Dean of the Department of Medicine and Surgery, 

15 South State Street. 

♦THOMAS M, COOLEY, LL.D., Professor of American History 

and Constitutional Law. 76 Soulii State Street, 

CHARLES S. DENISON, M.S., C.E., Professor of Descriptive 

Geometry, Slereolomy, and Drawing. 62 East Huron Street. 

HENRY S. CARHART, l-UH., Professor of Physics and Director 
of the Physical Laboratory. 7 Monroe Street. 

LEVI T. GRIFFIN, A..TA., Fletcher Professor of Law. 

80 Erskine Street, Detroit. 

RAYMOND e, DAVIS. KM.., Librarian. 15 Church Street, 

VOLNEY M. SPALDING, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 

SO Thompson Street, 

HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy and 
Finance. 125 Hill Street, 

BURKE A, HINSDALE, lA^.Ti.. Professor of the Science and the 

Art of Teaching. 74 Washtenaw Avenue. 

RICHARD HUDSON, K.W... Professor of History. 

Corner of Tappan Street and Oakland Avenue. 

BRADLEY M. THOMPSON, M.S., LL,B., fay Professor of Law. 

* 25 East University Avenue, 

ALBERT A. STANLEY, A.M., Professor of Music 

78 South State Street, 

FRANCIS W, KELSEV. VV..T)., Professor of the Latin Language 

and Literature. 12 Tappaii Street, 

JEROME C. KNOWLTON, A.B., LL.B., Marshall Professor of 
Law. 127 Hill Street, 

CHARLES B. NANCREDE, A.M., M.D., Professor of Surgery 
and Clinical Surgery in Ike Department of Medicins and Sur- 
gery. 4 Comwell Place, 

FLEMMING CPCB.-Mm,^.li.,Professor of Ophthalmic and Aural 
Surgery and Clinical Ophthalviology in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 51 East Huron Street, 

'Professor Cooley has leave of abseoce, hul deliver! a brief course of lecuns on 
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Members of the Faculties and other Officers. 1 1 

OTIS C. JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M., Profasor of Applied ChimUlry. 

52 South Thayer Street. 
PAUL C, FREER, Ph.D., M.D., Praftssor of Genera! Chemistry, 
and Director of the Laboratory of General Chemistry. 

42 Forest Avenue. 
JAMES N. MARTIN, Fh.M., M.D„ Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

l6 North Slate Street 
NELVILLE S. HOFF, U.D.S., Professor of Dental Materia Medina 

and Dental Mechanism. 79 South State Street. 

GEORGE DOCK, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine and Clinical Medicine, and of Pathology, in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. 14 Cornwell Place. 
ANDREW C. Mcl-AUGHLIN, A.M.. LL.B., Professor of Ameri- 
can History. 16 Tappan Street. 
JOSEPH B. DAVIS, Z.-E.., Professor of Geodesy and Surveying. 

51 South ingalls Street. 
ASAPH HALL, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy, and Director 

of the Observatory. Observatory. 

ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, C.E., LL.D., Professor of Geology. 

Corner of Hill and Oxford Streets. 
WARREN P. LOMBARD, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology 

and Histology. Oiford Road. 

FLOYD R. MECHEM, A.M., Tappan Professor of Law. 

3 Wilmol Street. 
JACOB E. REIGHARD, 'en.'R., Professor of Zoology, and Director 
of the Zoological Laboratory and the Zoological Museum. 

i2fi North Thayer Street, 
THOMAS C. IV.V^^hOOD, X.^., Professor of Elocution and 

Oratory. 64 East University Avenue, 

JAMES A. CRAIG, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages and 

Literatures and Hellenistic Greek. 47 South Univetsity Avenue, 

ALEXIS C. ANGELL, A.B., lA^IS., Professor of Law. 

19 Walson Street, Detroit, 
OTTO KIRCHNER, A.M., Professor of Law. 

37 East Warren Avenue, Detroit. 
ARTHUR R. CUSHNY, lk..tA.,'ii.D., Professor of Materia Midica 
and Therapeutics in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

34 East Kingsley Street. 
*JOHN C. ROLFE, Ph.D., Professor of Latin. 
J. PLAYFAIR McMURRICH, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy. 

96 East Ann Street, 
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12 Members of Ihe Faculties and other Officers. 

HARRV B. HUTCHINS, Ph.B., Professor of Law, and Dean of 

the Departmmt of Law. 2 Moiitoe Street. 

THOMAS A. BOGLE, LL.B., Professor of Law in Charge of Ihe 

Practice Court. I28 Hill Street, 

WILBERT B. HINSDALE, M.S., M,D., Professor of Ike Theory 
and Praeliii of Medicine, and Climeal Medicine, Dean of the 
HomiEBpathic Medical College, and Director of the University 
Hospital (Homaopathic). 17 Forest Avenue. 

OSCAR LESEURE, U.D., Professor of Surgery and Clinical Sur- 
gery in the Homaopathic Medical College. 

22 Rowena Streel. Detroit. 
ROY S. COPELAND, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Otology, 
and Piidolagy, in the Homaopathic Medical College. 

46 East Catherine Street. 
ROBERT M. WENLEY, Sc.D., D.Phil., Professor of Philosophy. 

35 East Madison Street. 
ELIZA M, MOSHEli, U.T)., Professor of Hygiene, and IVomeiiS 
Bean in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

68 South Stale Street. 
WlLLiS A. DEWEY, M,D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics in the Homeeopathic Medical College. 

21 South Ingalls Streel. 
FREDERICK G. '^Q\Y,'S,izJi.,yiXi.,fiinior Professor of Hygiene 

and Physiological Chemistry. 2S'A Lawrence Street 

GEORGE HEMPL, P11.D., funior Professor of /English. 

95 East University Avenue. 
EDWARD D. CAMPBELL, B.S.. funior Professor of Analytical 

Chemistry. 108 Hill Street 

FRED M. TAYLOR, Ph.D.. Junior Professor of Political Economy 

and Finance. 17 Church Street. 

JAMES B. FITZGERALD, M.D., Director of the Gymnasium. 

52 Soutli Thayer Street. 
FRED N. SCOTT. Ph.D.. funior Professor of Rhetoric. 

I College Street. 
ALEXANDER ZIWET, C.^.. Junior Professor of Mathematics. 

Observatory. 
PAUL R. DE PONT, A.B., B.S., Assistant Professor of French, 
/Registrar of Ihe Department of Literature. Science, and Ihe Arts, 
and Regislrar of the Department of Engineering. 

23 East JefFerson Street. 
CLARENCE G, TAYLOR, B.S., M.E., Superintendnit of Shops 

in Engineering Laboratory. 2 Forest Avenue. 
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Members of the Faculties and other Officers. 1 3 

JOSEPH H. DRAKE, A.'&., AssislanI Profis^er of Latin. 

35fi Monroe Street. 
GEORGE W. PATTERSON, ]r., A.M., S.B., Assistant Pro/essor 

of Physics. 14 South Universily Avenue. 

G. CARL HUBER, T&.Xi., Assistant Professor of Histology. 

24 East Ann Street. 
ALVISO B. STEVENS, PH.C, Assistant Professor of Pharmacy. 

13 Oakland Avenue, 
*JOHN O. REED, V^.^., Assistant Professor of Pkysiis. 
WILLIAM A. CAMPBELL, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of 

Anatomy, and Secretary of the Faculty of the Department of 

Medicine and Surgery. 24 Forest Avenue. 

DEAN C. WORCESTER, A.B., Assistant Professor of Zoology, 

and Curator of ike Zoological Museum. g Elm Street 

FREDERICK C. NEWCOMBE, B,S„ Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

of Botany. 51 East Liberty St. 

•JOSEPH L. MARKLEV, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Matke- 

MAX WINKLER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German. 

47 South University Avenue, 
MORITZ LEVI, A.-Q., Assistant Professor of French. 

47 South University Avenue. 
ELIAS F. JOHNSON, B.S., LL.M., Assistant Professor of Lam. 

31 North University Avenue. 
JULIUS O. SCIILOTTERBECK, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 

Pharmacognosy and Botany. 31 Soutli Division Street. 

WILLIAM F. BREAKEV, M.D., Lecturer on Dermatology. 

54 East Huron Street. 
ELMER A; LYMAN, A.B„ Instructor in Mathematics. 

31 East Liberty Street. 
GEORGE O. HIGLEY, M.S., Instructor in General Chemistry. 

14 Olivia Place. 
DAVID M. LICHTY, M.S., Instructor in General Chemistry. 

47 Packard Streel, 
JOHN R. EFFINGER, Jr., Ph.M., Instructor in French. 

37 Forest Avenue. 
ERNST H. MEti?,El.,¥H.U., Instructor in German. 

z8 Monroe Streel. 
*EARLE W. DOW, A..^., Instructor in History. 
CLARENCE G. WRENCMORE, E.S., Instructor in Descriptive 

Geometry and Drawing. 5J^ Mary Street. 

•Abstm on Itavt. 
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14 Members of the Faculties and other Officers. 

KARL E, GUTHE, VwX)., Instructor in Physics. 

36 East Kingsley Strei 
TOBIAS DIEKHOFF, A.B., Instructor in German. 

38 Packard Strci 
CLARENCE L. MEADER, k.^., Imlructor i» LaHn. 

33 South Thayer Strc 
ARTHUR G. HALL, B,S., Instructor in Malkemalia. 

36 Oaklund Avenue. 
CHARLES H. CdOLEY, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology. 

35 South Tweifth Steet. 

JOSEPH H. VANCE, LL.B., Assistant Librarian in Charge of the 

Law Library. Anti Arbor Tc 

*JOSEPH CLARK, Superintendent of Ihi University Hospiial 

HAMILTON REEVE, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

44 East University Ave 

Non-Resident Lecturers on Special Topics for 1896-97. 

JAMES L. HIGH, LL.D., Lecturer on Injunciions and Receivers. 

Chicago, 111. 
JOHN B. CLAYBEliG, \.\,.^.. Lecturer on Mining Law. 

Helena, Mon. 

MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, PH.D., Lecturer on Insurance. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
HENRY H. SWAN, A.M., Lecturer on Admiralty law. 

664 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
OSCAR R. LONG, M.D., Lecturer on Menial and Nervous Dis- 
eases in the Homeeopatkic Medical College. Ionia. 
FRANK F. REED, A.B., Lecturer on Copyright Lam. Chicago, 111. 
ALBERT H. WALKER, -L\.:&., Lecturer on Patent Law. 

Hartford, Conn. 
Other Appointments for 1896-7. 

GEORGE A. HENCH, Ph.D., Acting Professor of Germanic 

Languages and Literatures. 40 South Ingalls Street. 

HORACE L. WILGUS, M.S., Acting Professor of Lam. 

23 North University Avenue. 
MYRON IL PARMELEE, M.D., Acting Professor of Gynecology 
and Obstetrics in the Homeopathic Medical College. 

1717 Jefferson Street, Toledo, O. 
ALFRED H. LLOYD, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

41 South Twelfth Street. 
•Died October », 1^96, 
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Members of the Faculties and other Officers. 15 

EMORY B. LEASE, ?nX}., Assistant Profissor of Latin. 

37 South Division Street, 
VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D., M.D.. Ltclurer o» Toxicology in 
its Legal Relations in the Departiitent of Law. 

15 South State Street. 
HENRY C. ADAMS. Ph.D., Lecturer on the RaUroad Problem in 

Ike DepartmeHt of Law. 125 Hill Street. 

ANDREW C. Mclaughlin, a.m., LL.B., Lecturer on Constitu- 
tional Law and Constitutional History in the Department of 
Law. 16 Tappan Street. 

RICHARD HUDSON, A.M., Lecturer on Comparative Constitu- 
tional Law in the Department of Law. 

Corner of Tappan Street and Oakland Avenue. 
CLARENCE L. MEADER, A.B.. Lecturer on Roman Law in the 

Department of Law. 33 South Thayer Street, 

JONATHAN A. C, HILDNER, A.M., Instructor in German. 

lol South Main Street. 
SIMON M. YUTZY, U.D., Instructor in Osteology, and Assistant 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. 36 South State Street. 

LOUIS P. HALL, D,D.S„ Instructor in Dental Anatomy and 

Operative Dentistry. 132 Hill Street. 

JOHN W. DWVER, LL.M., Instructor in Law. 

53 East Kingsley Street. 
THOMAS W, HUGHES, LL,M., Instructor in Law. 

n South State Street, 
FRANK W, NAGLER, B.S., Tnsh-uctor in EUctrotkerapeutics. 

44 South Twelfth Street. 
WILLIAM D. JOHNSTON, A.M., Instructor in History. 

42 Broadway. 
GEORGE REBEC, Ph.B,, Instructor in Philosophy. 

114 South State Street. 
FRANK R, LILLIE, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 

43^4 South Twelfth Street. 
WILLIAM H. WAIT, Ph.D., Instructor in Greek, Latin, and San- 
skrit. 6 Olivia Place. 
ALDRED S. WARTHIN. Ph.D., M.D,, Instructor in Pathology. 

20 South University Avenue. 
JAMES W, GLOVER, Ph.D.. Instructorin Mathematics. 

44 East Kingsley Street. 
LOUIS A. STRAUSS, Ph.M., Instructor in English. 

52 East University Avenue, 
,£DWIN C. GODDARD, Ph.B,, Instructor in Mathematics. 

12 Geddes Avenue. 
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HERBERT 5. GOVJ-.BWG,B.S.,/as/n/aor in Bescrifiliti/ Geometry 

and Drawing. <,% Mary Street. 

HENRY I.. COAR, A.M., Instructor in MatkemaHcs. 9 Walnut Street. 
VICTOR E. FRANCOIS, Instructor in French. 

67 South Seventh Street. 
PERRY F. TROWBRIDGE. Ph.B., Instructor in Organic Chem- 
istry, and Accountant in tie Chemical Laboratory. 

16 Observatory Street. 
PENOYER L. SHERMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in General Chemistry. 

66 South Slate Street. 
DAVID L. DAVOLL, Pk.C, Instructor in Organic Chemistry. 

48 Thompson Street. 
ARTHUR LACHMAN, B.S., Ph.D., Instructor in General Chem- 
istry. 66 South State Street. 
CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, Ph.D.. Instructor in Physics. 

10 South University Avenue. 
OTTO E. LESSING, A.B., Instructor in German. 

2 North Thayer Street. 
FRANK H. DIXON, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 82 Hill Street. 

JOHN R. ALLEN, B.S., M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 18 Soutti Ingalls Street. 
HERBERT H. WAITE, A.B„ Instructor in Bacteriology, and Dis- 
pensing Clerk in the Hygienic Laboratory. 

20 South Twelfth SIreel. 
JOHN T. FAIG. B.M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 

20 South Twelfth SIreel. 
CHARLES A. RABETHGE, M.D., Instructor in the Gymnasium. 

51 South Thayer Street. 
SIDNEY D. TOWNLEY, M.S., Instructor in Astronomy. 

83 Hill Street. 
JAMES G. LVNDS, M.D., Demonstrator of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

17 South State Street. 
ALICE L. H UNT, Assistant in Drawing. 16 South Thayer Street. 

FRED P. JORDAN, A.B., Assistant in the General Libraiy in 

charge of Catalogue. 9 Olivia Place. 

CYRENUH G. DARLING, M.D„ Demonstrator of Surgery and 
Lecturer on Minor Surgery in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, and Clinical Lecturer on Oral Pathology and Surgery 
in the College of Dental Surgery. 38 East University Avenue. 

BYRON A. FINNEY, A.B., Assistant in the General Library in 

charge of Circulation. 15 Tappan Street. 

JAMES P. BRIGGS, Ph.C, Pharmacist in the Umversity Hospital. 

36 East Catherine Street. 
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ALLISON W. HAIDLE, D.D.S., Demonslrator of Lknia! Mtchan- 

hm. 60 Packard Street. 

JEANNE C. SOLIS, M.D., Asstslanl A Iht Profascr of Nervous 
Diseases and Eleclrotherapcttti<! in the Departmint of Medicine 
and Surgery. 179 West Huron Street 

JOHN H, JOHNSTON, Ph.B., Zoological Assistant in General 

Biology. 48 South University Avenue. 

THEODORE L. CHADBOURNE, B.S., M.D., Demonstrator of 
Clinical Medicine in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

48 East Liberty Street. 
JAMES SEYMOUR, Ph.C , Assistant in Pharmacy. 

28 East Huron Street. 
SAMUEL A. MATTHEWS. M.D., Assistant in Pharmacology in 

the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 21 South State Street. 

CHARLES D'A. VI RlGn'i'.lA.O., Demonstrator of Ophthalmic and 
Aural Surgery and Clinical Ophthalmology and Otology in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 169 West Huron Street. 

CHARLES H. GRAY, M.L., Assistant in English. 

1 14 Soulli State Street. 
JAMES B, POLLOCK, M.S., Assistant in Botany. 3 Volland Street. 
WALTER N. FOWLER, M.D., Superintendent of the University 
Hospital iffomrEOpathic), and Assistant to the Professor of Gyne- 
cology and Obstetrics in the Momieopathic Medical College. 

6 Lincoln Avenue. 
MARY L. WELLMAN LOOMIS, A.M., Assistant in the General 

Library. 33 East Madison Street. 

GERTRUDE BUCK, M.S., Assistant in English. 

40 Washtenaw Ave 
FANNY E. LANGDON, B.S., Assistant in Botany. 

21 Monroe Street. 
BURTON E. LIVINGSTON, Assistant in Botany. 43 Hill Street 

BERTHA M. FISH, Assistant in Botany. 21 Monroe Street 

NORMAN A. WOOD, Assistant in Museum. 

4b!4 Soutti University Avenue 
CLARENCE H. LANDER, Assistant in Vertebrate Morphology. 

27 North University Avenue 
ALBERT W. DORR, A.B., Assistant in Zoology. 24 Geddes Avenue 
lULIET M. BUTLER, Assistant in Zoology. 64 Washtenaw Avenue 
JESSE E. WHITSIT, ]i.S., Assistant in Chemistry. 

S Lincoln Avenue 
ANNIE M. LUTZ, M.S., Assistant in the Zoological Laboratory. 

13 Monroe Street. 
ARMAND It, MILLER, Assistant in Quantitative Analysis. 

31 Church Street 
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HERMAN E. BROWN, -RS., Assislanlin Qualilalive Analysis. 

17 South Ingalls Street. 
JAMES G. VAN ZWALUWENBURG, Assisfan! in QuaHlaHvi 

Otemisiry. 11 North Stale Street. 

FRANK E. LOGAN, Assiitanl in Ike Clinical Department of the 

College of Dental Surgeiy. !,(>% South Univeisjty Avenue. 

SAMUEL A. JEFFEKS, A.B„ AssislanI in Latin. 16 Packard Street. 
ETHAN A. NLVIN, U.l>., House Surgeon imke University Hos~ 

pilal. University Hospital. 

CHARLES E. WHITE, M.D., House Physician in the University 

Hospital. University Hospital. 

D. MURRAY COWIE. \&Xy.. Assistant to tke Professor of the The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine in Ike Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 26 Lawrence Street. 

HOMER E. SAFFORD, Ph.B., M.D., Assistant to /&.' Professor q/- 
Surgery in Ike Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

14 South Slate Street, 
CHESTER B. BLISS, M.D., Assistant to tie Professor of Opkthal- 
mic and Aural Surgery in tke Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 14 Soutli Slate Street. 

CASPER K. LAHUIS, M.D., Assistant to the Professor of Obstet- 
rics and Diseases of Women in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 34 Soulli Stale Street. 

DAVID G. COOLIDGE, ^LD.. Demonstrator of Nervous Diseases 

and Electrotherapeutics. 47 East Ann Street. 

GALEN G. CROZIER, B,S., Assistant in Physiology. 

74 East Huron Street. 
FREDERICK A. BALDWIN, Assistant in Histology. 

23 Geddes Avenue. 
HOWARD li, BAKER, 'U.S., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

108 East Huron Street. 
THOMAS S. B\}V.R, P^.B., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

6 Noith Division Street. 
LYDIA M. A. DeWITT, Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

23 North Stale Slreet. 
ARTHUR E. WEST, AsHstant to the Lecturer on Dermatology. 

47 East Litwity Street. 
JULIAN McCLYMONDS, U.Ji., Assistant in Hygiene. 

78 East Washington Street, 
SUMNER G. BUSH, M.D.. fiouse Surgeon in tie University Hos- 
pital [HomsoPatkic], Assistant to tie Professor of Surgeiy, and 
Instructor in Minor Surgery in the Homsopalkic Medical Col- 
lege. University Hospital (Homceopathie). 
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ALICE G. 'iti-iO^R, AssulanI la lie Women's DcOH in the Depart- 
ment of Literature. Science, and the Arts. 19 North State Street. 

ALBERT E. GREENE, PlI.B., B.S., Assistant to Ike Dean of the 

Deparlmenl of Engineering. 37 East William Street, 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Ph.B., Assistant in Qualitative Ckem- 

islry. 19 Willard Street. 

AUGUST E. GUENTHER, Assistant inthe Museum. 3 Elm Street. 

CHARLES W. RYAN, tf. .V>.. Assistant to lie Pro/issor of Opht&al- 
mokgy. Otology, and Pedology in tie Hcmaopatkie Medical 
College. 46 East Catherine Street. 

THOMAS VAN URK, Dispensing Clsrk in the Etectrotkerapiutical 

Laboratory, 40 East Catherine Street. 

CHARLES L. BLISS, 'Z.'i., Assistant in Physiological Ckefnistry. 

14 South State Street. 

DUANE R, STUART, K3., Assistant in Latin. 

34 East JeHerson Street. 

Special Assistants in the Engineering Laboratory. 

ROBERT A, WINSLOW, Foundry. 32 Wall Street. 

JOHN M. SMOOTS, Iron Soom. 80 Forest Avenue. 

HUKACE T. PURFIELD, Wood Room. 36 South Twelfth Street. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE STATE. 

The University of Michigan is a part of the public edu- 
cational system of the State. The governing body of the 
institution is a Board of Regents, elected by popular vote 
for terms of eight years, as provided in the Constitution of 
the State. In accordance with the law of the State, the 
University aims to complete and crown the work that is 
beguti in the public schools, by furnishing ample facilities 
for liberal education in literature, science, and the arts, and 
for thorough professional study of engineering, medicine, 
pharmacy, law, and dentistry. Through the aid that has 
been received from the United States and from the State, 
it is enabled to offer its privileges, with only moderate 
charges, to all persons of either sex, who are qualified for 
admission. While Michigan has endowed her University 
■ primarily for the higher education of her own sons and 
daughters, it must be undetstood that she also opens the 
doors of the institution to all student?, wherever their 
homes. It is in this broad, generous, and hospitable spirit, 
that the University has been founded, and that it endeavors 
to do its work. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The University corrprisis Ihe Department of Lilerature. Science, and 
the Alts (including the Giaduate School and the ijummer School), the 
Department of Engineering, the Department of Medicine ami SniReiy, 
the Department of Law, the School of Pharmacy, tlie Homceopalhic 
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Medical College, and the College of Denial Surgery. Each deparrment, 
school, and college, has its special Faculty. The University Senate is 
a body representing all the faculties, and consideis questions oi common 

In the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, different lines 
of study lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Uachelor of Philosophy, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Letters, the corresponding Masters' 
degrees, and the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Sci- 

In the professional schools degrees are given as follows: In the 
Department of Engineering, the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master 
of Science, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Electrical Engi- 
neer; in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine; in the Department of Law, the degrees of Bachelor of 
Laws and Master of Laws; in the School of Pharmacy, the degrees of 
Pliarmaceutical Chemist and Bachelor of Science; in the llomceopathic 
Medical College, the degree of Doctor of Medicine; in the College o£ 
Dental Suigery, the degrees of Doctor of Dental Surgery and Doctor of 
Dental Science. 

Students in any department of the University may enter the classes 
in any older department, upon obtaining permission from the faculties 
of the respective departments. 



THE LIBRARIES. 

The libraries of the University are the General library, the Medical 
Library, the Law Library, and the Library of the College of Djntal Sur- 
gery. They contained in the aggregate, September 30, 1896, 105,047 
volumes, 17,509 unbound pamphlets, and 1,197 maps. 

The General Library contains 84,698 volumes, 16,020 unbound 
pamphlets, and 1,197 maps. In this enumeration are included the fol- 
lowing special collections: Parsons Library (political economy), 4,325 
volumes and S,ooo pamphlets; McMillan Shakespeare Library, 4,001 
volumes; Hagerman Collection (history and political science). 2,660 vol- 
umes; Goethe Library, 905 volumes; Dorsch Library (miscellaneous), 
1,676 volumes and 14S pamphlets. 

Five hundred and forty-six periodicals are taken. 

The catalogue of the library is the usual card catalogue of authors 
and subjects. 

Members of the faculties and other officers of the University may draw 
books from the library, subject to certain restrictions. To all other per- 
sons it is a reference library. The reading room for general use will 
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seal 210 readers. Separate rooms are provided ior advanced students 
where work is pursued with the necessary books at hand. 

The library is open for consultation fourteen hours daily during the 
academic year, nine hours daily (luring the six weeks of the Summer 
School, and six hours daily from the close of the Summer School i 
t)ctol)er 1. The only exceptions to the above are Sundays and legal 
holidays. 

The income of (he Ford-Messer Bequest of S^o.ooo and of (he 
CoYi, Bequest of 810,000, is used for the increase of the General 
Library. 

The Medical Libraky, containing 7,510 volumes and 1,489 u 
bound pamphlets, is shelved with the General Lihratv, and is consuitt 
under the same regulations. One hundred and thirty one medical jou 
nals are regularly received. 

The Law Library, containing 12,064 volumes, occupies ^^^ large 
room on the first floor of the law building. The expenditure of the 
Buhl Bequest of Jio,ooo for the enlargement of this library has begun 
and will be completed before (he end of the year. 

The Library of the College of Dental Surgeby Is shelved in 

a room in the dental building. It contains several sets of valuable peri- 
odicals and many of the most important treatises on the theory and 
practice of dentistry. The whole number of volumes is 775. Thirteen 
dental periodicals are taken. 



THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY, 

The Observatory is known as the Detroit Observatory, having been 
founded through the liberality of citizens of Detroit. Valuable additions 
and improvements have been made by contributions from several sources. 
The building consists of a main part, with a movable dome, and two 
wings. The meridian circle in the east wing was presented by Mr. Henry 
N, Walker, of Detroit, It was constructed by Pistor & Martins, of Berlin. 
In the main part are mounted clocks by Tiede and Howard. The west 
wing contains the observatory library, which connects with the residence 
of the Director, The refracting telescope, mounted in the dome, has an 
object glass thirteen inches in diameter. It was constructed by the late 
Henry Fit;, of New York. 

A small observatory near the main building is used in the work of 
instruction. It contains an equatorial tekscope of six inches aperture, 
of three inches aperture, with zenith telescope 
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THE MUSEUMS. 

The University Museums contain collections illustrative of natural 
history, the industrial arts, chemistry, materia medica, anatomy, arche- 
ology, etlmology, the fine arts, and liistory, arranged in such a way as to 
render them accessible both to students and to visitors. Tlie University 
affords a secure depository for objects of value and curiosity, and it is 
hoped that frequent gifts will be made to its several museums. 

The museum building contains the collections in natural history, the 
industrial arts, archieology and ethnology, and the Chinese exhibit. Tlie 
collections of works of art, including historical medallions and coins, are 
in the art gallery. 

The following descriptions indicate the character of some of the col- 
lections belonging to the University. The collections specially used for 
inslruction in medicine and in dentistry will be found described in the 
chapters devoted to the medical and dental schools. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

I. The MiNERALOGiCAL Collection comprises about 6,000 speci- 
mens. It embraces about 2.500 specimens (principally European) 
purchased of the late Baron Ledereh, and known as tlie Lederer 
Collection; and, besides others, a rich coilecMon of the Mineral 
Species of Michigan, including all varieties of copper ore and associ- 
ted minerals from the Lake Superior mining region. Eitensjve addi- 
tions to the collection have recently been made. 

II. The Geolohical Collection consists of: 

1. The large series of lithological and palseontological specimens 
brought together by the Slate geological survey, of which over a hundred 
fossil species have become the types of original descriptions. 

2. The White Collection, consisting of i,or8 distinct entries, 6,000 
specimens, of invertebrate fossils. 

3. The RoMiNGER Collection, embracing about 5,000 species of 
invertebrate fossils, represented by at least 25,000 specimens. The col- 
lection contains (I) the types of all the palfeozoic corals described by Dr. 
Rominger in the Geological Report of Michigan, volume iii., — not alone 
the specimens figured, but numerous specimens of each species, nhich 
are not duplicates, hut illustrations of different characters and varieties; 
(a) a collection of Stromatoporoids — probably the largest and finest 
in the world; (3) a similar collection of Biyoma; (4) paljeozoic fossils 
belonging to ail the otiier classes; (5) European fossils of all classes and 
ages in large number— the sponges forming, with the American sped- 
mens, a collection of great interest. Since the purchase of this collection 
by the University, Dr. Rominger has added to it more than 250 species 
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of invertebrate fossils, represented approximately by l.ooo specimens, 
among which there are many of great value, 

4. Smithsonian Deposits, consisting, for the present, of a collection 
o( specimens of foreign and domestic building stones, and twenty-three 
specimens of fossils from theUppei Missouri. 

S- Miscellaneous Donations, Collections, and Purchases, 
including a series illustrative of the metalliferous regions of the Upper 
Peninsula, collected by the late Professor Winchell, an interesting collec- 
tion of fossils, chiefly Crelaceous, from the Yellowstone Valley, presented 
by the late General Custer, U. S. A., and a series of six to eight huntired 
rock species and varieties from the Drift of Ann Arbor, collected, dressed 
to standard size and form, and presented by the late Miss Eliza J. Patter- 
son. A collection of 150 specimens of ores and rocks has recently been 
presented by the U. S. National Museum. 

entiles and about bo,000 specimens, almost all of which are invertebrate 

The collection has recently been enlarged by the following donations, 
exchanges, etc., acknowledged in the Calendar for 1S95-96; Thirty-nine 
specimens of copper ore and associated rdcks, from the Wolverine copper 
mine, presented by Mr. Fred Smith; seven specimens of native copper 
and associated rock, from the Calumet and Hecia Mine, presented by the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Company; twenty-five specimens of asphal- 
tum and of pelruleum from various localities, presented by Mr. S. F. 
Peckham; samples of brine and salt from Percy's salt well. Mason Co., 
Mich., presented by Mr. H, C. Mendelsohn; two fine samples of glaciated 
stones from Frankfort, Mich., presented by Mr. E. N. Slocum; forty 
species of Cretaceous and Tertiary fossils from Texas, presented by the 
Geological Survey of Texas. 

III. The Zoological Collections are very large. They comprise 
B series illustrative of the fauna of Michigan and other northern and 
western States; a collection of the animals of the Pacific Coast made by 
Lieutenant Trowbridge; many valuable specimens collected in the Philip- 
pine Islands by Dr. Steere in the years 1887 and 1888; and specimens 
from other foreign countries obtained through the medium of the Smith- 

The Beai.-Steere Zoological Collection, made by Dr. Steere 
in the years 1870 to 1876, comprises numerous corals, shells, insects, 
birds, and mammals from South America, China, Formosa, the Philip- 






and the Moluc 



IV. The Botanical Collection contains, in addition to Michigan 
plants collected by the public surveys, several valuable herbaria and sets 
of plants that tiave been presented to the University from time to time. 
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Among Ihese. some of the most important at« the Houghton Hebba- 
RiUM, ttie Sager Herbarium, the Ames Herbarium, Ihe Harrington 
Collection, the Beal-Steere Botanical Collection, the Adams- 
Jewett Collection, and the Garrigues Collection, all of which 
have been described in Calendars of previous years. 

Among the more recent acquisitions are Collina, Holden, and Set- 
chell's Phycotheca Bo real i- American a, Briosi and Cavara's Funghi Para- 
siti, Seymour and Earle's Economic Fungi, the continuation of Eilis's 
North American Fungi, presented by Mr. Joseph B. Whiltier, and large 
additions to tlie cryptogamic flora of Mkhigaii, arranged and catalogued 
by Mr. L. N. Johnson, 

The whole botanical cabinet contains about 70,000 specimens, repre- 
senting 10,000 species under 20,000 entries. 

CHINESE EXHIBIT. 
In 1885 the Chinese Government presented to the University the 
exhibit which it sent to the New Orleans Exposition. The collection, 
numbering several thousand specimens, is on exhibition in one of the 
rooms of the museum building. It illustrates with special fulness the 
varieties of Chinese cotton, the Ciiinese processes of manufacturing cot- 
ton, and the finislied products of cotton and sillt. There are many articles 
showing the skill of the Chinese in worlting in wood, in ivory, and in 

CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACOGNOSV. 

The Museum op Applied Chemistry comprises collections in edu- 
cational chemistry, the chemical industries, pharmacy, and pharmacog. 
nosy. It occupieti a floor space of 2,500 square feet in the chemical 
building, and is provided with permanent cases. 

The principles of chemical science are illustrated by groups of syn- 
thetic products, as progressive formations, and by related compounds, 
both natural and artificial. 

The chemical industries are represented by collections of the materials 
and the successive products of manufacture, and Ihe resources and meth- 
ods of industrial art. The outlinesof chemical technology are presented 
with models and plans, giving object lessons in the modern production 
of alkalies and acids, dyes and pigments, soaps, distillates, etc. 

In pharmacognosy. Ihe collection of medicinal plants is extensive and 
well chosen for instruction both in botany and in commercial history. 
The crude drugs are displayed in comparison with their active constitu- 
ents, each in its proportional quantity. Pharmacy is exemplified in the 
preparations of the pharmacoposia and the appliances of skilful manipu- 
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Of all these collections a good share originates in the work of stu- 
dents engaged in special lines of study and research. 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

This department contains a collection of the arms, agricultural imple- 
ments, carpenter's tools, musical instruments, and idols of the Chinese, 
belonging to the Beal-Steere Collection, together with many articles 
of domestic and warlike use among the North American Indians and the 
Islands of the South Pacific, numerous remains of the ancient Peruvi- 
ans, and many specimens of clothing, art, etc., of the American Indians, 
modem Peruvians, Formosans, and natives of the East Indies and Alaska. 
The Chinese exhibit above referred to contains a large number of articles 
illustrative of ethnology. From the Smithsonian Institution there have 
been received a comprehensive collection of casts of objects from Europe 
and from the mounds of the Ohio valley, and a fine collection oi pottery 
from the cliff dwellings of New Mexico and Ariiona. The valucble col- 
lection made by the late David DePue, mostly from Washtenaw County, 
Mich., and a collection of flint implernents from Denmark have recently 
been added, 

THE FINE ARTS AND HISTORY. 

The works of art belonging to the University are on exhibition in the 
galleries provided for them in the library building. A printed catalogue, 
prepared by Professor D'Uoge, contains fuller descriptions than can here 
be given. The collection was begun in 1855. It contains a gallery o( 
casts, in full size and in reduction, of some of the most valuable ancient 
statues and busts, such as the Apollo Belvedere, the Laocoon, and the 
Sophocles; more than two hundred reductions and models in terra 
cotia and other materials; the statue of Nydia by Randolph Rogers; casts 
of modern statues, busts, etc., and reliefs; a number of engravings and 
photographic views, illustrating especially the architectural and sculptural 
remains of ancient Italy and Greece; a small collection of engraved copies 
of the great masterpieces of modern painting; two series of historical 
medallions — the Horace White Collection, and the Governor 
Bagley Collection— the former illustrative of ancient, mediieval, and 
modern European history, the latter designed lo embrace the commem- 
orative medals struck by order of Congress or other authorities, and now 
containing one hundred such medals; and a large collection of coins, 
chiefly Greek and Roman, presented to the University by the late Dr. 
A. E. Richards. 

The Rogers Gallerv comprises the entire collection of the original 
casts of the works of the late Randolph Rogers, more than a hundred in 
number. It was given by that distinguished sculptor to the State of 
Michigan tor the University museum. 
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The lale Henry C. Lewis, of Coldwater. by his will bequeathed to 
the University his valuable collection of works of art comprising about 
six hundred and lifly paintings and forty pieces of statuary. This col- 
lection has recently come into the possession of the University. It has 
been placed provisionally in the art gailery. where, however, it cannot 
be exhibited to advantage for lack of room. 

THE LABORATORIES. 

In the several laboratories of the University opportunities are provided 
for practical instruction in physics, chemistry, geology, zoology, psychol- 
ogy, botany, engineering, histology, physiology, hygiene, pathology, anat- 
omy, and dentistry. The laboratories designed primarily for students of 
engineering, of medicine, and of dentistry are described in the chapters 
devoted to the engineering, the medical, and the dental schools. 
THE PHYSICAL LABORATORV. 

The basement of the physical laboratory has a German rock-asphil- 
tum floor, with heavy stone-capped piers in every work room, and is 
devoted entirely to experimental work in electricity and magnetism. 
The engine room contains a 10' by 14" Russell horizontal engine with 
countershaft and friction clutch, an Edison shunt-wound dynamo of 
5,000 watts capacity, a Sperry and a Brush lo-arc-light machine, with 
lamps for both, a Gramme machine of 5,000 watts made in 1S77, a Fort 
Wayne 300-light alternator, with converters and all the appliances for a 
complete alternating plant, a Fisher 225-light const ant- potential machine, 
and a floating dynamometer. In an adjacent room are placed electro- 
dynamometers, ammeters, voltmeters, a wall resistance of iron wire con- 
structed to absorb about 35 fl-P of electrical energy, and a bank of 125 
incandescent lamps. The photometric room, with blackened walls, and 
lighted only artiRcially, is also adjacent to the engine room. 

A battery room well ventilated and lighted, and supplied with water, 
contains a large storage battery. Five smaller work rooms are tilted 
with the usual appliances for electrical measurements. 

On the tirst floor are a commodious lecture room, an apparatus room, 
a general laboratory for elementary work, a balance room, a mercury 
room, and two rooms for a private laboratory. 

The laboratory is supplied with the most modern apparatus from the 
best American and European makers. In sound, it includes tuning forks 
and resonators from Koenigof Paris; in light, a spectrometer with 12-inch 
divided circle, an ophthalmo-spectroscope from the Geneva Society, an 
optical bench, with accessories, from Duboscq, a Zeiss focometer, a Zeiss 
spectrometer, and a polarimeter from Schmidt and liaensch; in electri- 
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city, galvanometers and resistance bones, up to 250,000 units, from Edel- 
mann, Hartmann & Braun, Elliott Brothers. Nalder Brothers & Co., and 
Queen & Co., besides condensers, voltmeters, and ammeters; also Lord 
Kelvin's graded galvanometers, ei centi-ampere, a deci-ampere, and a 
deka-ampere balance made by White, of Glasgow. Among the stand- 
ards are standard cells, a standard lOO-ohm, a 10-otim, and three i ohm 
coils, two standard condensers, and Ayrton and Perry's standard of self- 
induction, with El secohmmeter by Nalder Brothers. 

The work in the laboratory is entirely quantitative in character, but 
provision has been made for illustrating the general principles of ohyslcs 
in the lecture courses. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORJES. 

The chemical laboratories provide for classes in general, analytical, 
organic, and physical chemistry, in pharmacy, in chemical technology, 
and in metallurgical assaying. They also provide for original research 
in the several branches of chemical science and for independent invesli* 
gallons. In (he course of the year, classes are formed in forty-four 
distinct courses of study. In the greater number of these courses the 
method of work combines training in laboratory operations with in- 
struction by lectures and conference, these methods being united in one 

The chemical building contains in all about 37,000 square feet of floor 
space. Besides the rooms for recitations, storage, administration, etc., 
the laboratories for students have an area of about 25,000 square feet. 

The laboratory of general chemistry is separately organized. Courses 
in elementary inorganic chemistry, as well as in physical chemistry and 
the advanced branches of the science are offered; research work both 
in inorganic and in organic general chemistry is also arranged for a 
limited number of students, and is carried on in a separate room. Mod- 
ern apparatus is on hand for al! (he varieties of work that are liable to 
be undertaken, and a well-equipped balance room is provided. 

The laboratories of analytical chemistry, organic chemistry, pharmacy, 
and chemical technology, are carried on together. There are separate 
work rooms for qualitative analysis, quantitative analysis, iron and steel 
analysis, electrolytic work, pharmaceutical preparations, organic prepara- 
tions, organic analysis, medical chemistry, and assaying of ores, — as well 
as rooms for the weighing- balances and instruments of precision, for gas 
analysis, and for optical work. There are eleven separate rooms for 
original research. The building contains two lecture rooms, two recitation 
rooms, and a museum with collections for instruction in chemistry, phar- 
macy, pharmacognosy, and chemical technology. In the ventilation of 
the work rooms the supply of fresh air is enforced by driving fans, and 
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The chemical laboiatories are open throughout the college year to aii 
students of the University, and are regularly used by the several depart. 
menlB. They are also opeu to any person who wishes to pursue special 
studies therein, provided he complies with tlie conditions for admission 
to that department of the University to which the desired special studies 
properly belong. 

Three hundred and eighty students are engaged in these laboratories 
at the same time, each at a table provided for one worker. During the 
year, from 6oo to 8oo students complete from one lo four courses of study 
each in the various branches of chemistry. The students engage in 
chemical work as it is needful for their different purposes, — the pursuit of 
science, or the preparation for teaching, for the several professions apply- 
ing chemistry, and for (he various chemical arts and industries. 

The chemical library contains complete sets of all the most important 
chemical journals of present and former times, as well as the standard 
manuals, dictionaries, and encyclopedias. It thoroughlv provides for all 
kinds of chemical vrork. 

GEOLOGICAL LABOnATORV. 



BOTANICAL LABORATORY. 

In the botanical laboratory instruction is given in the practical study 
oi the structure, development, and physiology of plants, and opportunity 
is offered for investigation in cellular biology, in embryology and devel- 
opment, in some provinces of physiology, and in pathology. 

The laboratory is provided with microscopes, microtomes, means for 
embediling, stains, reagents, aquaria, Wardian cases, klinostat, auxanom- 
cler, self- registering apparatus, sterilizers, and facilities for making pure 
cultures of algx and fungi. I'here is a gnod working library in the 
laboratory containing, besides many monographs, the leading French, 
German, and English periodicals. 

Students in the more elementary courses have constant personal 
assistance and direction from the instructors; Ihe advanced courses require 
more independent work. Every facility within the means at command 
will be provided for those capable of doing work in research. 
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ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 



The zoological laboratory eomjirises twelve rooms in the second and 
Ihird stories of the south wing of University Hall, with about 6,000 square 
feet of Hoor space, and is lighted by thirty-five windows. There is a 
large room for the elementary work of students, and a smaller room for 
more advanced work in vertebrate morphoioKy. These two rooms 
accommodate about fifty students at one lime. There is a room for the 
liousing of small mammals, a room for the storage of alcoholic material, 
and a room in which a reference library is shelved. The professor in 
charge has a private room; and tour smaller rooms., each accommodating 
one or two persons, ate used by the instructors and by students engaged 
in investigation. These rooms ate provided with water and gas, and 
are fitted with tables especially designed for the work. A room for work 
in experimental zoology, a small lecture room, and a photographic 
room have been recently equipped. There ate also rooms set apart in 
the museum building for the use of persons engaged in the study of 

Suitable provision has been made for the study of animals inhabiting 
the neighboring waters. There are ten aquaria (the largest seven feet 
long), and there are arrangements for maintaining thirty smaller aquaria 
lor the rearing of embryos and the study of isolated forms. 

There is good eiiuipment of microscopes, including a Zeiss micro- 
scope with apochromatic lenses, and of microtomes and accessory appara- 
tus. For illustrative purposes, there is a collection of alcoholic specimens 
{many of them from the Naples Zoological Station), a set of I.euckart 
and Nitsche's wali charts and o£ Zieglet's wax models, and a small col- 
lection of fSlaschka's glass models. 

PSVCHOLOQICAL LABORATORV. 

The psychological laboratory consists of two rooms, one 30 by 20 feet, 
with a 500-volt motor running the color mixer and kymograph, and one 
9 by 20 feet containing the Hipps chronoscope, large Auzoux models of 
the brain and sense-organs, and instruments for optical, acoustical, tem- 
perature, and tactile experiments. The equipment includes instruments 
for the study of the time-sense, sense of position, attention, memory, 
association, iesthelics, and the motor effect of ideas and the emotions. 
There is also a supply of material necessary for all ordinary psychological 
experiments. The equipment is increased from time to time as the char- 
acter of tlie investigation demands. 

The work is of two kinds; (l) demonsttalon courses intended to 
give a general knowledge of the expetimental methods, and oi their rela- 
tion to the more theoretical aspects of psychology; (2) courses in original 
research in which advanced students are expected to pursue lines of work 
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for a more or less extended period in some one field of enperiment. It 
is the aim of Ihe laboratory to furnish every possilile facility for such 
research work by competent students, 

THE HOSPITALS. 

There are two hcspilals connected with the University, and they 
afford ample facilities for clinical instruction. O tie of the two is under 
the direction of the Faculty of the Department of Medicine and Surgery; 
the other is in chaige o( the Faculty of the Homceopalhic Medical Col- 
lege. Further information in regard to the hospitals is given in connec- 
tion with the descriptions of the medical schools. 

AIDS TO MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 
I Vesper services are held Tuesday and Thursday afternoons in Uni- 
versity Hall, open to all members of the University and to the public. 

The Students' Christian Association, which has a large membership, 
holds stated meetings fi>r religious and for social improvement. Through 
(he enterprising efforts of the Association find Ihe benevolence of those 
interested in its aims, a spacious and beautiful building, called Newberry 
fjall, has been erected for its use adjacent Co the University Campus. 

The churches of the city of Ann Arbor are cordially thrown open to 
the students, whose interests are largely consulted by the pastors in their 
pulpit instruction and in their plans of work. There are churches of the 
following communions in the city: Baptist, Congregational is t, the Disci- 
ples, German Lutlieran, German Methodist, Methodist Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, I'rotestant Episcopal, Roman Catholic, and Unitarian. 

Guilits, and other societies, consisting chiefly of students, have been 
organized in several of the chiuches both for religious and moral culture 
and for social entertainment. | The Hobart Guild, connected with St. 
Andrew's Church (Protestant Episcopal), has a commodious building, 
called Harris Hall (formerly known as Hobart Hall), planned and 
ecjuipped for ail the objects of the Guiid; and two of the several lecture- 
ships contemplated in its plans have been endowed, the Baldwin Lectures 
for the Establishment and Defence of Christian Truth, and the Charlotte 
Wood Slocum Lectureship on Christian Evidences, The Tappan Presby- 
terian Association now occupies its new building, known as McMillan 
Hall; it owns a theological library of several thousand volumes, and 
maintains annual courses of lectures upon church history and church 
t Episcopal church has organized the Wesleyan 
anent fund for the support of the Henry M. Loud 
Lectureship. Unity Club is a society formed by (he Unitarian churcll 
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withaimjiar purposes. The Foley Guild is an organisation of Roman 
Catholic students under the patronage of llie Rt, Reverend John S. Foley, 
bishop of the diocese. The society organized in conneclion with the 
Church of the Disciples is called the Inland League. 

FACILITIES FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

Waterman Gymnasium. — The University is provided with an excel- 
lent gymnasium which has cost about »6s,ooo. Of this sum J20,0oo was 
given by tlie late Joshua W. Waterman, of Detroit, in honor of whom the 
building is named, about 826,000 was raised by private subscription, and 
|6,ooo was turned over by the trustees of a fund that has been accumu- 
lated in recent years through the efforts of students. The main floor, 
which Is a rectangle with truncated corners and dimensions of 150 by go 
feel, is well supplied with the various kinds of apparatus usually found 
in the best modern gymnasiums. A number of the smaller rooms are 
devoted to administration, fencing, boxing, and other special purposes, 
while the basejnent is given up I0 baths and lockers. The main hall is 
lighted in the daytime by means of a lar^e skylight 6& feet above the 
floor, and in the evening by electricity. A gallery makes room for an 
elliptical running- track 375 feet in length. 

In the conduct of the gymnasium the aim is not so much the develop- 
ment of a few gymnastic experts as the provision of wholesome physical 
exercise for ihe many. Thus far the work has been voluntary. The 
facilities of the huilding, including physical examinations and instruction, 
are free to all students, the only charge being a rental of $2 a year for a 
locker. 

Women's Boiiainj;.— In 1895 'l>e sum of 835,000 was contributed by 
a few friends of the University for (he purpose of providing gymnasium 
facilities for the women students, with the understanding that a further 
sum of 81 5.000 should be secured from other sources. That additional 
sum has not yet been entirely raised, but the erection of the building has 
been begun and Ihe exterior has been completed. The plan of its con- 
struction includes, in addition to a fine gymnasium with the necessary 
bathing facilities, a commodious hall for lectures and meetings, and par- 
lors for the accommodation of the women. The need of all these is 
imperative, but funds are lacking with which to complete the work. At 
present a portion of the unfinished structure is partitioned off and tem- 
porarily filled up for gymnasium work. The Women's Dean, Dr. Eliia 
M. Mosher, assisted by an instructor, Miss Alice G. Snyder, is organizing 
the work of physical education for the women of the University in accord- 
ance with the liest known methods. Special care is taken lo adapt the 
work to the degree of physical development of the individual, and thus 
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[o avoid producing injury by over- exertion. It is hoped Uiat tiie money 
needed lo compJete the building will soon be fortlieoming, so Ihat Ihe 
women students, about 6oo in number, may have opportunity for the 
physical development essential to a liberal education. 

Supervision of Atbletics.—A level field of ten acres, owned by the 
University and situated a Few minutes walk southnard from the campus, 
has been set apart and equipped especially for open-air sports. The 
campus itself stili provides room for tennis-courts and also /or a small 
practice -ground close by the gymnasium. The general supeivision oE 
athletic sports is vested in a committee of nine, consisting of tive profes- 
sors elected annually by the University Senate, and four students chosen 
by the Students' Athletic Association. The Board of Control thus con- 
stituted has charge of all matteis involving the reiatiou of athletic sports 
to the University; for example, the eligibility of players proposed for any 
University team, the arrangement of intercollegiate games, the granting 
of leaves ot absence, and Ihe investigation of charges of misconduct on 
tlie part of players. The policy of the Board is to foster the spirit of 
honor and gen tie manliness in athletics, to suppress evil tendencies, and to 
see to it that play shall not encroach too much upon the claims of work. 
For the furtherance o£ these ends certain specific rules and regulatiors 
have been adopted, a copy of which can be had on application to the 
Steward of ilie University. 



ORATORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
Through the agency of voluntary associations and by working in con- 
neclion with student organizations in other institutions, an active and 
earnest interest in elocution and oratory is fostered and maintained. 

NORTHERN ORATORICAL LEAI^UE. 

The Northern Oratorical League is composed ot the college oratorical 
associations of the University of Michigan, Northwestern University, the 
University of Wisconsin, Oherlin College, the Slate University of iowa, 
and the University of Chicago. The purpose of the League is to foster 
an interest in public speaking and to elevate the standard of oratory by 
holding annual contests. The contests o( the League ate open only to 
undergraduates. 

Peck TaHmoniats. 

Through the generosity al Mr. Ferdinand W. Fecit, of Chicago, the 
Northern Oratorical League receives an annual endowment of SiSo, to 
be awarded to the honor contestants as follows: First Honor, JlOO; 
Second Honor, S50. 
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L DEBATING LEAGUE. 

The Central Debating League is composed of Ihe college debating 
associations of the University of Michigan, the Universily of Wisconsin, 
Northwestern University, and the University of Chicago, Its purpose 
is to discuss in public leading questions o£ the day and in this way lo 
develop ready and useful speakers. 

The four Universities are arranged in two groups for the semi-final 
debates. On the first Friday in April in each year the winners from the 
groups meet in a final contest in debate at the Chicago Audi tori urn, 
PeekRevetl Testimonials. 

Through the agency of Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck and Mr. Alexander 
II. Revell, of Chicago, the Central Debating League is guaranteed an 
annual endowment of E200, to be distributed as follows: S150 to the side 
winning in the debate; 850 to the losing side. 

UNIVERSITY ORATORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The University Oratorical Association was organized by students of 
tlie Department o£ Literature, Science, and the Arts, and of the Depart- 
ment of Law, under the guidance of the Professor of Elocution and Ora- 
tory, to foster an interest in oratory and debate, and also to take part in 
the annual contests of the Northern Oratorical League and of the Central 
Debating League. 

At the annual oratorical contest held the third Friday of March, the 
students who take first and second honors respectively are designated to 
represent the University as orator and alternate in the annual contest of 
the Northern Oratorical League, and are also awarded testimonials, as 
follows: First Honor, the Chicago Alumni Medal and S7S; Second 
Honor. J50. 

In 1896 the first and second honors were awarded respectively to Fred 
Lewis Ingraham, and William Maurice Mertz. 

The Ckicaga Alumni Medal and Testimonial. 

The Chicago Alumni Association of the University of Michigan offerii 
annually a bronze medal and a testimonial of seventy-five dollars for 
excellence in oratory. The medal, designed by Mr. Louis H. Sullivan, 
of Chicago, is given lo Ihe Student who is awarded the first honor in the 



At the annual debating contest held (he last Friday in January, the 
students receiving the first, second, and third honors, respectively, are 
designated to represent the University in the annual contest of the Cen- 
tral Debating League. They ai-e also awarded testimonials, as follows; 
First Honor, $50; Second Honor, S30; 'i'hird Honor, $20. 
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UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS. 

Lecture Association. — The Students' Lecture Assodadon provides 

each year, at a low price for admission, an attractive series of lectures 

Choral UniOD.— The Choral Union is an organization oF students and 
others, for Ihe study anii practice of choral music under the direction of 
the Professor of Music in the University, and for the promotion of general 
musical culture. Under its auspices, and with the cooperation of the 
University Musical Society,* the following course of concerts is announced 
for (he year 1896-97: 

1. Theodore Thomas's Chicago Orchestra. 
II. Choral Union Concert: Oratorio of The Messiah, 

III. Carl Hallr, violinist, and J, Erich Schmaal, pianist. 

IV. Piano Recital: Alberto Jon ds. 
V, Song Recital: Plunltet Greene. 

VI, VII, VIII, IX, X. May Festival: a series of five concerts on 
three sutcessive days in May. 

The Columbian Exposition Organ, which has been purchased for the 
University anJ is now known as the Frieie Memorial Organ, in memory 
of the late Professor Henry Simmons Frieie, is used in this course of 
concerts. It is also used at Ihe regular vesper services. 

Other Organizations, ^Several organizations o£ University officers 
and students are maintained for the reading of papers and the holding 
of conferences on topics of interest that do not fall within the scope of 
ordinary class-room work; and some of them also aim to secure each 
year speakers of prominence to give public addresses on subjects ger- 
mane to the purpose of the organization. 

The students of the Dspartment of Law arrange annually for a cele- 
bration of Washington's birthday. The address in 1896 was given by 
Hon. Uenjamin Bulterworth, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

RELATION OF STUDENTS TO THE CIVIL 
AUTHORITIES. 

Students are temporary residents of the city, and, like all other resi- 
dents, are amenable to the laws. If guilty of disorder or crime, they are 
liable to arrest, fine, and imprisonment. A rule of the University Senate 

of Michigan. It ha< no oi^anic conncclian nith ihi Univenity, though in membctship. 

Hlabliibed the Unircrsity School of UaAt In Ann Arbor, In >vhl<:b systematic in-'lruc- 
lioit Is given in vocal and in-Strumental niHsic. such as the University cannot iinderuke 
lo provide. A series of ten chamber concerts is included In its annnal programme. 
Cstslc^ues of the school can be had by applying to VtaSesKix A. A. Staoley. 
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provides that if a student is arrested, or is convicted by the civil author- 
ities, lie shall be cited lo appear before the Faculty of the departmera in 
vrhich he is matriculated, and shall be liable to suspension or expulsion. 

FEES AND EXPENSES. 

Matriculation Fee. — Every student before entering any department 
of (he Universily is required lo pay a matriculation fee. This fee, which, 
for citizens of Michigan, is ten dollars, and for those who come from any 
other Slate or country, tvfenty-five dollars, is paid but once, and en- 
tilles the student to the privileges of permanent membership in the Uni- 
versity. 

Annual Fee.— In addition to the matriculation fee, every student has 
to pay an annual fee for incidental expenses. This fee is paid the first 
year of residence at the University, and every year of residence thereafter. 
Resident graduates are required Co pay the same annual fee as under- 
graduates. The annual tee in the several departments of the University 
is as follows: 

Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: for Michigan stu- 
dents, thirty dollars; for all others, forty dollars* 

Department of Engineering: for Michigan students, thirty-five dol- 
lars; for all others, forty-five dollars.* 

Department of Medicine and Surgery; for Michigan students, thirty- 
five dollars; for all others, forty-five dollars. 

Department of Law: for Michigan students, thirty-live dollars; for all 
others, forty-five dollars. 

School of Pharmacy, for Michigan students, thirty-five dollars; for 
all others, forly-fiw dollars. 

Homoeopathic Medical College; for Michigan students, thirty-live 
dollars; for all others, forty-five dollars. 

College of Dental Surgery: for Michigan students, thirty-five dollars; 
for all others, forty-five dollars. 

The matriculation fee and the annua] fee must be paid at the begin- 
ning of the college year. A by-law of the Board of Kegents provides 
(hat no student or graduate shall be allowed to enjoy the privileges of 
the University until he lias paid all fees that are due. 

Laboratory Expenses.— Students who pursue laboratory courses of 
study are required to pay for the materials and apparatus actually con- 
sumed by tliein. The deposits required in advance are different for the 
different courses, ranging from one to twenty dollars. The laboratory 
expenses of students will vary with their prudence and economy. Ejpe- 
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rience has shown tliat in the chemical laboratory the average expense for 
all courses :s about one ilolIa.r and twenty cents a week. 

Diploma Fee.— The fee for the diploma given on graduation is ten 
dollars, and the by-laws of the Board of Regents prescribe that no per- 
son shall be recommended for a degree until he has paid all dues, inclu- 
ding tlie fee for diploma. 

Other Espenses. ^Students obtain board and lodging in private fam- 
ilies for from three to five dollars a week. Clubs are also formed in wliieh 
the cost of board is from one dollar and a half to two dollars and a half 
a week. Room rent varies from seventy-five cents to two dollars a week 
for each student. The annual expenses of students, including clothing 
and incidentals, are on the average, about tiiree hundred and seventy 
dollars. The University does not undertake to furnish manual labor to 
students; yet a few find opportunities in (he city for remunerative labor. 

There are no dormitories and no commons connected willi the Uni- 
verslty. Students on arriving in Ann Arbor can obtain information in 
regard to rooms and board by calling at the Steward's office. 
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Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts. 



The Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
owes its name to a provision in the legislative act under 
which the University was organized in the year 1837. In 
this department the aim is to cover the broad field of gen- 
eral university study of the ancient and the modern lan- 
guages and literatures, of history, philosophy, mathematics, 
science, and the liberal arts, as distinguished from the more 
special work of the professional schools in engineering, 
medicine, law, pharmacy, and dentistry. To this end it pro- 
vides a large number of courses of instruction, from which 
the candidates for the several degrees offered may make 
selection. Provision is also made for students who wish to 
take special courses, or to pursue miscellaneous studies, 
without being candidates for a degree. The conditions on 
which such students are admitted are stated on page 46. 

The Graduate School established in connection with this 
department is under the direction of an Administrative 
Council, appointed from the Faculty of the department. 

The academic year extends from the first day of October 
to the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June. 



ADMISSION OF UNDERGRADUATES. 

[For admission to advanced standing, see page 45,] 

[For admission of students not candidates for a degree, see page 46.] 

Applicants for admi.ssion must be at least sixteen years of 
ige, and must present satisfactory evidence of good moral 
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They must bring credentials from their last 
Dr from the last institution with which they have 
been connected. These credentials must be presented to 
the Dean of the Department, at his office in University Hall, 
at the time application for admission is made. 

The conditions on which students are admitted on 
diploma from approved schools are stated on page 48. 

Unless admitted on diploma, any student who desires to 
become a candidate for a degree tnust pass examinations in 
some one of the four groups of subjects described below. 
The degree ultimately taken by the student will be deter- 
mined by the particular set of requirements for graduation, 
described on pages 102 to 107, that he niay complete.* 

Accredited graduates of the English course of a diploma 
school and such other persons as shall pass an examination 
in all the studies described below in Group IV, with the 
exception of the requirement in a foreign language, may be 
admitted as special students with the right to make up the 
additional requirement and become candidates for a degree. 

GROUP I. 

In Group I the subjects on which applicants for admission will be 
examined are as follows; 

KnglisJi.~(;™i«mflr.— Selections for analysis and parsing will be set, 
arranged (o test (he applicant's knowledge of the leading facts of Eng- 
lish Gramniiar. To meet this requiremenl, a review of the subject should 
be had during the last year of the preparatory course. 

Composition and Rhetoric— "^^iS purpose of the examination in com- 
position is to lest (he applicant's abilily to write good English. To this 
end he will l>e asked to write two essays of not less than two hundred 
words each, one upon a subject driwn from the books mentioned below, 

• The courses of study oSered in llie Uni »crs1 1 y presuppose an .ideiiuate prepara- 

wlshes 10 earn a parlJcular degree In arrange his prepai^Iory work nilh thai end In 
vi™. For eiampLe, a perBOD who [mends to enter al once on the University courses in 
Greek and Latin prescribed for the degree of Bachelor of Art', musl be prepared on the 
- - ' - -hose who intend to lake the degree of Bachelor 

a teamed in Group 1. in Group IT, or in Group 
.ffered ?.•, (he requirement in foreign language. 



of Philosophy ms 




III, provided four 




Group III or Gro, 




Bachelor of Scient 
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and tlie other upon n subject drawn from liis experience or observation. 
The language ol Ihese essays must be grammalicai and clear. The 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalizing must be correct. The applicant 
must show ability Id discriminate in the use of words and to construct 
we 11 organized sentences and paragraphs. A topical outline should 
accompany each essay. 



ould be taken from the . 



suchatllie principles of se: 



The books, from which subjects for compositions will be chosen in 
the years named, are here given. The applicant should make himself 
familiar wiLh the plot, incidents, and characters of each work, Equiva- 
lents will be accepted. 

1897. Shakespeare's As You Like It, or T/ie Merchant of Venice; 
Defoe's Journal of the Flagut Year; Scott's Mamiion; Longfellow's 
Evanseliite; George EViofs Sitas Maruer ,- hving's Tata of a Travelter. 

1898. Milton's Faratiise Lost. Books I and II; Pope's Iliait, Books 1 
and XXII; Goldsmith's The Vicar of Waieficld; Southey's Life of JVel- 
sun; Lowell's The Vision of Sir Launfal ; Ifawthornc's The Home of 
Seven Gables. 

1899. Cliaucer's The Knight's Tale, or Dryden's Falamon andArcite; 
Milton's Paradise Lou, Books I and II; Pope's Iliad, Books I. VI.XXII, 
and XXIV; The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in The Spectator; Gold- 
smith's The Vicar of Wakefield: Scott's Ivanhoe; DeQuincey's Revolt 
ofthe Tartars; Cooper's Tlie Last of the Mohicans ; Lowell's The Vision 
of Sir Launfal : Hawthorne's The House of Seven Gables. 

1900. Chaucer's The fTrng/U's Tale, or Brydtn'a Palamon and Areitc; 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Books I and II; Pope's /Had, Books I, VI, XXII, 
and XXIV; The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in The Spectator; Gold- 
smith's The Vicar of Wakefield; Scotfs Ivanhoe; Ue Quincey's Revolt 
of the Tartars; Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans; Macauley's Essay 
OH Milton; Burke's Conciliation laith the Colonies. 
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English Literary Hisipry. — In addition to the books just named, it is 
expected lha.t several other English Classics will be rea,d each year. 
These readings should be connected, in reasonable measure, with the 
lives and characters of the authors read and with tke history of their 
times. A good knowledge of the chronological order and of the leading 
characteristics of the principal modern English writers should be aimed 
al. Care should be taken not to overload the text of these classics with 
a mass of irrelevant and petty learning. Many of the "school classics" 

History. — General History as presented in such works as Myers's 
Generai History or Fisher's History of the Nations (or Myers's History 
of Greece together with Allen's History t R ) 

Mathematics, — Algebra. — Fundame t 1 R 1 
Equations, Involution and Evolution, h C 1 
Quadratic Equations, as given in OIney C m^l 
an equivalent in other authors. 

Giwmiffry — Beman and Smith's PI d S 1 d Geometry, or 

equivalent in other authois. 

N B.-h is very desirable thai High Schools whose gtadyatet are received 



F lions, Simple 

f Radicals, and 

-, h o! Algebra, or 



.ludj of 



in the Unl- 



Physics. — An amount represented by Carhart and Chute's Elemen 
of Physics. Laboratory work in physics is urgently advised, though n 
required; but students who have completed a course in laboratory pra 
tice may expect tij derive advantage from it if they take work in tl 
physical laboratory in the University (see page 8o). It is expected th. 
a full year will be given to preparation in physics. 

Botany.— Practical exercises in the study of common plants, so co 
ducted as to secure a familiar acquaintance with the essential facts 
vegetable morphology, physiology, and relationship. The method pu 
sued in Spalding's Introduction to Botany, or Bergen's Elements 
Botany, will indicate tlie kind of work required, and it is expected th 
a half year will be given to preparation in this subject. 
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Latin. — Grammar. — A thorough preparation in the elements of Ety- 
mology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Prose Composition. — Appiicants will be a.sked to lianslate into Latin 
a passage of connected English narrative, hased upon some portion of 
the Caesar or Cicero read. As a text- book, Jones's, Collar's, or Daniell's 
is recommended. 

Reading. — Four books of Caesar's Gallic War; six select orations of 
Cicero; and nine books of Virgil's .^neid. For books 7-9 of the .^Sneid, 
1,500 lines of Ovid may be substituted. The books named may serve to 
indicate the amount and kind of text that may most profitably be made 
the basis of a Ihorough study in preparing for the work of the University. 
It should be remembered that the University desires mastery of Latin ,■ 
the choice oE selections studied is oE secondary importance. Appiicants 
for admission in Latin will be tested in the interpretation of passages of 
moderate difficulty outside the range of works commonly used in pre- 
paratory schools. 

Four years of daily recitation should be given to the preparatory work 
in Latin. Special care should be taken with the training in Prose Com- 
position. It is hoped that many schools will continue, as heretofore, to 
prepare students in the whole of the j^neid, or an equivalent. Students 
entering with this preparation will receive a certain amount of credit 

The Roman method of pronoti 

Greek .— Gram mar,— Goodwin 
l>e thoroughly mastered. 

Prose Composition. — Jones's Exercises, with special reference to Ihe 
writing of Greek with the accents, and to the general principles of syn- 
tax. Woodruff's Greek Prose Composition is taken as an equivalent. 

Reading. — Three books of Xenophon's Anabasis and two books of 
Homer. 

The so-called continental sound of the vowels and diphthongs, and 

ration, Boise's First Lessons in Greek, or While's Beginner's Greek Book, 
will be found valuable. 

Two full years of daily recitation ought to be given to preparation in 

GROUP II. 
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vears of Greek, two years of French or two years of German is substi- 
tuted. The requirement in each of tliese two languages is as follows: 

Prencll.— The whole subject of French Grammar. The applicant 
will be espected to read at sight easy French, and lo translate correctly 
into French simple English sentences. The first year ought to be spent 
chiefly on the grammar and easy reading; and the second devoted to 
reading good modern French, accompanied by grammatical analysis and 
e.tercises in writing. The texts read should be chiefly narrative and con- 
versational prose; modern, rather than classic, dramas, should be read. 

German. — (i) Ability to pronounce German correctly and to read it 
fluently with the proper intonations. {2) Thorough familiarity with the 
every-day facts of the grammar, to be evinced by putting illustrative 
English phrases and sentences into German. (3] Suflicient miscellaneous 
prose reading — say four hundred pages — so that the applicant will be 
able to construe at sight, and put into good English, a passage of moder- 
ately difficult German prose, either narrative or dialogue. (4) A careful 
study of one classical drama, Schiller's Tell being recommended. 

GROUP iir. 

Group ill is similar to Group tl, except in the foreign language 
requirement, and in the addition of a year of United Stales history and 
civil government and a year of chemistry as a compensation for the 
reduction in the amount of language required. 

The requirements in English, in Mathematica, in Physics, and in 
Botany, are the same as in Group I, described above (see page 39). 

In History the requirement is the same as in Group I, with the addi- 
tion of one year's work in United Slates History and Civil Government. 
Johnston's or McLaughlin's History of the United States and Fiske's 
Civil Government or Hinsdale's American Government are recommended 

In Chemistry the requirement is intended to cover one year's work. 
As a text-book, Freer's Elementary Chemistry, or an equivalent amount 
of work in Remsen's Introduction to the Study of Chemistry, is recom- 
mended. In either case the text should be accompanied by laboratory 

The reqnirement in foreign language may be satisfled by (i) four 
years of Latin; (2) four years of French; (3} four years of German; (4) 
two years of Latin with two years of French; (5) two years of Latin with 
two years of German; (6) two years of French with two years of Ger- 
man. The requirements in the several cases are as follows: 

Latin. — 'X\^e four-year requirement \^ tV^ same as the requirement in 
Latin in Group I (see page 42). 

The two-year reqiiiremeal comprises Jones's First Latin Book or an 
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equivalent amount ii 
Caesar's Gailic War: 

French.— T em he same as the requirement 

in French in G p 

7'hf four-ye m mp *!e e huo-year requirement, to- 

gether with add ai m w The third and fourth years 

should be spen <1 g g miliarity as possible with Ihe 

literature, in fu p P . and, whsre practiealile, in 

practice in con S m 's of Comeille, Racine, and 

Molifcre, should Ik m modern plays of Hugo, Mus- 

set, and Duma so be t prose in history, memoirs, 

and essay; an tliis century. It is advised 

that the literature as a whole be studied in Satntsbury's or in Warren's 
Primer. The student ought also to be able to express himself in French 
grammatically and with ease on ordinary topics. 

German.— The two-year requirement is the Same as the requirement 
in German in Group Ii, above. 

The four.year requirement comprises the two-year requirement, to- 
gether with additioijal matter as toUowsi Five classical dramas to be 
selected from the works of Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing; Schiller's His- 
tory of tlie Ttiirty Years' War, or an equivalent amount of other histori- 
cal reading or of good modern fiction; and the whole of Harris's Ger- 
man Prose Composition, or some equivalent work. 

GROUP IV. 

Group IV is similar to Group HI, except that a year of English his- 
tory and a year of English literature are added as a compensation for 
the reduction in the amount of lanijuage required. 

The requirements in English, in Mathematics, in Physics, and 
in Botany, are all the same as in Group I, described above (see 
page 39)- 

In Chemistry the requirement is the sai 

In History the requirement is the sam( 
the addition of one year's work in Englisl 
of England, Oman's History of England, Gardin 
of England, and Green's Short History of the Englisl 
mended as text-books. 

In English Literature the requirement is intended to cover one year's 
work. Stopford A. Brooke's English Literature (edition of 1H96), or 
any other manual, may be used for an outline of the subject. As much 
time as practicable should be given to the careful reading oE representa- 
tive authors in each period. 
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The requirement in foreign laagiuage may be satisfied by (i) two 
years of Latin; (2) two years of French; or (3) two years of German. 
A single year in each of two languages will not be accepted as an equiv- 
alent for two years in one language. The requirements in the several 
cases are as follows: 

Latin.— The same as the two-year requiremenl in Latin in Group III. 

French.— The same as the requirement in French in Group II, 
Gennan. — The same as the requirement in German in Group II, above. 



ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

I. A student who brings a certificate of standing from 
an approved college or university, showing that he has 
satisfactorily completed at least two years of the curriculum 
of the institution from which he comes, may be admitted 
without examination to equal standing in this department 
of the University. 

1. A student who has completed at least one year's col- 
lege work in an approved college, and who brings an explicit 
and official certificate describing his course of study and 
scholarship, and testifying to his good character, may be 
admitted to advanced standing without examination, except 
such as may be necessary to determine what credit he is to 
receive for work done in the college from which he comes. 
Students coming from colleges whose requirements for 
admission are substantially equivalent to those of this 
department of the University may thus expect to be able to 
go on with their work without loss of standing. 

3. A student who has not completed a year's college 
work in an approved college, but who previous to entering 
this department of the University, has pursued studies be- 
yond those required for admission, may be admitted to 
advanced standing on passing examinations in the subjects 
named in some one of the groups of requirements for admis- 
sion, and also in such undergraduate studies as he may ask to 
be credited with in advance. The examination for advanced 
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standing, however, may be waived in the case of studies 
pursued in a graduate course by graduates of a diploma 
school, provided the work of such graduate course has been 
inspected and approved by the Faculty. 

4. Rules relating to admission to advanced standing: 
a. Credits must be secured, and the blanks must be 
returned to the Registrar, before the fifteenth of December, 
or (if the student be matriculated after that date) before the 
tenth of April. 

6, No credit will be given for advanced standing after 
the dates named in {a). 

c. An account once closed catinot be reopened without 
special permission of the Faculty. 

d. All students who apply for advanced standing on the 
conditions stated in paragraphs (r) and (2) above, must 
present their credentials and certificates to the Dean of the 
Department. 

rf. All students, whether candidates for a degre; or pur- 
suing select studies, who apply for advanced standing on 
the conditions stated in paragraph (3), must present to the 
Registrar a statement showing the amount of work done in 
the subjects in which credit is asked. 

/. The application for advanced standing should be made 
to the Registrar immediately after matriculation; and the 
Registrar will furnish a blank form for presentation to the 
professors in charge of the several subjects named in the 
blank. 

g. No credit will be given in any subject for high school 
work unless the subject has been pursued in the high school 
for at least one year. 

ADMISSION OF STUDENTS NOT CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE. 

Persons who desire to pursue studies in this department, 
and do not desire to become candidates for a degree, will 
be admitted on the following conditions: 
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1. All persons under twenty-one j'ears of age must pass 
the entrance examinations in some one of the four groups 
described on pages 39 to 45. 

2. Persons over twenty-one years of age must show that 
they have a good knowledge of English and are otherwise 
prepared to pursue profitably the studies they may desire to 

3. Should a student who enters under the preceding pro- 
vision (2) subsequently become a candidate for graduation, 
he must pass all the examinations for admission required of 
such a candidate, at least one year previous to the lime 
when he proposes to graduate. 

4. Students not candidates for a degree who wish credit 
for studies pursued before admission are referred lo the 
rules relating to advanced standing given above. 

TIMES OF EXAMINATIONS. 

An examination for admission to the Department of Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts, will be held on Saturday and 
Monday, June 26 and 28, 1897, and another beginning on 
Thursday, September 23, and continuing through the Fri- 
day, Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday following. The 
examinations will begin at nine o'clock a, m. of each day. 
Applicants may take their examinations at either of these 
times, or may take a part in June and a part in September. 
In either case it is particularly desired that they present 
themselves on the first day of the examination. 

At the June examination the subjects for Saturday will 
be: Mathematics, Greek, Latin (Grammar and Reading), 
French, German, and Botany. For Monday: Latin Prose 
Composition, English Language (Grammar, Composition, 
and Rhetoric), English Literature, History and Civil Gov- 
ernment, Physics, and Chemistry. 

In September the examinations will be conducted in 
accordance with the following scheme: 
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English Language*-. 



ADMISSION ON DIPLOMA. 

The privilege of sending pupils for admission on diploma, 
originally limited to approved schools in Michigan, has 
been extended to include schools in other States. 

On request oE the school board in charge of any school, 
the Faculty will designate a coLiimittee to visit the school 
and report upon its condition. Usually the committee will 
consist of members of the Faculty; but whenever, owing to 
the great distance of a school from Ann Arbor, or for any 
other reason, this is impracticabe, other persons may be 
designated to perform, under the direction of the Faculty, 
the work of inspection. 

If the Faculty are satisfied from the report of their com- 
mittee that the school is taught by competent instructors, 
and is furnishing a good preparation to meet the require- 
ments for admission included in any one or more of the 
four groups described on pages 39 to 45, then the gradu- 
ates from the approved preparatory course or courses ■vi\\\ be 
admitted without further exaLnination, and permitted to 
enter upon such undergraduate work as the preparatory 
studies fitted them for.* They must present to the Dean 
of the Department, within a year and three months after 

• Ste paragraph oir page 39 concerning Ihe admission of gradiiales of an English 
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their graduation, the diplomas of their school board. They 
must also present certificates from the school superintendent 
or principal, stating that they have sustained their examin- 
ations in all the studies prescribed in some one of the 
groups, and are recommended for admission to the Univer- 
sity. They will be required to appear at once in their 
places; otherwise they can be admitted only upon examina- 
tion. 

The approved schools are entitled to send their graduates 
on diploma for a period not exceeding three years (inclusive 
of the year of visitation) without further inspection, pro- 
vided the Fiiculty are satisfied that within the period speci- 
fied in each case no important changes affecting the course 
of study and the efficiency of the instruction make another 
inspection necessary. Otherwise, the Faculty reserve the 
right to require another inspectiou if the relation between 
the school and the University is to be mai;itained. Should 
the avithorities of any school at any time witiiin this ])eriod 
desire that a committee of inspection visit their school, the 
Faculty will always grant such a requisite if practicable. 

The superintendent of each approved school is expected 
to send to the President, annually, at a date not later in the 
year than March first, a catalogue of the school; or, if no 
catalogue is published, he is expected to send a statemeni, 
giving the names of the teachers, the number of pupils, and 
a description of the course of study, 

A circular giving fuller details on this subject can be 
obtained on application to the President of the University. 

The schools named below liave lieeti approved by the Faculty as qual- 
ified to prepare students for admission on diploma in the gtoui:a indicated. 
As (he most of these schools were approved at a time p.ior to the revi- 
sion of tlie general requirements for admission which goes into effect in 
1897 (see pigea 39 to 45) if is possible that some readjust rents will be 
needed wh n the hool are again inspected. For the purpose of the 
prtsenl num on h wever, schools originally approved for Ih'j c )Urs.; 
leading to th deq ee of A.B, are published as approved on Group 1; 
and, sim 1 ly h I o ginally approved for courses leading to the 
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8g8 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

s«pa6«99and.oi.] 

The Courses oE Instrtaction are subject to change from 
time to time. At the opening of each acaiiemic year, a 
special Announcement is issued, giving full information 
concerning the courses offered for the year, and the days. 
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hours, and places of lecture, recitation, and laboratory 
work. From the courses offered in the various branches of 
learning, the student is allowed to make his choice, under 
regulations prescribed by the Faculty (see page no). 

The courses announced for the year 1896—97 are described 
beiow. The iimount of credit towards graduation assigned 
to each course is indicated by the expressions one hour, two 
hours, etc., an hour of credit being given for the satisfactory 
completion of work equivalent to one exercise a week dur- 
ing one semester. Lectures and recitations are usually one 
hour in length, but in laboratory worli, drawing, and other 
practical exercises, a longer attendance is required in order 
to secure an hour of credit. 

For convenience of reference a few courses are included 
that are not ordinarily open to undergraduales, and for 
some of these no hours of credit are given. 

GREEK.* 

All students except those who are admitted to advanced standing, are 
required to pursue Course 1 before passing on to tlie other courses. The 
Teachers' Courses are open only lo those who have completed Courses 1, 2, 
3, 4, and either 53 or 5*, and at least five hours of elective work. Courses 
70 and 13 are primarily for graduate students. Courses ha, bb. 8. g, 10, 
II, Iz. 15, and 16, are advanced electives tor undergraduales, but may 
be taken with advantage by graduates, 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Select Orations of Lysias; Xenophon's Symposium. Three sections, 
Four hours. Professor PATrENGiLL and Dr. Wait. 

4. Demosthenes, De Corona; Studies in the Attic Orators. Two sec- 
tions. Four hours. Professor Pattengill and Dr. Wait. 

60. Teachers' Course. Lectures on Greek Grammar, T-wo hours. 
Professor D'Ooge. 
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7ii. Seminary in Tragedy. Several of the plays of Euripides are studied 
with special reference to tlie principles of Greek Dramatic Art. 
Three hours. Professor D'OoGE. 
Course 711 is open to undergraduates who receive special permission. 

8. History of Greek Art from the Ueginniug to the Roman Period. 

Gardner's Handbook of Greek Sculpture and Collignon's Man- 
ual of Greek Archxology are made the basis of a more general 
study. Three hours. Professor D'OoGE. 
U. Pindar, the Olympian and Pythian Odes. Two hours. Professor 

D'OOGE. 

13. Thucydides, Books VII and Vill. Thru hours. Profesfor Pat- 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

a. Homer. Odyssey. Sees, I and II, selections from Books I-XII, See. 
Ill, Books XIII-XXIV. Three hours. Sees. I and II, Dr. Wait. 
Sec. Ill, Professor PATTENorLl.. 
Sec. Ill is for students who have read one or more books of Homer 

3. History of Greek Literature. Two sections. Oae hour. Dr. WAIT. 
5. Dramatic Poetry. This course may be elected as 50 or 5*. 

5a. Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus; Aristophanes, Wasps. Four 

hours. Professor PattengILL. 
5*, Sophocles, Electrs; Aristophanes, Frogs. Four hours. Pro- 
fessor Pattengill. 
6*. Teachers' Course. Greek Writing. Two hours. Dr. Wait. 

9. The Bucolic Poets. This course may be elected as gn or 9*. 
Qa. Theocritus. Three hours. Professor PATTENGILL. 

9*. Bion and Moschus. Oat hour. Professor Pattengill. 
10. Studies in Plato's Republic. Two hours. Professor D'OOGE. 
13. Graduate Seminary. Introduction to Greek Epigraphy and Reading 
of Inscriptions. Dr. Wait. 

15, Greek Antiquities. Lectures on the Private Life of the Ancient 

Athenians. Illustrated by stereopticon views. One hour. Pro- 
fessor D'OOGE. 

16. Modern Greek. Selections from the best modern Greek writers. 

Two hours. Professor D'OoGE. 

LATIN. 
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Students who wish a recommendation to teach Latin must satisfac- 
torily complete Courses ^a, in, 11, 12, 21, and 22. 

Courses t, z. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, are intended primarily for undergrad- 
uates; Courses ^a, 8a, 9, 10, 11, 12, T3, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, and 22 
are [or graduates and undergraduates; Courses 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, and 30 are 
primarily for graduates, lliougli undergraduates of exceptional aliilily are 
sometimes admitted to them by special permission; Courses 25 and 26 
are for graduate students exclusively. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Cicero. De Seneclute. De Amicitia, Latin writing. Five sec- 
tions. Three hoars. Assistant Professor Lease, Mr. Mrader, 
Mr. JEFFEHS, and Mr. Stuart. 
3. Horace. Selections from the Odes, Satires, and Epistles. Studies 
in Soman Antiquities. Two sections. Four hours. Assistant 
Professor Drake and Mr. Meadeh. 
[5. The Letters of Pliny. Interpretation of Selected Letters, and lec- 
tures. Three hours. Professor Kolfe. 
Course 5 is omitted in 1896-97-] 
511. Roman Comedy. Lectures upon the history of the Roman Drama, 
the meters of Plantus and Terence, and peculiarities of early 
Latin Syntax. Special study of the Miles Cloriosus. Three 
It Professor Lease. 

us. Interpretation of Selections. Three hours. 

ja. Introduction to Roman Constitutional Antiquities. Lectures and 
reports on collateral readings. 7W hours. Assistant Professor 
Drake. 
[9. Introduction to Classical Philology. Lectures. Three hours. Pro- 
fessor Kelsev. 
In Course 9, a brief outline of the history and present condition of 
classical studies is given, followed by an extended discussion of 
Ihe methods employed in classical philology. Attention is also 
given to the bibliography of the subject. 
Course 9 is omitted in 1896-97.] 
II. Latin Writing. Two sections. TVn hours. Assistant P'ofessor 

Course 1 1 is introductory to Course 12. The principal aim is to 
secure correctness of expression and a feeling for idiom. The 
course may profitably be taken by students whose work in the 
Latin writing of Course I has been of high grade. 
13. Lucretius. Interpretation of the text, and lectures. Three hoars. 
Professor Kelsey. 
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[15. Seneca. Selections from the Epistles. Three hours. Professor 
Kelsev. 
Course 15 is omitted in 1896-97-] 
[17. Latin Masterpieces. Study of selected masterpieces of Roman Lit- 
erature. Tkra hours. Professor Kolfe. 

21. Teachers' Course. Interpretation of Caesar's Gallic War, with 
studies in the synta^t and military antiquities. Two hours. Pro- 
fessor Kelsey. 
Course 21 is open oniy to those who receive special permission. 

23. Reports on the Current Literature of Latin Philology. 7W hours. 
Professor Kelsev and Assistant Professor Drake. 

Course 23 is intended primarily for graduate students. 
25. Seminary. Critical study of Lucretius. Professor Kelsev. 

Course 25 is open to graduate students only, 
27. Study of Roman Coins. Professor Kecsey. 

Course ay is open to graduate students only. 
[29. Latin Grammar. Lectures. Three hours. Professor Rolpe. 

Course 29 is omitted in 1896-97. J 
SECOND f 



Stuart, 

4. Roman Literature. Selections from representative authors. Four 
sections. Four hours. Assistant Professors Drake and Lease, 
and Mr, Header. 

6. Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. Interpretation of Selections, and 
lectures. Three hours. Assistant Prolessor Drake. 

6a. Christian Latin. Selections fiom early Christian writers, with lec- 
tures upon (he Christian Latin Literature. Three hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Lease. 

8a. The Institutes of Gains and Justinian, Interpretation of the text, 
with special study of the technical terms of the Roman Law. 
Two hoars. Mr. MeAdee. 
[io. Introduction to Roman Archicology. Elements of Roman Arehfe- 
ology; topography and architectural history of Rome; sculpture 
and painting in the Roman period. Lectures. Four hours. 
Professor KeLSEY. 
Course 10 is omitted in 1896-97.] 
12. Latin Writing, Advanced course. Two sections. Tivo hours. 
Assistant Professor Lease. 
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In Course 12 attention is given not only to correctness of expres- 
sion, but iilso to matters of style and tlie finer distinctions of the 
language. It is limited to those whose work in Course II has , 
been of a very high grade. 
[14. Latin Grammar. Lectures. Four hours. Professor RoLFE. 

Course 14 is omitted in 1896-97.] 
16. Latin Inscriptions. Reading of inscriptions of different periods 
from squeezes and fac -similes. Interpretation of inscriptions with 
special reference to the study oE Roman life and society. Three 
hours. Professor Kelsev. 
[iS. Ovid. Fasti. Studies in Roman topography and mythology. 
Three hours. Professor Rolfe. 
Course 18 is omitted in 1896-97.] 
20. Historical Pro-seminavy. Scriptores Historiae Augustae. Tivo 

hours. Assistant Professor Drake. 
22. Teachers' Course. Study of Virgil. Three hours. Professor 

Kelsey. 
z^. Reports on the Current Literature of Latin Philology, Continua- 
tion of Course 23. TiBa hc-urs. Professor Kelsey and Assistant 
Professors Drake and Lease. 
26. Seminary. Critical study of Lucretius. Continuation of Course 25, 
Professor Kelsey. 
Course 26 is open to graduate students only. 
28. Study of Roman Coins. Professor KeLsEV. 
Course 28 is open to graduate students only. 
[30. The Italic Dialects. Continuation of Course 29. Three hours. 
Professor Rolfe. 
Course 30 is omitted in 1896-97] 

SANSKRIT. 
Before beginning the study of Sanskrit, the student should have 

of either Greek or Latin, Germanics of the early period. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Beginners' Course. Grammar, and exercises in translation and com- 

position. Text-books: Perry's Sanskrit Primer and Whitney's 
Grammar. Three hours. Dr. Wait. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Interpretation of the prose selections contained in Laiiman's San- 

skrit Reader, with elementary studies in the comparative mor- 
phology of the more important cognate languages. Three hoars. 
Dr. Wait. 
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HELLENISTIC GREEK. 

FIRST SEMESTER, 

1. New Testament. Acts of the Apostles, including gramniatical study 

of the peculiarities of Hellenistic Greek and historical iiittoduc- 
fion to the book and the Apostolic period. Text-books: West- 
cott and Ilott's Greek New Testament, revised edition with 
introduction by Ph. Schaff; Thayers's Winer's New Testament 
Grammar; Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon. TVe hours. Pro- 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Septuagint. Introductory lectures with selected readings from the 

historical and prophetical hooks. Apocrypha — Maccabees, Books 
I and II. Teitt-lMoks: Vetus Testamentum Graece by L. Van 
Ess, or the Old Testament in Greek by H. «. Swele, Vols. I-III. 
Grammar and Lexicon as in Course i, and LiddeU and Scott's 
Lexicon. T-wo hours. Professor Craig. 
HEBREW. 
Graduate students who wish to pursue Hebrew as one of the subjects 
eading to a higlier degree, are required to complete Courses i and 2, or 
in equivalent, before entering on tlie advanced work. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 

1, Genesis. Baer and Delitzsch's Text. Harper's Elements of Gram- 

mar; Craig's Hebrew Word Manual. Three hours. Professor 

3. Prophetic Literature; Amos and Isaiah. Study of the nature and 

content of prophecy in its literary, historical, and ethical aspects. 
Text-books: Hebrew Bible, Driver's Hebrew Moods and Tenses. 
T-iBo hours. Professor Craig. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Deuteronomy, Joshua, I Samuel, Ruth, Jonah. Theile's Biblia 

Hebraica. Davies's Lexicon- Three hours. Professor Craig. 

4. The Book of Job, including study of the literary structure and 

critique of the dominant ideas. Text-books; Baer and Delitzsch's 
Text and Haupt's Polychrome Edition (text by Siegfried). Tmo 
hours. Professor Craig. 

HEBREW LITERATURE. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
I. Lectures, Introduction to the study of the historical and pro- 
phetical books of tlie Old Testament, with special reference to 
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the last results of Assyrian and Babylonian research. The 
lectures are largel) historical and treat also of the origin and 
character of Hebrew instilQlions 7 wo hours. Professor Chmo, 
Course l is open to all students No knowledge of the Semitic lan- 
guages is required. 

ASSYRIAN. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 

1, Introduction to Easy Historical Inscriptions from the Ninth Cen- 

tury, B. C, with study of the Grammar. Text-book: Delilzsch's 
Assyrische Lesestiiclce, dritte Aufiage, Thru hours. Professor 
Craig, 

2. Seminar in Sumerian. Two hours. Professor Craig, 

3a, Tlie Babylonian Stories of Creation; the Deluge and the War of 
Marduk against Tiamat; lectures on the Cosmology of The Baby- 
lonians; Inscription of Tiglathpileser I, cir. wzo B. C. Two 
hours. Professor Craig. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
2. Historical Inscriptions. Selections from the Cuneiform Inscriptions 

of Western Asia (R. I— V). Professor Craeg. 
4. Religious Literature, Texts: King's "The Prayers of the Lifting 
up of the Hand" and Craig's "Keligious Texts." Professor 
Craig, 

ARABIC. 
FIRST SEMESTER, 

1, Introductory Course. Gramaiir and reading. Text Books; Socin's 

Arabic Grammar (English ed.) and BtUnnow'a Chrestoniathy. 
7\eo hoars. Professor Craig. 

2. Selected Suras from the Quran with 

life of Muhammed and Muhammedar 

FRENCH. 

Courses I and 2 must precede all others. Students required to take 
more than eiglit hours of French are allowed to select from other courses, 
subject to the approval of the instructor. 

FIRST SEMESTER, 
I. Beginners' Course. Grammar and easy reading. Six sections. 
four hours. Assistant Professor Levi, Mr. Effinger, and Mr. 
Francois. 
3- Composition and Translation from English into French. 7Sr« 
houts. Mr. Frani^ois. 
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Course 3 is intended for students who want a practical knowledge 
of the language; it is required of all wfio intend to tike i Teach- 
er's Diploma in French. 

6. Critical Prose Writing of the Nineteenth Century. Sainte-Beuve; 

BrunetiSre; Taine, Tjiie hours. Professor Walter. 

8. French Classic Dramas. Two sections. Three hours. Assistant 

Professor LEVI and Mr. Effingeh, 

13. French Lyrics. 1-a Lyre Franjaise.. Three hours. Assistant Pro- 

fessor DE Pont. 
Course 13 is open only to students who have had fourteen hours 

14. Seminary. Two hours. Professor Walter. 

Course 14 is open only to those who receive special permission. 
16. " Lectures Courantes " and Conversation. Three hours. Assistant 

Professor l>e Pont. 
18. Study of Old French. Two hours. Assistant Professor Levi. 
20. Modem French Prose. Musset; M^rim^e; Sand. Two sections. 
Two hours. Professor WflLTEK and Assistant Professor LEVI. 
Course 20 is not open to students who have had rnore than eight 
hours' credit in French. 
22, Dramatists of the Eighteenth Century, from the Classical to the 
Romantic Schools. Regnard; Marivaux; Destouches; etc. Three 
hours. Assistant Professor DE PoNT. 
Course 22 is open to students who have had Course S and a three- 
hour course in addition. 
24. French Literature of the Sixteenth Century. Lectures, recitations, 
and essays. Two hours. Professor WALTER. 
Course 24 is open only to students who receive special permis- 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Modern Prose and Plays. Grammar continued. Six sections. 
Four hours. Assistant Professor Levi, Mr. Effinger, and Mr. 

4. Scientific Reading. La Nature. Four hours. Assistant Professor 

5. Advanced Composition. Continuation of Course 3. Three hours. 

Assistant Professor DE Pont. 

7. Classic French Prose, Pascal; Bossuet; La Bruy6re; Sivign^. Two 

sections. Two hours. Professor Walter and Mr. Effinger. 

9. Montaigne. Tmc hours. Professor Walter. 

10. Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. Tieo hours. Assist- 
ant Professor DE Pont. 
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Course 10 is open only to students who have taken Course 13, ot 
who receive special permission, 
u. Rousseau, Conlrat Social and Selections. Three hours. Professor 
Walter. 
Course 11 is open only to those who receive special permission. 
15. Seminary, Victor Hugo. Dramas. Two hoars. Assistant Pro- 
fessor i)E Pont. 
Course 15 is conducted in French, and is open only to students 

17. Teachers' Course. Two hours. Professor Walter. 

Course 17 is open only to those who receive special permission. 
21. Contemporary French Drama. Two hours. Mr. Francois. 
23. Study of old Frendi. Two hours. Assistant Professor Levi. 
25. French Literature of the Seventeenth Century. Two hoars. Assist- 
ant Professor Levl 
27. Didactic, Narrative, and Satirical Poetry. Regnier; Boileau; Vol- 
taire. Two hours. Assistant Professor Levi. 
ITALIAN. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 

2. Continuation of Course I. Ariosto or Tasso. 7'-!!ia hours. Assist- 

ant Professor Levl 
4. Dante, La Vita Nuova. Oat hour. Professor Walter. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
I. Grandgenfs Italian Grammar. Easy Prose. Three hours. Assist- 
ant Professor I.KVL 
Course I is open only lo those who have completed Courses i and 

3. Dante, Divina Comniedia. Lectures and recitations. 7\io hows. 

Professor Walter. 

SPANISH. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Manning's or Edgren's Spanish Grammar. Easy Prose. Two 

hours. Assistant Professor Levl 
Course i is open only to those who have completed Courses 1 and 

3. Calderon, La Vida es Suefio. 7W hours. Professor Walter. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Continuation of Course 1. Two hours. Assistant Professor Levl 

4. Cervantes, Don Quixote. One hour. Professor Walter. 
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GERMAN. 

The required work in German is all included in Courses I, 2, 3, ^, 
which should be laken in the order of the numerals. The student must 
take, Eor the elementary requirement of eight hours, Courses I and Z; 
for the advanced requirement of eight hours, one of the options desig- 
nated 3n, 3^, etc., and one of (he options designated 411 or i,b. The 
numbers above 4 designate advanced electives which can he taken only 
by special permission. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Beginners' Course. Thomas's German Grammar and a German 

Reader. Five sections. Four hours. Dr. Mensel, Mr. Hild- 

NKR, Mr. DlEKHOFF, and Mr. LesSINR. 

3. Plays of Schiller, with collateral prose reading and practice in 

writing German. This couise may he elected as 3a, 3A. or ■^c. 

3fl. Wilheim Tell. Two sections. Four hours. Assistant Professor 

Winkler and Mr. Diekhof?. 
3#. Jungfrau von Orleans. Two sections. Four hours. Dr, 

Mensel. 
y. Maria Stuart. Three sections. Four hours. Assistant Profes- 
sor Winki.eR, Mr. HlLDNER, and Mr. DeekHOFF. 
5. Third year Eiectives. This course may be elected as 5a, S*. etc. 
Sa. The First Part of Goethe's Faust. Thomas's edition. Four 

hours. Assistant Professor Winkler. 
S*. Goethe's Goli von Berlichingen and Leiden des jun gen Wert hers, 

and Schiller's Rauber. Three hours. Professor HeNCH. 
5f. Schiller's Wallenstein, with extracts from his Geschiehte des 

dreissigjahrigen Kviegs. Three hours. Dr. Mf.nseL. 
5i. Schonbach's Ueher Lesen und Bildung. Two hsurs. Mr. 

DIEKHOPF. 
5j. Schiiler's Philosophic Writings. T-rno hours. Assistant Protes- 

5j. Scientific Pruse. T-mo hours. Mr, Hh.dner, 
Sj. Advanced German Composition. Two seclions. Two hours. 
Dr. Mensel. 
7. Elementary Middle High German. Bachmann's Lesebuch and Paul's 

Grammalik. Two hours. Dr. Mensel. 
g. Modern German Grammar from an Historical and Comparative 
Point of View. I. Phonology and Morphology. Three houn. 
Professor Hench. 
10. History of German Literature. I. From the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Middle Ages. Lectures and readings from Max 
Mailer's German Classics. Threehours. Professor Hench. 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 
2. German Grammar Continued. Reading of easy narrative prose 
and modern dialogue; Storm's Iramensee; Rithl's Fluch der 
Seliiinheit; and Freytag's Journalisten. Five sections. Four 
hours. Dr. Mensel, Mr, Hildner, Mr. Djekhoff, and Mr. 
LessiMG. 

4. Plays of Goethe and Lessing, with collateral prose reading and 

practice in writing German. This course may be elected as 40 
or 4*. 
4a. Goethe's Egmonl. Two sections. Four hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor WtNKLER and Dr. Mensel. 
. i,b. Lessins's Minna von Barnhelm and Emilia Galotti. Three sec- 
tions. Four hours. Mr. Hildner, Mr. Diekhokf, and Mr. 

6. Third Year Eleclives. This course may be elected as 6a, bi, etc. 
ha. The Second Part of Goethe's Faust, Sehrtier's edition. Tkrie 

hours. Assistant Professor Winkler, 
6*. Goethe's Ipbigenie, Taaso, and Hermann und Dorothea. Three 

hours. Mr, D1EKHOFF. 
be. Lessing's Nathan der Weise, Ami Gdie, and Eriiehung des 

Menschengeschlechts, Three hours. Professor HENCti, 
61, Laokoon. A study of Lessing's essay with comparison of the 

critiques by Herder and Goethe, Two hours. Assistant 

Professor WiNKLEK. 
6). Bismarclt's Reden und Briefs, Two hours. Dr. Mensel. 
68- Scientific Prose. Two hours. Mr, Hildner. 
6(, Advanced German Composition. Continuation of Course 5^, 

Two sections. Two hours. Dr. Mensel and Mr. Diek- 

5. Advanced Middle High German. Nibelungenlied and Gudrun. 

Ttvo hours. Dr. MensEl. 
10. Modern German Grammar from an Historical and Comparative 

Point of View, II. Syntax. Three hours. Professor Hench. 
12. History of German Literature. IL Modem Period, Ihree hours. 

Assistant Professor Winkler. 
14, German Itomantictsm, Continuation of Course 13. Two hours. 

Assistant Professor Winkler. 
18, Old High German. Introductory course. Lectures and readings 

from Braune's Althochdeutschea Lssebuch, 3td ed. Two hours. 

Professor Hrnch. 
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GOTHIC. 

FIRST SEMESTEi 



, Lectures on Phonology and Morphology, and Reading of the Gos 
pels. Text-book: Braune's Gotische Grammalik, 4Ih ed. (o 
Balg's translation, 2nd ed.). Two hours. Professor Hench. 



. Epistles and Skeireins aa contained in Heyne's Ullilas, giti ed.. or 
Balg's First Germanic Bible, Lectures on Historical German 
Grammar based on Streitberg's Urgermanische Grammatik. Two 
hours. Professor Hench. 

SCAND NAV AN. 



I, Old Nors d books: Holthausen's Allis- 

landisc E N Allislandische and Altnor- 

wegisc G mm d { r reference), Gunnlaugssaga 

Ormstu g ^ g gasaga, ed. Ranisch. T-wo 
hours. Professor HenCH, 

ENGLISH AND RHETORIC. 

Courses ii, I2, . 
being divided intt 
reports for extempore discussion and conference. These courses are 
designed for advanced students only, and are usually taken by students 
in their last year of residence at the University. 

Courses 7, 8, 9, 10, io«, li, 12, 14, iju, 17, 19, and 2 u, will ordinarily 
be found suitable for graduate students as well as for undergraduates. 
In the case of students who have taken these courses for theirhrst degree, 
special advanced courses are provided for graduate study, after confer- 

the following: The Development of the English Novel; The English 
Satirists of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries; The Romantic 
Revival in England at the close of the last century; The Pre-Shakes- 
pearian Drama in England; Shakespeare's Histories. 

Students who desire to take a Teacher's Diploma in English will be 
enpected to complete Courses 7, 10, loa, 11, and 12. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

Two hoars. Professor ScOTT, 
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In tlie first semester Course i (except one section, which is arranged 
for engineering students) is designed especially for candidates for 
the degrees of A.B. and Ph.B.; in tlie second semester, for all 
other students. 
la. Tlieme-Wriling. Two heuri. Mr. Strauss. 

Course la is open to those who have passed Course i. 

2. Science of Rhetoric. Essays in descripiioii and narrative. Four 

sections. TAree hours. Professor ScoTT. 
Course 2 must lie preceded by Course l, and by Course i or Course 

2 in philosophy. Course la is also recommended. 
■2a. Essays. Four sections. 7'wo lioun. I'rofessor Scott. 

Course 2a is intended for students who, having passed Course 2 in 

the second semester, desire to continue their work in composition. 

It is open only to those who receive special permission. 

3. Old English (Anglo-Saxon) for Beginners. Two sections. Two 

hoars. Professor IIempl. 
J. English Literature. Late Middle and Early Modern English (four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries), with especial reference to Chaucer. 
Professor Hemfl. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Course i. Courses 3 and 4 are also 

7- Teachers' Course. Historical English Grammar. Two hours. 

Professor Hempl. 
9. Old-English Syntax, 7^ hours. Professor IIBMPL. 
Course 9 must be preceded by Course 3. 

10. Principles of Literary Criticism. Lectures and discussions. One 

hour. Professor DemmoN. 
Course 10 is especially designed to accompany Course I [. 

1 1. English Literature Seminary. Study of masterpieces; More's Utopia; 

li aeon's Essays; Milton's Areopagitic a; Car lyle's Sartor Kesart us; 
George Eliot's Silas Marner; Spenser's Faery Queen, Book I; 
Shakespeare's Sonnets; Milton's Paradise Lost; Dryden's Absa- 
lom and Achilophel; Wordsworth's Excursion; Tennyson's Prin- 
cess; BtowninR's Soul's Tragedy; Swinburne's Alalanta in Caly- 
don. Four sections. Two hours. Professor Uemmon. 
Course 11 must be preceded by Courses z and s. 

21. Development of Rhetorical Theory. An historical and comparative 

study of th:; growth of rhetorical theory from Aristotle to the 
present time. Two hours. Professor Scott. 
■ Course 21 is open only to graduate students, 

22. Studies In the text of Shakespeare, Two hours. Professor Dem- 
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to illusttale tlie methods oF textual study as applied to a play like 
Hamlet, and the difficulties to be overcome in eHlablishing a text. 
The McMillan Shakespeare Library affords a very full apparatus 
for these studies. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

1. Paragtaph-Writiug. Five sections. Two hours. Mr. GRAY and 

Mr. Strauss. 
See note to Course I in first semester. Three of the sections are 
designed for engineering students, 
la. Theme-Writing. Two hours. Mr. Strauss. 

2. Science of Rhetoric. Essays in exposition and argument. Four 

sections. Three hours. Professor Scott. 
See note lo Course 2 in first semester. 
36. Essays. Four sections. Tivo hours. Professor ScoTr. 

Course 2b is intended for students wljo, having passed Course 2 in 
the first semester, desire to continue tlieir work in composition. 
It is open only to those who receive special permission. 
4. Engbsh Literature. Transition and Early Middle English (twelfth 
and thirteenth centuriesl. Tzee hours. Professor Hempl. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Course 3. 
6. English Literature. Modern English. Threehours. Professor il em ru 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 5. A manual is used to give 
a general survey of the subject: but special attention is given lo 
each author or period by certain members of the class, each mem- 
ber making about half a dozen special studies and reports. 
8. Old-English (Anglo-Saxon) Poetry. Threehours. Professor Hem PL. 
I03. Principles of Literary Criticism. Lectures and discussions. One 
hour. Professor Demmon. 
Course loa must be preceded by Course 10. It is designed to 
accompany Course 12. 
12. Shakespeare Seminar;-. Plays selected; A Midsummer Night's 
Dream; The Merchant of Venice; As You Like It; Twelfth 
Night; The Tempest; Richaid III; the two parts of Henry IV; 
Henry V; Hamlet; Othello; King Lear; Macbeth; Coriolanus. 
Four sections. Two hours. Professor Demmon. 
Course 12 must be preceded by Course 1 1. 
14. American Literature Seminary. Authors studied; Irving, Poe, 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Thoreau, Bayard 
Taylor, Whitlier, Holmes. Lowell, llowells, and James. Two 
hours. Professor Demmon, 
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Course 14 must be preceded by Course 11. Representative works 
of the authors named are studied and compared with masterpieces 
o( British authors, and an attempt made to discover the distinct- 
ively American element. 
5. Principles of Style. Inductive study of masterpieces of English 
prose, with a view to verifying rhetorical principles. Lectures, 
readings, and discussions. Two hours. Professor ScOTT. 

Course 15 is open to those who have taken Course 2. 
7, Principles of Linguistic Science. Two hours. Professor Hempl. 

In Course t7, the general principles of philology are studied with 
the aid of a text-book and lectures. The course is intended for 
students of either ancient or modern languages, 
9. Spoken English, with special reference to American English. 7^o 
hours. Professor Hempl. 

In Course 19 a study is made of colloquial English as distinguished 
from the English of books and artificial speech, and an attempt 
is made to settle some of the important facts as to the fortunes of 
English speech in our country, 
zo. Old -Engl isli Phonology and Morphology. Three hoars. Profes- 
sor Hempl. 

Course 20 must be preceded by Course 3. It is omitted in 1896-97. J 
II. Development of Khelorieal Theory. An historical and comparative 
study of the growth o! rhetorical theory from Aristotle to the 
present time. Tivo hours. Professor ScOTT. 

Course 21 is open only to graduate students. 

ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 

For information regarding the University oratorical associations, and 
he annual contests in oratory and debate, which afford opportunity for 
practical application of the principles tauglit, see page 33. 



1. Elocution Exercises in voice culture, breathing position, and 
technique of gesture, pronunciation and emphasis, the Rush 
and Delsarte philosophic, elements of Quality and Force of 
voice, with their applications Too houis Professor IRUE- 

3. Studi of Great Orators Ancient Orators, and Modem Orators of 
Continental Europe. Lectures on methods of public address and 
sources of power; study of representative selections. Two hours. 
Professor Trueblood. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Courses 1 and 2; and by Courses 1 
and 2 in English, 
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5. Oral Discussions. Application of the principles of loimal logic and 
elocution in debating leading questions of the day. Designed to 
develop readiness of extemporuation. Preparation of briefs. 
Recommended to those who desire to enter the inter-col legi ale 
debates. Two hours. Professor Tkueblood. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Courses i and t. by Courses 1 and 2 
in English, and by a course in elementary logic. 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
2. Elocution, Exercises in vocal culture continued; elements of Pitch 
and Time with illustrations; study and application of the princi- 
ples of action; delivery of short extracts from masterpieces of the 
orators. Two hours. Professor TkUEBLOOD. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course r. 
4. Study of Great Orators; English and American Orators. Continua- 
tion of Course 3. Lectures on qualifications of the orator; com- 
parison of methods of great orators; conslmclion of a speech. Tiuo 
hours. Professor Trueblood. 
Course 4 must he preceded by Coures i, 2, and 3; and by Courses 
1 and 2 in English. 
6a. Shakespearian Reading. Critical study and reading of two of 
Shakespeare's plays^ a comedy and a tragedy. 7\i!o hours. Pro- 
fessor Trueblood. 
Course 6a must be preceded by Courses 1 and 2. 
MUSIC. 
The courses _n music are open to students who evince sufficient 
musical ability to pursue them with profit. Courses I and 2 are intro- 
ductory to the technical and critical courses, and no advanced credit will 
be allowed for them. Courses Is and 2a are open to students who pos- 
sess good voices and can read readily at sight; students electing these 
courses are required to sing at the Vesper Services from the beginning 
ol \.)k first simesUi to the sprjng vacation Courses 3 to 8 are technical 
and represent four years' work Course I oa is intended primarily for 
graduate students, but is open to undergraduates vuho are fitted to 
do adianced «ork Courses go, qA, i la, and 11^, are open to stu- 
dents who wish to study the histoncil development of music, as well 
as Its signihcance as an art 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
I Fundamental Pnnciples of Musical Science. Two hours. Profes- 
sor Stanle-v 
10. Choral Music. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 
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3. Science of Harmonj'. Two hcurs. Professor STANLEY. 
5a, Simple Counterpoint. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 
6b. Double Counterpoint, Two hours. Professor STANLEY. 

7. Canon. Fugue. Two hburs. Professor Stanley. 

9a. Tlie History of Music, including Modern Opera. Lectures. Two 

hours. Professor Stanley. 
lOfl. Free Composition. Instrumentation. Two hours. Professor 

1 la. Musical Criticism. Lectures. One hour. Professor Stanley. 
SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Fundamental Principles of Musical Science, including Elementary 

Harmony. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 
2a. Choral Music. Ttoo hours. Professor Stanley. 

4. Science of Harmony. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 
S*. Simple Counterpoint. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 

6i. Double Counterpoint and Simple Forms. Tivo hours. Professor 

8. Canon. Fugue. Sonata Form. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 
i)b. The History of Music. Wagner's Music Dramas. Lectures. Two 

hours. Professor Stanley. 
1 1&. Music in its Ethical Relations. Lectures. One hour. Professor 

HISTORY. 

Courses I and 2 must precede all other courses in history. Courses 3 
and 4 may, however, be taken in connection with Courses I and 2 respee- 
lively. Course 13 may be taken in eonneclion with Course 3 by all but 
first year students. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. The General History of Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to 
the close of the Middle Ages. Lectures, and quizzes on lectures 
and on assigned reading. Three hours. Dr. DlxoN. 

3. The Political and Constitutional History of England from the 

earliest times to 1603. Lectures and quizzes. Three hours. Mr. 

5. Advanced study of the Constitutional History of England during 

the Middle Ages, based upon Slubbs's Select Charters and The 
Chronicles and Memorials, Three hours. Mr. JOHNSTON. 
7. History and Institutions of Greece, Text-book: Oman. Three 

hours. Dr, Dixon. 
II. History of Europe from 17S9 to 1815, Lectures, Two hours. 
Professor Hudson. 
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113. Supplementary to Course ii. Quiz on lectures, together witii a 
study of some of the more important original sources. Two sec- 
tions. One hour. Professor Hudson. 

14. The Poiilical and Constitutional History of the United States. 
Lectures, and quizzes on lectures and on assigned reading. 
Three sections. Three hours. Professor McLaughlin, 

18. Research Work in American History, with lectures. Three hours. 

Professor McLauchlin. 
Course iS is open only to graduate students and to seniors obtain- 
ing permission. 

19. Constitutional Law and Poiilical Institutions of the United States. 

Text-books and lectures. Three hours. Professor McI.aughi.fn. 
21. The British Empire; how it was formed and how it is governed. 

Lectures. Ttfe hours. Professor Hudson. 
In connection with Course 21 students wishing to do advanced 

work in English institutions may elect Course 21a, Course 2\b, or 

both. 
21fl. Supplementary to Course 31, the object being to direct the reading 

of students in connection with the topics covered by the lectures. 

One hour. Professor Hudson. 
21*. Municipal Government in Great Britain, One hour. Tiofessot 

Hudson. 

23. Advanced course for the study of the Financial History of the French 

Revolution. Three hours. Professor IIUUSON. 
Course 23 is open only to graduate students and to seniors obtaining 

permission. 
25. Grsduate Seminary. Professors Hudson and McLaughlin and 



SECOND SEMESTER. 
2. The General History of Europe from the close of the Middle 

Ages to the Outbreak of the French Revolution. Lectures, and 

quizzes on lectures and on assigned reading. Three hours. Dr. 

Dixon. 
4. The Political and Constitutional History of England since 1603. 

Lectures and quizzes. Three hours. Mr. JOHNSTON. 
6. The History of the English Reformation. Lectures. Three hours. 

Mr. Johnston. 
8. Roman History and Institutions. Three hours. Dr. DiXON. 
12. History of Europe since 1815. Lectures. Tsio hours. Professor 

Hudson. 
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I za. Supplementary (o Course 12. Quiz on lectures togelher with a 
study of some ot the more important original sources. Two sec- 
tions. One hour. Professor Hudson. 

13, American Colonial History, i-ectnres and assigned reading. Three 
hours. Professor MCLAUGHLIN. 

15, The Political and Constitutional History of the United States. 
Continuation of Course 14. Lectures and quizzes on lectures and 
on assigned reading. Three sections. Three hours. Professor 
McLaughlin. 

17. Research Work in the History of the United States. Two hours. 
Professor Mc La UGH I. IN. 
Course 17 is open only to graduates and to seniors obtaining per- 

20. Topical Work in American History. One hour. Professor Mc- 



22. The Political 1 

other European 

Hudson. 

In connection with Course 22 students wishing to do advanced 
work in political institutions may elect Course 2217^ Course 2245, 
or both. 

22fl. Supplementary to Course 22, the object being to direct the reading 
of students in connection with the topics covered by the lectures. 
Onehpur. Professor Hudson, 

22*. Municipal Government in Continental Europe. One hour. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 

24. Bismarck and his work. Three hours. Professor Hudson. 

Course 24 is open only to graduate students and to seniors 

26. Graduate Heminary. Professors Hudson and McLaughlin and 

Dr. D[X0N, 
28. EnglishHisloricalWrilersandMalerials. Modern period. Onehoitr. 

Mr. Johnston. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The courses in philosophy arc not open to first year students. Courses 
I, an, zb, 3, 4, 13, and 14 are primarily for undergraduates. Courses 3a, 4a, 
6, 7, 8, to, 10a, II, 12, i^a, i8, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, and 27 are primarily 
for graduates, but students who have had the necessary preparation will 
not be excluded. The other courses are for both undergraduates and 
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graduates. Students should consult with the instructors before making 
elections. 

The attention of students in philosophy is called especially to the 
following courses in other branches of study; Greek 10 and 12, Latin 6«, 
13, and 15, French 11, German 51, 5^, and 6|, Italian 3 and 4, Eng- 
lish 15 and 2[, History I, Z, 11, 12, 14, and 15, Science and Art of 
Teaching 3, 4, and 6, Political Economy z, 8, 9, and 22, and Malhematies 
3. 4. 9, and 10. 

The Philosophical Club holds regular meetings during the year, con- 
ducted chieflv by the students; though papers are given at intervals by 
the instructors. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
I. Philosophical Introduction. Pari I, first h If f Bern t Mean- 
ing and Scope of Philosophy. Lectu e and q Part 

II, second half of semester. Either (0) El n t £ L g e, or 
{(5) Elements of Psychology. Three hau P t I P fessor 
WenLev; Part II (a), Mr. Rebec; Part II {b). \ t Pro- 

Course 1 is also given in the second semester. 
3. History of Ancient and Mediasval Philosophy. Lectures and read- 
ing. Three hours. Assistant Professor Li.OYD. 
Course 3 should be preceded by Course I and either 20 or 2i. 
3(7. Special Studies in History of Philosophy. Reading, reports, and 
theses. One hour. Assistant Professor Li.ovd. 

5. History of Ancient Ethics. Lectures and ai.signed reading. Two 

hours. Mr. Rebec 

6. Plato's Republic. Collateral reading and theses. Two hours. Mr. 

[7. Aristotle's Ethics. Two hours. Mr. Rebec. 
Course 7 is omitted in 1896-97.] 
8. Spinoza. Elwes's Translation of Spinoja's Works. Lectures, read- 
ing, and reports. Two hours. Assistant Professor LLOVIi. 

10. Kanl's Critique of Pure Reason. Watson's Selections from Kant. 
Lectures, reading, and reports. Two hours. Professor Wenley. 

lOfl. Special Studies in Kanl. One thesis. One hour. Professor Wenley. 

15. Political Philosophy. A critical study of society, sovereignty, 
rights, duty, and the idea of the social organistn. T'sbo liours. 
Assistant Prole ssor Llovd. 

17. ..Esthetics. An historical review of leading theories and their con- 
nection with philosophical systems. Bosan quel's History of 
jEsthetics will serve as a basis of study. Two hours. Mr. ReBEC. 

[19. Representative Modern Psychologists. Two hours. 
Course 19 is omitted in 1896-97.] 
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21. The Relation Between Science and Philosophy — historically treated. 
7W hours. Professor Wenley. 

23. Journal Club, Reading of journals and new publications. Reports 
and discussions. Special reference to studies in other depart- 
ments. Two hours. Professor Wenlev, Assistant Professor 
Lloyd, and Mr, Rebec, 

[25. Eiperimental Psycliology. Beginners' Course, Three hours. 

Course 25 is also given In the second semester. It is omitted in 
1896-97,] 

[26. Experimental Psychology. Advanced Course. Original Investiga- 

Course 26 is omitted in 1896-97.] 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

1, Pliilosophical Introduction, Same as in first semester. Three hours. 
Professor Wenlev, Assistant Professor Lloyi>, and Mr. Reeec. 
2a. Second Course in Logjc. Minto's Logic Inductive and Deduct- 
ive, and Bosanquet's Essentials in Logic. T'iso hours. Mr. REBEC. 
lh. Second Course In Psychology, James's Text-book of Psychology. 
Two hours. Assistant Professor Llovd. 
4, History of Modern Philosophy. Lectures and reading. Three 
hoars. Assistant Professor Llovd, 
40. Special Studies in History of Philosophy, Reading, reports, and 
theses. One hour. Assistant Professor Lloyd. 
9, Hume, Origin, development, and influence of his thought. Lec- 
tures, reading, and theses. Tvio hours. Mr. Rebec, 
II. Hegel. Wallace's Logic of Hegel. Two hours. Professor Wen- 

[12, Philosophy since Hegel, Two hours. Professor WENLEV. 
Course 12 is omitted in 1896-97.] 

13. Metaphysics of Ethics. Ttoo hours. Professor Wenlev. 

14. Systematic Ethics. Two hours. Assistant Professor Lloyd. 
Students are recommended to take Courses 13 and 14 together. 

14a. Special Studies in Ethics. Reading, reports, and theses. One 

hour. Assistant Professor Lloyd. 
[16, Philosophy of Religion, T^o hours. Assistant Professor Lloyd. 

Course 16 is omitted in 1896-97.] 
18. The Relation of Rhetoric (o Philosophy. Philosophical basis of 

discourse. Two hours. Mr, Rebec. 
[20. Repre.sentative Modern Psychologists. Continuation of Course ig. 
Tfeo hours. 
Course 20 is omitted in 1896-97.] 
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22. The Relation between Science and Philosophy— systematically 
treated. Continuation of Course 2i. Tvio hours. Professor 
WENI.EY. 
24, Journal Club. Reading of Journals and new publications. Reports 
and discussions. Special reference to studies in other deparl- 
menls. Two hours. Professor Wenlev, Assistant Professor 
Llovd, and Mr. Rebec. 
[25. Esperimenlal Psychology. Beginners' Course. Thret hours. 

Course 25 is also given in fitst semester. It is omitted in 1896-97.] 
[27, Experimental Psychology. Advanced Course. Continuation of 
Course 26. Six hours. 
Course a? is omitted in 1896-97.] 

THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 
Students who wish to prepare themselves for ordinary class-room 
duties, are advised to pursue Course I, if they can take but one; those 
who propose to assume the management of high schools or graded 
schools, should take Course 5, in connection with Course I. In both 
cases, however it is desirable for them to pursue Course 2. The order 
in which Courses 1 and 2 are taken is not material. Students are 
recommended to take Course 1 or Course 2 before the historical courses. 
The University gives a Teacher's Diploma lo Bachelors at the time 
of their graduation, provided they have connpleted Courses 1 and i and 
some one of the three-hour courses described below, and also at least 
one of the teachers' courses offered bv profcisors of other branches Also 
t M I rs d D t wh tb ) 11 d g p d 1 1 \ 
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lures. Text-book: CompayrS's History of Pedagogy. The 
subjects treated in the lectures given in this course are Oriental, 
Greek, and Roman educaUon, and the rise and early develop- 
ment o£ Christian Schools. Three hours. Professor Hinsdale, 
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J. School Supervision. General school management, the art of grad- 
ing and arranging courses ol study, the conduct of institutes, etc. 
Recitations and lectures. Text-book: Payne's Chapters on 
School Supervision. Three hours. Professor HinsdAe, 
SECOND SEMESTER. ~ 

:. Theoretical and Critical Pedagogy. The principles underlying the 
arts of teaching and governing. Lectures with readings. Hins- 
dale's Studies in Educalion. Faar heurs. Professor IIinsdai.e. 

4. History of Modern Education. Recitations and lectures. Text- 
book; Compayr^'s History o( Pedagogy. The topics dealt with 

lional thought and practice. Three hoars. Professor HlNSDALE. 
6. The Comparative Study of Educational Systems, Domeilic and 

Foreign. Lectures. Ttso hours. Professor Hinsdale. 
[7. Seminary. Study and discussion of special topics in the history and 

philosophy ol edncalioti. Two hours. Professor Hinsdale. 
Course 7 is omitted in 1896-97.] 
8. The Great Exponents of Educational Thought. An historical and 

expository course for students of advanced standing. Lectures 

with reading. Davidson's Aristotle and Ancient Educational 

Ideals. One hour. Professor Hinsdale. 

POLtTICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY. 

Political Economy. — The courses in political economy are classified 
as undergraduate, intermediate, and graduate courses. Courses 2, 3. 4, 
and 5 are primarily designed for undergraduate students; of these, Course 

2 is required for admission to all other courses except to Course 3; Course 

3 should if possible precede Course 2. The intermediate courses, viz.: 
Courses 6, 8, 9, II, 13, 17, and 18, may also be taken by any student 
and will count as part of the regular work of graduate students. The 
graduate courses, vii.; Courses U, 25, 26, 27, and 28 are not open to 
undergraduate students virho pursue tbeir work on the credit system, but 
may be taken by those who are working on tlie university system. 

Sociology .^Work in sociology may begin either with Course 19 or 
Course 22. The latter should be chosen by those who care only for the 
practical aspects of the subject, and who intend taking only one course. 
Those who plan to take all the work should complete both these courses 
before their senior year. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
2. Elements of Political Economy. Lectures andquiiies. Four hours. 
Pfofessor Taylor. 
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, Problems in Political Economy, Lectures and quizzes. Four hours. 
Professor Adams. 
Course S treats in a cursory manner current problems in political 
ecA)iny. The problems studied are the following: The Railway 
PrMem, Industrial Crises, Free Trade and Protection, Industrial 
Reforms, Labor Legislation, and Taxation, It is designed as the 
supplement of Coun,e 2 by which it must be preceded, and is 
introductory to Courses 4, 6, S, 9, II, 12. and 13, although it is 
not required for these courses. 

. Money and Banking. Three hours. Professor Taylok. 

I. Industrial History of Ibe United States, with special reference to 
tlie tariff. Two hours. Profess&r Tavlor. 
Course II is omitted in 1896-97,] 

. The Theory and Practice of S O DC olEy, 



Course 13 treats statistics as a n 
ment important not only to 
to all wbo wish to qualify 
current social and political d 
. Seminary in Finance. T1110 h 
. Principles of Sociology. Lect 
Coo LEY. 
Course 19 aims at a syslema 
underlying principles of soc 
review of the development o 
with an analysis of existi g 
Sociology is recommended 

. Special Studie 



od 



Two hi 



. in Sociology. I 

Dr. COOLEV. 

i in Economics 



25. Critical Studies in 

fessors Adams and Taylor d D 
Course 25 is specially intended lor graduate students, but is open to 
seniors specializing in political economy who satisfy the instruc- 
tors of their fitness for the work. 

27. Current Economic Legislation and Literature. One hour. Profes- 

SF.COND SEMESTER 
3, History of the Development of Induslr 1 d 

quizzes. Three hours. Professor Ad 
Course 3 is designed to be introductorj rs n p 

economy. It is not, however, requi d ad ss n h 

courses. It embraces a history of Eng h nd a oc m 

the twelfth century to the present time, and is designed to show 
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how modern induslrial customs and rights came into existence. 

Il is desirable tliat \\ should be preceded by Course I in history. 

4, Principles of the Science o£ Finance. Text-book. Three hours. 

6. The Transportation Probletn. Lectures and quiizes. Three hours, 

Professor Adams. 
8. Socialism. History and Theory. Two hours. Professor Tayt.OR. 
[12. History of Political Economy. Textbook, with supplementary 
lectures and reports. Ttvo hours. Professor Tayloh. 
Course 12 is important to all students specialising in political econ- 
omy. It is omitted in 1896-97.] 
18. Seminary in Economics. Two hours. Professor Taylor. 
22. Problems in Sociology. Lectures and quizzes. Four hours. Dr. 

Course 22 embraces a study of the treatment of criminals, poor 
relief, the assimilation of immigrants, the development of great 
cities, and other sociological questions of present importance. 
24. Special Studies in Sociology and Statistics. T^o hours. Dr. 

Course 24 is similar in character to Course 21. Students who have 

taken Course 13 and wish to follow it with practical training in 

statistical work, have an opportunity to do so. 

26. Critical Studies in Economics and Sociology. Continuation of 

Course 25. Three hours. Professors AuAMS and Taylor and Dr. 

COOLEV. 

28. Current Economic Legislation and Literature. One hour. Profes- 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 



Lectures 
history 


on Internalional Law. T-.vo hoi 
is open only to those who have 1 
; Course 2 is especially recommet 
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SECOND SEMESTER 










History < 
Course 2 


)f Treaties 
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BIBLIOGRAPHV. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Courses !, 2, 3, 4, and 6 are identical with courses prescriiied £or 
students in the DepLirlmenl of Engineering. Courses la. 2a, ia, and 4t>, 
to be taken in their order, are intended for other students; Course la 
being required for the degree of B.L., and la and 2a for the degrees of 
A.B., Ph.B„ and B,S. Students so desiring may substitute Courses i, i*, 
and 2 for the shorter Courses la, ia; and Courses 3, 4, for the shorter 
Courses 30, 43. 

Courses I, \a, lb, 2, 2a, 2b, 3, yi, 4. 40, and 6 are intended primarily 
for undergraduates; Courses 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, IJ, 19, 20, 21, and 22 a' ; for 
graduates and undergraduates; Courses g, 11, 13, [4, 16. 17, l3, 23, and 
24 are primarily for graduates, (hough undergraduates of exceptional 
ability are admitted by special periQission. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
1. Algebra and Analytic Geometry (1). Five sections. Four hours. 

Mr. LVMAN. Mr. HalL, Mr. GoDdarii, and Mr. COAR. 
la. Plane Trigonometry and Algebra. Ten sections. TArei hours, 

Mr. Lyman, Mr. Hall, Mr. Goddaed, and Mr. CoAR. 
ih. Plane Trigonometry. Three sections. Tvio hours. Mr. Godpard 

and Mr, Coar. 
3. Calculus. Four sections. Five hours. Professor ZiWET, Mr. 

Lyman, and Dr. Glover. 
30. Calculus (I). Four hours. Professor Beman. 
S- Solid Analytic Geometry (I). Two hours. Professor Beman. 

6. Calculus and Mechanics (II). Three sections. Four hours. Pro- 

fessor ZlWET and Mr. Lvman. 

7. Projective Geometry (1). Three hours. Dr. GLOVER. 

9. Differential Equations (I). Three hours. Professor Beman. 
11. IntroductiontolheTheoryofFunclions(I). Ihreehours. Dr.Gi.ovER. 
13. Mathematical Reading. Credit arranged with instructor. 

Course 13 is designed lo give graduate students an opportunity to 
read standard mathematical works under the direction of the 
Faculty. 
16. Advanced Mechanics (II), Two hoars. P'rofesaor ZlWET. 
19. Teachers' Seminary. Algebra. Tivo hours. Professor BemaN. 
Couise 19 is open only lo those who have completed Courses I, z, 
3, 4, or i«, 2fl. 3fl, 43. 
[zi. Fourier's Series, and Spherical, Cylindrical, and Ellipsoidal Har- 



Course 21 is omitted in 1896-97.] . 

[23. Theory of Substitutions (I). Three 

Course 23 is omitted in 1896-97.] 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Analytic Geometry (II). Five sections. Four hours. Mr. LVMAN, 
Mr. GoDDARD, and Mr. Coar. 

2a. Plai.e Anal' lie Geometry. Eleven sections. Four hours. Pro- 
fessor ZiWET, Mr. LvMAN, Mr. Hall, Mr. Godiiard, and Mr, 
Coar, 

2b. 3|)herieai Tiigonometry. Two hours. M]'. Hall. 

4, Calculus and Mechanics (I). Four sections. Five /lours. Profes- 
sor ZlWET, Mr. LvMAN, and Dr. Glover. 

4a. Calculus (II). Four hours. Professor Bum an, 

8. Projective Geometry (II). Three hours. Di. GlOVER. 
10. Quaternions. Credit arranged with instructor. Professor Bemax. 

12. Modern Higher Algebra. Three hours. Mr. Hall. 

13. Mathematical Reading. Credit arranged viilh itistriiclor. 
See note to Course 13 in first semester. 

14. Introduction to (he Theory of Functions (II). Three hours. Dr. 

Glover. 

15. Advanced Mechanics (I). Three hours. Professor ZlWET. 

17. Diffejenlial Equations. Ttpo hours. Professor Beman. 

18. Solid Analytic Geometry (II). Two hours. Professor Bem AN. 

20. Teachers' Seminary. Geometry. Two hours. Professor Beman. 
Course 20 is open only to those who have completed Courses i, 2, 



[22 
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hours. 
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as. Three hours. 




Course 24 is omitted i 


.n 1896-9 J.] 










FIRST SEMESTER. 



i Ellipboidal Har 



I. Mechanics, Sound, and LiKht. Five hours. Dr. St. John. 

For Course I a knowledge of plane trigonometry is indispensable. 
3. Physical Laboratory Work for Beginners. Tliis cour.se may be 
elected as 3a, three hours, or }*. two hours. Dr. Gu THE. 
Course 3 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 1. It is also 
given in the second semester. Students presenting note-books 
from High School physical laboratories approved by this depart- 
ment, may be allowed three hours credit instead of two for Course 
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Course 4 must be preceded by Courses i, 2, 311 or 3*, and a course 
in general or in analytical chemistrv. 

5. Electrical Measurements. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory work. 

Three hours. Professor CaRhart, Assistani Professor Patter- 
son, and Dr. Guthe. 
Course S must be preceded by Courses i, 2, and 30 or 3*. A knowl- 
edge ol calculus is also required. 

6. Sound. Violle: Acoustique. Three hours. Dr. St. Joii>J. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 1 and by Course 3a or 3^. 

A knowledge of calculus is also required. 

7. Electricity and Magnelism: Mascart and Jouberl. Three hours. 

Assistant Professor Patterson. 
Course 7 must be preceded by Course z. A knowledge of calculus 
is also required. 
9, Tlieory of Heat: Preston. Tibo hours. Professor Carhart. 

13. Geometrical Optics. Tiao hours. Dr. ST. JoiiN. 

Course 13 must be preceded byCourse i. A knowledge of calculus 
is also required. 

14. Sound. Advanced laboratory work. Two houys. Dr. St. John. 
Course 14 must be preceded by Course 6, 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

1. Mechanics, Sound, and Light. Five hours. Dr. St. John. 

sable. 

2. Electricity and Magnetism. Four hours. Professor Caehart and 

Assistant Professor 1'atterson. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course i and by a course in general 
or in analytical chemistry. 
23. Heat. Lectures and recitations. Two honrs. Professor Carhar r 
and Assistant Proiessor Patterson. 
Course 2a must be preceded by Course 1. 

3. Physical Laboratory Work for Beginners. This course may be 

elected as 31;, three hours: or 3S, two hours. Assistant Professor 
Patterson and Dr. Guthe. 
See note to Course 3 in first semester. 

8. Heat. Laboratory work. Tim hours. Dr. Guthe, 
Couise 8 must be preceded by Course la. 

10. Electricity and Magnetism; Mascart and Jouberl, Two hours. 

Assistant Professor I'attebson. 
Course 10 must be preceded by Course 7. 

11. Theory of Light; Preston. Recitations and laboratory work. Four 

hours. Dr. St. John. 
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Course I : musl be preceded by Course 6. A knowledge o£ calculus 

12. Eleelrieol Measurements. Continuation of Course 5. Lectures 
anil laboratcry work. Two hoars. Dr. GUTHE. 

15. I.iglit. Advanced lalioratory work. Two hours. Dr. St. JoifN. 
Course 15 must lie precetied by Course II. 

16. Ciiemical Physics. Eiectrocheniistty. Theories of Solutions and 

Electrolytes, including the Osmotic Theory of the Voltaic Cell. 
Lectures and laboratory wnrk. Thrie lionrs. Dr. GuTHE. 
Course 16 must lie preceded by Course 5 and by Courses 1 and 5 in 
general chemistry. 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Before beginning the study of chemistry students should complete 
Course ! in pliysits. Students ivho enter upon the study of chemistry 
ivith the intention of lilting themselves for leaching the science, or who 
intend to acquire scientific knowledge of the subject for other purposes, 
should take Courses I, 2, 3, 5, and 6. Courses 9 to 13 are also recom- 
mended to all except those who wish to make a purely technical appli- 
cation of the study. The research laboratory is intended ior graduate 
students and for advanced undergraduates. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and Experimental. Lectures and 

6. Historical and Theoretical Chemistry. Lectures. Two hours. 
Professor FrEKR. 
Course 6 must he preceded by Courses 2 and S in general chemistry; 
the student must also have a good knowiedge of analytical and 
organic chemistry. The couise is intended Cor undergraduates, 
but is also suitable for graduates. 
12. Physical Chemistry. Chemical Dynamics. Continuation of Course 
6. Two /wars. Dr. Lachman. 
Course 12 must be preceded by Courses I and 2 in physics, and 
either preceded or accompanied by Course 6 in general chemistry. 
It is extremely desirable that the student be familiar with calculus 
and with organic chemistry. 

EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 

2, Laboratory Work in General Inorganic Chemistry. Credit arranged 

with inslnic/or. Mr, HiGi.KV. Mr. Leciht. and Dr. Sherman. 

Course 2 must he preceded or accompanied by Course i or an 

equivalent. It is supplementary to Course 1 and covers in the 
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lalwratory tile ground covered by lectures in Course 1. Students 
should elect at least five hours of laboratory work in Course 2 
during (lie year, in order to complete the general work of inor- 
ganic chemistry. 

3. Continuation of Course 1. Laboratory Work in Advanced Inor- 

ganic Cliemistry. Credit arranged -with instructors. Mr.HlGLEV, 
Mr. LiCHTY, and Dr. Sherman. 
Course 3 must be preceded by at least five hours of work in Course 
2. Students taking tliis course, after completing the regulnr 
work, are given some special advanced work in systematic inor- 
ganic preparations. If they wish to continue the work in the 
following year, they may do so by electing Course 4. 

4. Laboratory Research in General Inorganic Chemistry. Continua- 

tion of Course 3- Credit arranged ■with instructors. Professor 
Freer, Mr. Higley, and Mr. Lichty. 
Course 4 is intended primarily for undergraduates who have 
taken the regular courses in laboratory instruction given in this 
department, but it is also designed for graduate students who 

7. Laboratory Research. Credit arranged itnth instructor. Professor 

Course 7 is intended for advanced students, and it is open only to 
students who receive special permission. The work is in General 
Organic Chemistry, althougli inorganic topics may Xx selecteil at 
the wish nE the student. Students electing this course must iie 
able to read German and French, and must have a knowledge of 
general inorganic, organic, and analytical chemistry. 

8. Journal Club. One hour. Professor Freer. 

Course S must be preceded by Course 6. All the instructors and 
3.ssistants in the department take part in the club. It is intended 
for graduate students. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

5. Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and Experimental. Continuation 

of Course 1. Four hours. Professor Freer. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Course 1. 

9. Laboratory Work in the Methods of Determining Molecular 

Weights. Three hours. Mr. Higlf.y. 

10. Spectroscopic Analysis and Use of the Spectroscope. Lectures and 

laboratory work. Four hours. Mr. Lichty. 

11. Work with the Polariscope, etc. Laboratory work. Two hours. 

Mr. Lichty. 
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13. Laboratory Work, Thermoehemical and Elect rocliemleal. Three 
Course 13 must be preceded by Course 12. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
It is recommended that a laboratory course in general chemistry pre- 
cede laboratory work in analytical or in organic chemistry. Those 
entering upon the study of analytical chemistry, whether for scientific or 
technical ends, should first take Courses 1 ati<i ^. In organic chemistry. 
Course 10 or Courses 10 and 11 should be taken first, and either Course 
or Course 14 may be taken next. In synthetic research, Courses 10, 
. 12, 13, and 17 may be taken. For commercial analysis. Courses to, 
, and 14 should be taken. For metallurgical analysis, Courses 1, 4, 6, 
and g are required. For manufacturing chemistry, Courses 1, 4, 5, 
, 1 1, 14, and 16 are advised. In preparation for physiological chem- 
istry. Courses I, 4, and 10 are requisite. 

Courses 13, 17, 18, ig, iga, 22, 23, 24, and 25 are intended primarily 
for graduates and undergraduate students who have had a somewhat 
extended training in chemistry. The permission of the instructor must 
be obtained before electing them. It is suggested that Course 9 in 
general chemistry precede Courses 13, 18, and ign in oiganic chemistry. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
I. Qualitative Analysis. Recitations and laboratory work. Two sec- 
tions. Ten hours. Professor JoHNSON and Mr. Krown. 
Course I must be preceded by Course 2 or Course 5 in general chem- 
istry or an equivalent, 
3. Qualitative Analysis. Recitations and laboratory work. Five hours. 
Professor Johnson. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Course 2 or Course 5 in general chem- 
istry or art equivalent. It is continued in Course 311 in the second 
semester, and the two courses, 3 and yt, together, are equivalent 

9. Technical Examination of Gold and Silver Ores, including the Fire 
Assay. Laboratory work, lectures, and reading. T:!io hours. 
Professor E. D. CAiiFBt^Li.. 
Course g must be pieceded by Course 4. Course 2 in mineralogy 
is recommended. 
10. Organic Chemistry. Lectures and library studies. Five hours. 
Professor Prescott. 
Course ic must be preceded by Course I or by Courses 3 and 30. 
14a. Organic Analysis. Laboriitory work upon chosen subjects in con- 
tinuation of Course 14. Three hours. Mr. Davoi.l. 
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21. Technical Gas Analysis. Laboratory work. One hou 


-. Professor 


E. D.Campbell. 




Course 21 is open only to those who receive special pe 


mission. 


EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 




4, Quantitative Analysis. Beginners' course. Recitation 


sandlabora- 


toty work. Seven hours. Professor K. i>, Campbel 




Course 4 is open to those wlio have taken Course 1 


or Courses 3 


and 31. 




5. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory work. 


Five hours. 


Professor H. D. Campbei.i,. 




Course 5 is open to these who have taken Course 4 an 


who receive 



Iron and Steel Analysis. Laboratory work. Five hours. Profes- 
sor E. D. Campbeli,. 
Course 6 is open to those who have taken Course 4 and who receive 
special permission. It cannot be taken at the same time with 
Course 5. 
Special Methods in Iron and Steel Analysis. Continuation oi 
Course 6. Laboratory work. Five hours. Professor E. I). 
Campbell. 
Organic Preparations. Laboratory woik. Two hours. Mr, Davoli. 

and Mr. Trowbridge. 
Course 11 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 10. 
J. Organic Preparations. Laboratory work, continuation of Ci 

Two hours. Mr. Davoll and Mr. Teowbridge, 
. Organic Preparations and Ultimate Analysis. Laboratoi 
Five hours. Professor Prescott and Mr. Davoll. 
Course 12 must be preceded by Course 4, and preceded 01 
panied by Course 10. 
. Synthetical Organic Chemistry. Laboratory « 

Course 12. Five hours. Professor Prescott and Mr. Davoll, 
. Original Investigations in Organic Chemistry. Laboratory wc 

and library reading. Five hours. Professor Prescott. 
. Original Investigation. Continuation of Course 17. Five hou 
Professor Prescott. 
Courses 17 and 18 rnust be preceded by Courses 1, 4, 10, and 11 or 
, Organic Synthesis. Laboratory and library work. Three hou 

Professor PRESCOTT and Mr. Trowbridge, 
T. Organic Synthesis, Continuation of Course 19. Three hours. Pi 
(essor Prescott and Mr. Trowbridge, 
Courses 19 and 19a should be preceded by Courses i, 4, 10, and 
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22. Original Investigations in Qualitative Analysis and Applied Cliem. 

Istry. Laboratory work. Five hours. Professor Johnson. 

23. Original Investigations in Qualitative Analysis and Applied Chem- 

istry. Laboratory work- Three hours. Professor JonNSON. 
Courses 22 and 2J must be preceded by Courses i and 4. 

24. Original Investigations in Quantitative Analysis and its Applica- 

tions. Laboratory work and reading. Five hours. Professor 
E. D. Campbei,!,, 

25. Original Investigations in Quantitative Analysis and its Applica- 

tions. Laboratory work and reading. Three hours. Professor 
E. D. Campbell. 
Courses 24 and 25 are Open only to those who bave special petmis- 

26. Bibliography oi Quantitative Analysis. Reading and seminary 

work. One hoar. Professor E. D. Campbell. 

27. Bibliography of Quantitative Analysis, Reading and seminary 

work. T100 hours. Professor E, D. Campbell. 
Courses 26 and 27 must be preceded or accompanied by one of the 
following courses: S. 6, 7, 9, 24, or 25. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

1. Qualitative Analysis, Recitations and laboratory work. Ten hours. 

Professor JOHNSON. 
Course 1 must be preceded by Course 2 or Course 5 in general chem- 
istry or an equivalent, 

2. Advanced Qualitative Analysis. Continuation of Course 1, with 

original work. Recitations and laboratory work. Five hours. 
Professor Johnson. 
Course 2 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 4. 

3. First Steps in Qualitative Analysis. Recitations and laboratory 

work. Five hours. Professor Johnson, 
Course 3 must be preceded by Course 2 or Course 5 in general 
chemistrj- or an equivalent. 
30. Qualitative Analysis in continuation of Course 3. liecilations and 
laboratory work. Five hours. Professor JOHNSON and Mr. 

Courses 3 and 30 are together equivalent to Course I and cover the 
same ground, 
14- Organic Analysis, Lectures and laboratory work, Fi~je //ours. 
Mr, Davoll, 
Course 14 must be preceded by Courses 4 and 10, 
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i6. Manufaclure and Purification of Chemicals, Laljoratory work. 
Four hours. Professor JoHNSON. 
Course 16 is open (o those who have completed Courses \ and 2. 
20. Chosen SubjeetB in Chemistry. Lectures. Two hours. Piofessor 
Prescott. 
Course 20 must lie preceded by Courses 10 and 1 1 or 12. 
z8. Organic Chemistry. Lectures. Four hours. Professor Prescott. 
Course 28 must be preceded by Course i or by Course 3 and tlien 
be accompanied by Course 3n. 
30. Organic Ciiemistry. Lectures and laboratory work. Five hotm. 
Mr. ThowBrchce. 
Course 3D must be preceded by Course 1 or by Course 3 and tlien 
be accompanied by Course 33. 

METALLURGY. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
z. Micro-Metal. ography. Tiie study of the microscopic structure of 
metals as related to their physical and chemical properties. Lab- 
oratory work with reading. One hour. Professor E. D, Camp- 

Course 2 can be taken only by those who have taken Course I and 
who receive special permission. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
I. Fuel and Refractory Material. Iron and Steel. Three hours. Via- 

fessot E. D. Campbell. 

Course 1 must be preceded by Course i or Course 3 in analytical 
chemistry, or by Course I in general chemistry. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, BACTERIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 

The courses in these subjects given by Professors VaOgHan and Now 
are arranged for the most part to meet the wants of sludenls 111 the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, and of students who propose to study 
medicine in the future. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Hygiene. Lectures. Three hours. Professor VaUohan. 

2. Bacteriology. Lectures. Three hours. Professor Now. 

EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 

3. Bacteriology. Laboratory work, ilai/y for three monlhs, beginning 

the first week in October, January, and April. Five hours. Pro- 
fessor NOVY. 
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Couise 3 is designed especially for sludenls wlio propose to study 
medicine and is not open to other students except by penmssion. 
30. Bncteriologv- Special methods. Tivo kours. Professor Now. 
Course 30 must be preceded by Course 3. 

4. Methods of Hygiene. Analysis of water, air, soil, milk, butter, etc. 

Laboratory work. Seven hours. Professor Now. 
Course 4 is open to those who have taken Course I or Course 3 in 
analytical chemistry. 

5. Methods of Hygiene. Continuation of Course 4. Seven hours. 

Professor Now. 
7. Physiological Chemistry, including Analysis of Urine. Lectures 
and laboratory work. Seven hours. Professor Novy. 
Course 7 is open to those who have taken Course i or Course 3 in 
analytical chemistry and Course 10 in organic chemistry. 
K, Advanced Physiological Chemistry. Laboratory work and reading. 

Se-MB Iwurs. Professor Now. 
g. Original Research on the Causation of Disease. Laboratory work 
and reading. Five hours. Professor Vaughan. 
Course 9 is designed for advanced students and is open only to such 
as receive special permission. 
10. Original IJesearch on the Causation of Disease. Continuation of 
Course f|. Five hours. Professor Vaughan. 

SECOND SEMESTER, 
la. Hygiene. L.ectures. Continuation of Course 1. Tivo hours. Pro- 
fessor VAUCHAtJ. 

6. Physiological Chemistry. Lectures. Three hours. Professor 



The courses in hygiene given by Professor Mosher are designed 
primarily for students of the Department of Literature, Science, and the 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Hygiene, Personal. Lectures. Three hours. Professor MoSHER. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Hygiene, Domestic and Municipal. Lectures. Three hours. Pro- 

fessor MOSilER. 

ASTRONOMV. 
A knowledge of logarithms and of spherical trigonometry s required 
for all courses in astronomy except 1 and 3. In Course 3, however, a 
short review of spherical trigonometry is given. 
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FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. General Aslroiiomy, Three hours. Professor Hall. 
Course i requires :i knowledge of plane Irigonometry. 
3. Spherical Astronomy, including Transformation of Coordinates, 
Precession, Nutation, Alwrration, Ke fraction, and Parallax, 
Three hours. Mr. Towni.ev. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Course 1 or its equivalent. A knowl- 
edge of calculus is also required. 
5- Practical Exercises in Computing. Three hours. Professor Hall. 
6. Theory and Conipntation of Parabolic Orbits. Correction of Orbits. 
Fi-uehours. Professor Hall. 
Course 6 should be preceded by Course 16 in mathematics. 

EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 



4. Practical Astronomy. Use of sextant and portable transit. Three 

hoars. Mr. TOWNLEY. 
Course 4 requires a knowledge of differential and integral calculus. 
9. Extended Practical Course. Credit arrangtil luilh instractors. Pro- 
fessor Hall and Mr. Towni.ev. 
Course 9 is open only (o such students as receive special permission. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

7. Theory and Computation of Elliptic Orbits. Theory of Special 
Perturbation. Five hours. Professor Hall. 
Course 7 should be preceded by Course 16 in mathematics. 

5. Spherical Astronomy. Continuation of Course 3, including Theory 

and Compulation ot Eclipses and Theory of Instruments. Three 
hours. Mr. Towni.ev. 
10. Lectures with collateral reading on Recent Progress in Astro- 
Physical Astronomy. One hour. Mr. TOWNLEV. 
H. Mathematical Theories of Planetary Motions, Three hours. Pro- 
fessor llALl. 

MINERALOGY. 

riRST SEMESTER, 

I. Short Course. Lectures and practice. Two hoars. Professor 



elementary knowledge of chemistry is desiralile. 
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3. Advanced work along such lines as may be agreed upon. Credil 

arranged ivilh instrutlor. Professor PeTTEE. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Course I or by Course 3. 

4. Determinative Mineralogy, including blowpipe analysis. Labora- 

tory work. Two hours. Professor Pettee. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Course i or by Course 2. It requires 
a knowledge of the elements of analytical chemistry. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

1. Short Course. Lectures and practice. Two hours. Professor 

See note to Course I in first semester. 

2. Mineralogy and Lilhology. Lectures and practice. Fhie hours. 

Professor Pettee. 
311. Advanced work along such lines as may be agreed upon. Credit 
arranued with instructor. Professor PETfEE. 
Course 3a must be preceded by Course i or by Course ■z. 

GEOLOGY. 

Courses I, 2, 7, and 10 are intended prirnanly for undergraduates. 
Courses 3, 4, 5. and 6 are for graduate students and undergraduates who 
have had sufficient preparation to pursue them with advantage. Special 
courses will be arranged for graduates by either Professor Pettee or 
Professor Russell. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Elements of Geology — lithological, stractural, and dynamical. Lec- 
tures and recitations. Three hours. Professor Russell. 

3. General Paleontology. Invertebrates. Reading, lectures, and 

laboratory work. Three hours. Professor Russell, 
Course 3 requires a knowledge of the elements of general geol- 
ogy- 

5. Physical Geology. Lectures and studies ol special subjects. Two 

hours. Professor RussF.i.L, 
Course 5 must be preceded by Courses i and 2, or an equivalent. 

7. Physical Cieography. Lectures and conferences on the origin and 

life- histories of the physical features of the United States. Lan- 
tern illustrations. Reviews of works of geograpiiy and travel. 
Three houn. Professor Russell, 

8. Economic Geology. Two hours. Professor PeTTEE. 

Course 8 must be preceded by Course l or Course 2 in miner- 
alogy. 
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[9. Geology of the United S 



SECOND SEMESTER, 
2. Elements of Geology. Historical Geology. Lectures and reeila- 

tions. TArte hours. Professor Russell, 
4, Faljeontological Investigations. Laboratory work, with reading 
and such instruction as the student may require. This course 
may be elected as ^a,lzvo hours : nbjhree hours; or ^c, five hoars. 
Professor RUSSELL. 
6. Physical and Glacial Geology. T\vo hours. Professor Rt;ssELL. 

Course 6 must be preceded by Cour&e 5. 
10. Physical Geography. Continuation of Course 7. Lectures and 
conferences on the relations of geography and climate, distribu- 
tion of plants and animals, development of man, etc. Lantern 
views. Reviews of works of geography and (ravel. Tliree hours. 
Professoi- RUSSELL. 

GENERAL BIOLOGY. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Elements of Biology, A study of typical species of plants and 

animals with reference to structure, function, development, and 
relationship. Lectures and laboratory work. Five hours. Pro- 
fessor Spalding and Assistant Professor Wohcester. 
See note to Course i in zoology and to Course 1 in botany. 
SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Elements of Biology. Continuation of Course I. Lectures and 

laboratory work. In botany, 'he laboratory work is on flowerless 
plants to gymnosperms; in zoology, one section studies inverte- 
brate types, and a second section studies a vertebrate type (frog). 
Six hours. Assistant Professors WORCESTER and Newcombe 
and Dr. Lillie. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course 1. See also note to Courses 
11 and li in zoology and to Course 2 in botany. 

BOTANY. 

As introductory to the work in botany, all students are required to 
take a semester, and are advised to lake a year, in general biology. 

Courses i, 2, S, and 6 are intended primarily for undergraduates; 
Courses 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, and iz are for graduates and undergraduates; 
Courses 9, 1 1, 13, and 14 are primarily for graduates, but undergraduates 
may be admitted to them by special permission. 
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FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Elements of Biology [Plant Life], A study of the properties and 

activities of protoplasm, developmental history, differeniiatioii 
and evolution of structure and function, and relation to the en- 
vironment. The material for study is selected chiefly from alg:e 
and fungi. Lectures and laboratory work. Three hours. Pro- 
fessor Spalding. 
Course l Is equivalent to the botanical part of Course I in general 
biology. 

3. Cell Morphology and Physiology. The application of finer methods 

and biological research; cell structure, organization, and aclivit}'; 
mitosis; heredity; the cell theory. Lectures and laboratory worh. 
Five hoars. Assistant Professor Newcombe. 

5. Elements of Structuial Botany. Special attention is given to the 
microscopic structure o( crude drugs and food substances, and to 
the detection of adulterations. Laboratory work and ilcmonslra- 
tions. T-a.'o hours. As-sistant Professor Schlotierpeck. 
Course 5 is arranged primarily for students in the School of Phar- 
macy. 

7. Morphology and Physiology of Fungi. Lectures, laboratory work, 
and reports. Five hours. Professor Spaldino. 

9. Investigations in Morphology and Physiology. This course may be 
elected as 9a, three hours; i)b, five lioufs : 9^-, tight hours; or gn", 
ten hours. Professor Spalding and Assistant Professor New- 

1 1. Current Literature of Botany. One hour. Prote.ssor SPALDINO. 

Course n constitutes a journal club, in which important papers on 

students. All students ai-e admitted to the meitings, but only 
advanced students may elect the course. 
SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Elements of Biology [Plant Life]. A continuation of Coiirse r, 

embracing the alternation of generations and general biology and 
physiology of liverworts, mosses, ferns, and gvmnosperms. Lec- 
tures and laboratory work. Three hours. Assistant Professor 
NEIVCOMBE. 
Course 2 is equivalent to the botanical part of Course 2 in general 
biology. 

4. Experimental Physiology. A laboratory study of the relation of 

plants to their environment, as manifested by the phenomena of 
nutrition, growth, and irritability. This course may be elected as 
^a,lhrte hours; a\ i,b,five hours. Assistant Professor Newcombe. 
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6, Elements of Struclural Botany. Continuation of Course 5. Lec- 
tures and laboratory work^ Tkree hours. Assistant Professor 
SCHLOTTtEBECK. 

8. Morphology of Phanerogams. A laboratory slndy of one or more 
flowering plants, including deveiopmenlal history, especially that 
of th^ flower and embryo, and the processes of pollination and 
ferli ligation. Three hours. Miss Langdon. 
10. History, Theories, and Problems of Plant Morphology. Lectures 
reviewing the development of botanical science, theories of the 
origin, distribution, and classiflcatlon of species, and the present 
statns of experimental morphology. One hour. Professor 
Spalding. 

12. Reports on subjects of investigation assigned in connection with 

Course 10. Ttoo hours. Professor Spalding. 
Course 12 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 10. 

13. Investigations in Morphology and Physiology. This course may le 

elected as \^a, three hours ; \ifi, five hours; \^c, sight hours: or 
\\d, ten hours. Professor Spalding and Assistant Professor 
Newcombe. 

14. Current Literature of Botany. Continuation of Course tl. One 

hour. Professor SPALDING, 
See note to Course 11 in first semester. 

ZOOLOGY. 

As introductory to the work in zoology all students are required to 
talie a semester, and are advised to take a year, in general Ijiology. 
Course lb should accompany Course in or its equivalent in Course 2 
in general biology. The student should then lake eitherCourse 2, which 
is planned to meet the needs of teachers, or Courses 4, 5, S. and 9, which 
meet the needs of prospective medical students as well as those of 
teachers. Courses 6, 7, 17, and 19 may be taken with advantage, and 
in the order named, at any time after Course \i. Course 3 may be taken 
at any time. Courses U, 16, and 21 are for teachers. Courses 12, 13, 
14. and IS are primarily for graduates. 

FIKST SEMESTER. 

1. Elements of Biology [Animal Life], A study of protoplasm, of the 

cell and its activities, and of the structure, development, and 

biology of animal types selected to illuslrale general principles. 

Lectures and laboratory work. Three hours. Assistant Professor 

Worcester. 
Course I is equivalent to the zoological part of Course I in general 
biology. 
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2, Morphology of Invertebrates. Lectures, cotiferences, and demon- 
Slratiors. Five hours. Dr. LiLl.lE. 

Course 2 aims to complete the work in invertebrate zoology bej(un 
ill tlie courses in general biology. It is arranged for those who 
mean to teach, but may be taken with advantage by others. 
[^. Mammalian Anatomy. Dissection of the cat. Bones; abdominal 
and thoracic viscera; central nervous syslem; sense organs. Lab- 
oratory work, lectures, and quizzes. In the laboratory work the 
class uses typewritten copies of a descriptive anatomy of the cat 
prepared by Professor Reighard. Five hours. 

Course 4 is omitted in 1856-97-] 
6. Vertebrate Histology. Lectures and laboratory work, with instruc- 
tion in methods. Fivi hours. Assistant Professor Hubek. 

Course 6 must be preceded or accompanied by Course I in general 
biology and by Course l^ in zoology or its equivalent in Course 2 
in general biology. 
9. Comparative Embryology of Vertebrates. Lectures and laboratory 
work on fish (Coregonus). amphibian (Amtilystoma), the chick, 
and rabbit. Six hours. Professor ReigHaru. 

Course g is most advantageously taken after Courses 4 and 5, but 

may follow directly after the courses in general biology. Il must 

be preceded by Course li or its equivalent in Course z in general 

biology. 

12. Current Literature of Zoology. One hour. Professor Reighard. 

In Course 12 the instructors and advanced students form a journal 
club which holds weekly meetings. Reports are made on impor- 
tant current papers and are followed by informal discussion. 
Although the meetings are open to all, the membership is 
restricted. 
14. Research work in Zoology. Work may be arranged upon the gross 
anatomy, the microscopic anatomy, or the development ol verte- 
brates or invertebrates, or upon CKperiniental zoology. Application 
should be made to Professor Reighard. but the work may be car- 
ried on under (he direction of other members of the zoological staff. 
16. Museum Work. Students desiring to carry on systematic work on 
special groups represented in the University Museum, will 'be 
given every opportunity to do so, but must first satisfy the instruc- 
tor in charge of their fitness to pursue the work. Credit erranged 
wilh instructor. Assistant Professor Worcester. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
la. Elements of Biology [Animal Life], Continuation of Cbursc i. A 
study of typical species of invertebrates with reference to structure. 
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development, and relationship. Lectures and laboratory work. 
Three hours. Assistant Professor WORCESTER. 

Course i« is equivalent to the zoological part (Section 1) of Course 
2 in general XAiAq^-j. 
\h. The Structure and Development of a Typical Vertebrate (the frog), 
an introdiLclion to Vertebrate Morphology. Tkrts hours. Dr. 
I.ILLIE. 

Course ib is equivalent to the zoological part (Section li) of Course 
2 in general biology. It is pre-tequisite tor the courses in verte- 
brate anatomy and embryology. 
3. The Evolution of Species. An historical and critical account of 
current theories, serving as an introduction to zoology. Illus- 
trated lectures. Tmo hours. Professor ReighArd. 
[5. Mammalian Anatomy. Continuation of Course 4. Dissection of 
the eat. The bones with special reference to muscular attach- 
ments; muscles; peripheral nerves; blood vessels. Five hours. 

Course 5 is omitted in i8g6-97.] 

7. Vertebrate Histology. Laboratory work and lectures. Five ioun. 

Assistant Professor Hubkr. 
Course 7 covers the same ground as Course 6. 

8. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. Lectures and laboratory 

work on selected forms (Amphioxus, Petromyzon, Raja, Peica, 
Amblystoraa, Alligator, Columba) carried on by means of type- 
written directions. Six hours. Professor Keighard. 

JO. Experimental Morphology. Lectures reviewing recent experimental 
work in embryology and showing the bearitig of the results on 
theories of heredity. Om hour. Dr. Lillie. 

103. Experimental Morphology. Lectures and laboratory work. Three 
hours. Dr. Uluv.. 
Course 103 is the same as Course 10 with the addition of laboratory 
work. It is open only to those who receive special permission. 

II. Field Club. Excursions and laboratory work, with occasional lec 
tures. The work consists of the collection, identification, preser. 
vation, and study of specimens of the local (anna. Three hours. 
Assistant Professor WoHCEsrER and Dr. LlLLIE. 

13. Current Literature of Zoology. Continuation of Course 12, One 
hour. Professor Rf.ighard. 

15. Research Work in Zoology. Continuation of Course 14. This 
course may be elected as tSa, two hours: 15*, three hours; i%c, 
five hours; 15^, ten hours; or ISC, fifteen hours. Professor 
REtGHARD. 

17. Methods of Vertebrate Histology. Laboratory work with reading. 
Tjbo hours. Assistant Professor Hltber. 
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19. The Microscopic Anatomy of the Brain ami Special Sense Organs 

of Vertebrates (especially Man). Laboratory work. Five hoars. 

Assistant Profei^sor lltJBER. 
Courses 17 and 19 must lie preceded by Course 6 or Course 7. 

Courfe 19 should also b; preceded by a course in embryolog}-. 
21. Museum Work. Continuation of Course 16. Credit arranged with 

instructor. Assistant Professor Worcester. 

HUMAN ANATOMV. 

No courses in human anatomy ar 
University; but students may elect con 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, anil receive credit tlierefor towards 
the bachelor's degree, provided they receive special permission from the 
deans of the two departments. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1, Osteology. Lectures and (iemonstrations. Two Itoiirs. Dr. Yutzv. 

2, Descriptive Anatomy. Lectures. T100 hmtrs. Professor McMuK- 

4. Anatomy of Nervoas System, Lectures, Ttdo hours. Professor 

McMURRlCH. 
It is desirable that Course 4 should be preceded by Courses 2 and j. 
EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 

5. Practical Anatomy, Laboratory work. Four hours. Professor 

McMuRRiCH, Assistant Professor W. A. Campbell, and Dr. 
YUTZV. 

6. Practical Anatomy. Laboratory work. Four hours. Professor 

McMuRKiCH. Assistant Professor W. A. Campbell, and Dr. 

Courses 5 and 6 are both required in order to complete ilie labora- 
tory work in human anatomy. Classes are formed thiee limes a 
year and each course requires the attendance of llie student every 
day for twelve weeks. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

3, Descriptive Anatomy. Continuation of Course 2. Lectures. Two 

hours. Professor McMurreCH. 

PHVSIOLOGY. 

The courses in physiology are arranged for those who intend to be- 
come physicians or dentists, those ivlio propose 10 teach the subject, and 
those who conten>plati: making biology or physiology a specialty. 
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Instruction is given by lectures, recitations, informal discussions, and 
laboratory work. In tiie lalx)ralory tlie student learns louse the appara- 
and methods employed in ordinary pliysio logical experiments. Ad- 
Taneert students are given an opportunity to begin researeli work. 

Work in physiology should be preceded by the following courses or 
(heir equivalents, vii.! Courses 4 and 5 in zoology, or a course in descrip- 
'e and practical human anatomy, and lectures and laboratory work in 
rtebrate histology in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, Courses 
and z in physics, Courses I, 2, and 5 in general chemistry, and Course 
■ in organic chemistry. 



1. Lectures and Ueeitalions. Five hours. Professor Lombard, 

SECOND SliMESTER. 

2. Continuation of Course 1. I^ctuies and recitations. Five 

Professor Lombard. 

3. Laboratory Work, Two hours. Professor Lombard. 
Course 3 is open only to students who have taken or are 

4. Physiological Experimentation. Teachers' course. Onehour 

fessor Lombard. 
Course 4 is open to those wiio have taken Course 3. 

5. Physiological Experimentation. Keseardi work. Ttvo hoiti-s. 

DRAWING. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
I, Elementary Drawing. Practice. Three sections. Two hour. 



13. Water Color drawing. Three hours. Professor DeSeson and Miss 

Hunt. 
Course 13 must be preceded by Course 8. It can be laken only by 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 

5. Deacriplive Geometry, Recitations and drawing. Five seclions. 

Tkrie /tours. Professor Denison, Mr. Wrentmore, and Mr, 

GOULDISC, 

Course 5 must be preceded by Course i, 

6. Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. 7'hi'ee hours. Professor Den- 

Course 6 must be preceded by Course 5, 

7. Free-Hand Drawing (advanced). Thrie hours. Professor Deni- 

son and Miss Hunt. 

8. Architectural and Waler-Color Drawing. Two hours. Professor 

Denison and Miss Hunt, 

Course 8 must be preceded by Course I or 4. 
14, Stereotomy. Two hours. Professor DeNisOn. 

Course 14 must be preceded by Course 5. 
16, Free-Hand Lettering. Two hours. Mr, WrENtmore. 

Course 16 must be preceded by Course I. 

SURVEYING, CIVIL ENGINEERING, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE ENGINEER- 
ING, AND MINING ENGINEERING. 

The coursf.s in these subjects are open on cerlain conditions to stu. 
dents of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, but they 
are arranged primarily for students in the Department of Engineering, 
and will be found described in the chapter on that department (pages 
139 to 141). 



COURSES IN PROFESSIONAL STUDY, 

In some of the subjects tatight in this department of the 
Universitv, the instruction is substatitially identical with 
that given in the professional schools, A student in this 
department, therefore, by making a proper choice of elec- 
tives, niay qualify himself for advanced standing in profes- 
sional study; and, under certain conditions ex[>lained below, 
he may elect, as a part of Che requirements for a bachelor's 
degree, some of the courses given in another department. 
By this arrangement, anti with the cooperation of the fac- 
ulties of the several departments, opportunity is afforded to 
reduce by a year (or, possibly, in medicine by two years) 
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le time required for earning both a collegiate and a pio- 
ssionai degree. 



The subjects included in the first two years of the curriculum of tlie 
Department of Medicine and Surgery are, with the eiception of electro- 
therapeutics, all provided for in the Courses of fnsliuction enumerated 
on the preceding pages (Bo to 97). The character and the extent ol the 
instruction in these subjects are not, however, in all cases identical in 
the two departments. The foliowing scheme is, therefore, given to show 
which of the courses offered in the Department oi Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, ale accepted in the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
as covering the requirements in the corresponding courses given in that 

FIRST YEAR. 

Medical Courses. Lileiaty Courses, 

Anatomy and Osteology, Human Anatomy; Courses 1,2, 3,5.* 

General Chemistry, General Chemistry; Courses I, 2. 

Organic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry; Course 28. 

Laboratory Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry: Course 3. 

Physics, Physics; Course I. 

Bacteriology, Bacteriology: Courses 2, 3. 

Histology, Zooiogy: Course 6 or 7. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Medical Courses. Literary Courses. 

Anatomy, Human Anatomy; Courses 4, 6. 

Physiology, Physiology; Courses I, 2. 

Hygiene, Hygiene: Courses i, \a^ 

Embryology, Zoology; Course g. 

Physiological Chemistry, Physiological Chemistry: Courses6,7. 

A student who intends to pursue the study of medicine after taking 
his bachelor's degree may shorten his total period of residence at the 
University by electing, as an undergraduate, the courses above named as 
accepted in the Department of Medicine and Surgery; the precise 
amount of time gained depending upon the amount of the required med- 
ical work he may be able to complete. H he wishes to arrange his 
work in such a way as, after receiving his bachelor's degree, to secure 
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admission to the third year of the medical course, aod to earn the two 
degrtes ill six years oE study, he must complete all the above-named 
accepted couises before taking his first degree; and he roust also make 
his intention known to the President of the University as early as the 
beginning ot bis last year of undergraduate work, and obiain special 
permission to be registered as a student in medicine. 

While the opportunity to combine collegiate and medl'^ai work is 
open to all students in this department of the University, ir is probable 
that a course of study which leads to the degree of Baclielor ot Science 
(see page 104) will be most attractive to those who intend also to take 
the degree ot Doctor of Medicine. 

A student who aims to earn tlie two degrees, Bachelo. of Science 
and Doctor of Medicijie, in six years will find it necessary to arrange 
his studies with this eud in view from the beginning of his first year of 
residence al the University. The amount of work ptesctilied for the two 
degiees is suaicieni to fill nearly all the student's time, leaving only a 
small number of hours free for electives. To enable such a student to 
plan his work intelligently and systematically, a scheme of study, cover- 
ing four years, is here given. The scheme does not represent a com- 
plete prescribed course, nor the only course possible, but it is intended lo 
show an order in vbIucIi the prescribed studies may be taken to advan- 
tage. Some elective work in addition will be needed to satisfy the require- 
ments [or the bachelor's degree. 

Students who wish to take advantage ot the opportunity here offered 
for combining collegiate and medical work should consult frequently 
after the first year with a committee appointed lo consider questions 
arising in this connection. This committee at present consists of Pro- 
fessor NovY and Assistant Professor Huber. 

FIRST YEAR. 

First Semester: French, four hours; German, four hours; English, 

Couiie I, two bouts; Mathematics, three hours; General Chemistry, 

Second Semester; French or German, four liours; Mathematics, four 
hours; Physics, Course I, five hours; General Chemistry, three hours. 

SECOND VEAR. 

Fiist Semester. English, Course in, two hours; Analytical Chemistry, 
Course 3, live hours; General Biology, Course i.flve hours; Uacteriology, 
Course 2, three hours. 

Second Semester: Organic Chemistry, Course 28, four hours; General 
B ology. Course 2, five hours (not needed except by students who wish 
to take Courses 8 and g in Zoology); Bacteriology, Course 3, live hours. 
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THIRD VEAR. 

Icalic5 indicate medical courses 

First Semester: Hygiene, Course i, three liours; Osteology (Human 
Anatomy, Course I, two hours; or Zoology, Course 4, five hours;) Eirt- 
bryology (Zoology, Course 9, six hours; or the medical course in Embry- 
otogy, for which, however, no credit is given toward the degree of Bach- 
elor oi Science); General Analomy (Human Anatomy, Course i!, two 
hours; to be omitted, if Course 8 in Zoology is taken in second semester). 

Second Semester: Hygiene, Course la, two hours; Histology (Zoo- 
logy, Course 7, iive hours); General Anatomy (Human Anatomy, Course 
3, (wo hours; or, in place of Courses 2 and 3 in Human Anatomy, 
Couiae 8 in Zoology, six houis). 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Semester; Phyaioloeical Chemistry, Course 7, five hours; Anat- 
omy of Nervous System (Human Anatomy, Cumse i„ two hours); Prac- 
tical Anatomy (Human Anatomy, Course 5, lonr hours); i'hysiology. 
Coarse i, five hours. 

Second Semester; Physiological Chemistry, Course 6. three hours; 
Practical Anatomy [Human Anatomy, Course 6, four hours); Physiology, 
Course 2. five hours; the medical courses in Regional and Surgical Anat- 
omy and in Electrotherapeutics, for which, however, no credit is given 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

COMBINED COURSE IN COLLEGIATE AND LAW STUDIES. 
In order that the collegiate work and the work in law may he suc- 
cessfully combined, it is necessary that a student enrolled in the Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science, and the Arts, should complete, before the 
close of his fourth year of residence. Course I in International Law 
(page 78); Course 19 in History; Constitutional Law and Political In- 
stitutions of the United States (page 71); Course 15 in Philosophy: 
Political Philosophy (page 73); and at least ttoenty hours of work 
selected from tlic following courses, ail of which, however, are Strongly 
recommended as a desirable preparation for the study of law: — 

In History; Courses 3, 4, 14, 15, 21, and 22. embracini; the consti 
tutional history of England, the political and const lu onal h sto y 
of the United States, English constitutional law, a d compa ^t e 

In Political Economy and Sociology: Courses 3, 4, 5 9 19 and z 
embiacing the history of the development of inlust al soc ety 
problems in political economy, principles of the sc e ce of fi nee 
money and banking, and principles and problems n soc ology. 
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In Philosophy; Courses lo, li, an, and 2b. embracing the eienienls 
of logic and psychology. 

From the courses above enumerated the Faculty of the Department of 
Law will Bceept an amount represented by ten hours of credit as a sub- 
stitute for the law courses in Elementary I.aw, Elementary Real Pro- 
pertv. Constitutional Law, Private International Law, and the Science of 
Jurisprudence. 

It will furthermore be necessary for the student in the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, to complete, before the close of his 
fourth year of residence, the courses offered in the Department of Law 
in the subjects of Contracts, Torts, Domestic Relations (including Hus- 
band and Wife), and Personal Property. On the completion of these 
courses credit toward graduation to the extent of Jlfieen lioitrs will be 
given in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

To be entitled to tiie privilege of entering upon the combined course 
a student must have at least ninety hours to his credit as a candidate (or 
a collegiate degree. 

The work of students who receive permission to enter upon this com- 
bined course is under the supervision of a special joint committee, con- 
sisting for the current year of Professors Adams. McLaughlin, Hutch- 
ins, and Knowlton, and Assistant Professor Llovb. This committee 
also has supervision of the work of students enrolled In the Department 
of Law who receive permission to take extra work of a collegiate char- 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

[For Ihe Higher Degrees, see the chapter on the GradllBle School, pa^e ii6.] 

Different lines of staiiy lead lo the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor o£ Philosophy, Bachelor oE Science, and 
Bachelor of Letters. The several degrees may be earned 
either on the credit system, or on the university system. A 
description of the latter is given on page 105. The require- 
ments for graduation on the credit system are as follows; 

GRADUATION ON THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 

On the credit system, the Faculty recommend for gradu- 
ation students who have secured a staled number of Hours 
of Credit, according to the requirements specified below ,^ 
a part of the subjects being prescribed and a part being 
chosen by the student. An Hour of Credit is ordinarily 
given for the satisfactory completion of work equivalent to 
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\ week during one semester, whether in recita- 
tions, laboratory work, or lectures. Lectures and recitations 
are usually one hour in length; but in courses of study that 
involve laboratory work, drawing, or other practical exer- 
cises, a longer attendance than one hour at an exercise is 
required in order to secure an hour of credit. 

The courses enumerated are more fully described in the 
section on Courses of Instruction, pages 53 to 98. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

To obtain ttie recommendalion of the Faculty for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, tlie student must secure one htindr/d and Iwtnly Hours oj 
Credit. The prescribed portion of this work is as follows: 

In Greek: Courses I, 2, 3, 4, and either 5.1 or 5^. 

Id Latin; Courses I, z, 3, 4. 

In French: Courses I. 2. 

In English: Courses 1, 2. 

In Philosophy: Course I. 

In Mathematics: Courses in, 20, 3a, 4a.* 

But after a student has completed Courses I, 2, 3 in Greek, 1, z in 
Latin, and 10, 2n, or an equivalent, in mathematics, he may at his option^ 
discontinue the study of any one of these three subjects. From the other 
courses offered he must choose and complete enough to secure in all 
one handrsd and hainly Hours of Credit. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Philosophy, the student must secure om hundred and Iweniy 
Hours of Credit. The prescribed portion of this work is as follows: 
In Latin: Course I, 2, 3, 4. 

In French; (b) for those who enter without French, sixteen hours, 
including Courses I, 2; 
or (b) for those who entered with French, eight hours of advanced 
work. 
In German; (a) for those who entered without German, sixteen hours, 
including Courses i, 2, and options in Courses 3, 4; 
or (*) for those who entered with German, eight hours taken from 
options in Courses 3, 4. 
In English: Courses 1, 2. 
In Philosophy; Course I. 
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In Malhemalics: Courses la, 2n, 33, 4«.« 

But after a stuileut has conipleled Courses i, 2 in I.ntin, in, in, or an 
ei]iiivalent, in jnnthematics, and eight hours ill German (if lie entered 
williout German) or Courses I and 2 in Frencli (if lie entered without 
French;, lie may, at his option, discontinue the study of l.atin, or mathe- 
matics, or the modem language (French or German) which he iKgan in 
the University. From the. other courses offered lie must choose and 
complete enough to secure in nil one kundrai and livtiily I1oh>" of Credit. 
THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE.t 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of ISach- 
elor of Science, tlie student must secure one hundred and i-.oenty Hoars 
of Credit. Tlie prescribed portion of (his work is as {ollows: 

In French; (n) for those who entered without French, eight hours; 
or (i) for those who entered with the two year requirement in 
French, four hours of advanced work. 

In German: («) for those who entered without German, eight hours; 
or (*} for those who entered with the t\vo-yeat requirement in 
German, four hours, taken from options in Course 3. 

In English: Courses 1, in. 

In Mathematics: Courses \a, 2a. or an equivalent. 

In Physics: Course i. 

In General Chemistry; {a) for those who entered williout chemi'^try, 
Course I and Course 2 or 5; 
or (b) (or (hose who entered with chemistry Course 2 or ^ 

In General Biologv Course I 

In addition to the foregoing the student mu t secuie credit to the 
amount of thirty hours in some subject or sulijttts designated as his 
Ciilef Study The Chief Study inust be chosen from one of (he fol 
lowing depattments of instruction (or from tno of these departments, 
if permission is first obtained from the beads of the two depart 
meats to dnide the work between them) Astronomj. Uolanj, Chem 
istry. Geolog\, Hygiene, Mathemitio, Hmeralogj, I'hisic, Ph\^iol 
ogy. Zoology The student is idviscci to consult earlv m his course 
with the head of the department in which he ]iroposes to take his Cliief 
Study. 

From the other courses offered the student must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all one hundred and Ivienty Hours of Credit. 

\ Students enralled in previous years as candidates for the dtgr« of Bachelor ot 
lh=y so desire. ?.r.A receive Ihe degree an completion of the lEquireinentl published in 
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THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LETTERS. 

To oblain tlie recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Letters, the student must secure one hundred and taienly Hoursof 
Credit. The prescribed portion of this work is as follows: 

In French; {a) for those who entered without French, sixteen hours, 
including Courses i, 2; 
or (3) for those who entered with French, eight hours of advanced 

In German: (a) for those who entered without German, sixteen hours, 
including Courses I. 2, and options in Courses 3, 4; 
or {b) for lho3e who entered with Germ&n, eight hours taken from 
options in Courses j, 4. 
In English; Courses i, 2, 3, 4. 
In History: Courses I, 2. 
In Philosophy: Course i. 
In Malhemalics: Course \a. 

But after a student has completed Courses 1, 2 in French (it he 
enlered without French) and Courses I, z, in German (if lie entered 
without German), lie may at his option, discontinue either of these two 
subjects. From the other courses offered he must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all oni hundred an.i Iwinty Hours of Credit. 
GRADUATION O.V THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 

1. Tlie privileges of the university system are open to 
undergraduates who have completed their second year of 
residence, and have also secured at least sixty Hours of 
Credit, including all the prescribed work that can be taken 
in the first two years for some one of the bachelor's degrees. 

2. Before beginning his work each undergraduate student 
must make application to the Registrar, and receive from 
him a certificate that he is entitled to enter u]>on the work. 
This application must be made before the student enters on 
the work of his third year of collegiate residence. In cases 
of exceptional character, however, the Faculty may grant 
permission to begin work on this system at a later date. 

3. Students who a;e working on the university system 
are not held to the coniplelicn of a fixed number of hours 
of work, but are required to pursue three distinct lines of 
study, one major study and two minor studies, and at the 
close of the work, to pass a special examination on those 
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studies. The committee in charge of any undergraduate's 
work may, however, at their option, accept in iieu of the 
final examination in a minor study, approved work, in the 
hne of that study or germane to it, done on the credit sys- 
tem, equivalent to one-fourth of the amount of work remain- 
ing to be completed by the student before graduation, if he 
had continued on the credit system. Members of the grad- 
uating class who have completed all the prescribed portions 
of the requirements for graduation, and who have not more 
than thirty hours of work to complete in their last year of 
residence, are allowed to take, in place of one-half the 
amount remaining to be completed, a major study on the 
university system; or, in place of all the amount remaining, 
a line of special work approved and directed by the Admin- 
istrative Council of the Graduate School. 

4. The work of students carrying on their studies on the 
university system is supervised by committees of the Faculty. 
The members of the committee in each case consist of the 
professors in charge of the student's work, the professor in 
charge of the major study being chairman. On making his 
application to the Registrar, each student is directed to the 
proper committee. 

5. Students on the university system are subject to all 
the rules of the Department relating to attendance and to 
examinations. No student can be excused from any work 
that he has once entered upon, nor from any examination, 
without the consent of the instructor in charge of the work. 
Examinations passed at the close of each semester on ordi- 
nary class work do not count as an equivalent or in abate- 
ment of the final examination to be passed for a degree, 
except as provided above in paragraph 3. 

6. Undergraduates who have been enrolled as candi- 
dates on the university system for at least three semesters, 
maybe admitted to a special examination for a bachelor's 
degree at a date not earlier than the end of three and a 
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half years of residence at the University. Before being 
■ recommended for any bachelor's degree, however, they must 
have completed all the courses prescribed for that degree. 
The examination will be conducted by the regular committee 
and such other persons as they may ask to assist them. 



TEACHER'S DIPLOMA AND TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE. 
The aims of the University in providing instruction in the Science 
and the Art of Teaching, are as foUaws; 

1. To fit University students for the higher positions in the public 
school service. 

2. To promote the study of educational science. 

3. To teach the history of education, and of educational systems and 
doctrines. 

4. To secure to teaching the rights, prerogatives, and advantages of 

5. To give a more perfect unity to our State educational system by 
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TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE. 





By authority of an act of the State Legislature, passed in 1891, the 
Faculty of this Department give a Teacher's Certificate to any per- 
son who takes a bachelor's, master's, or doctor's degree and also re- 
ceives a Teacher's Diploma as provided above. By the terms of the 
act, the certificate given by the Faculty "shall serve as a legal cer- 
tificate of qualification to teach in any of the schools of this State, 
when a copy thereof shall have been filed or recorded in the office of 
the legal examining officer or officers of the county, township, city, or 
district." 
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ici8 Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 
FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ELISHA JONES CLASSICAL FELLOWSHIP. 

In 1S89 the Elisha Jones Classical Fellowship was established by 
Mts. Catherine E. Jones, in memory of her husband, Professor Elieha 
Jones, a graduate of this Unii-erBity in the class oi 1859, and for 
many years a member of the Literary Faculty. Its purpose is "to 
encourage patient, honest, accurate study of the languages, literature, 
and archieology of ancient Greece and Rome." Its present income is 
?50o a year. 

A candidate for this Fellowship must have spent at least three entire 
semesters as a student in this Department of the University and must be 
a Bachelor of Arts of this University, of not more than two years' stand- 
ing. Appointments to the Fellowship are made by an Examining Board, 
consisting of President Angell and Professors D'OOGE, KeI-SEY, Wal- 
ter, and HifCsoN. The peiiod of incumbency is limited to two aca- 
demic years, and must be spent at (his University "unless at any time 
the examining board shall see fit to allow the second year to be spent" 
at some other place favorable to classical study. 

The present holder of the Fellowship is Mary Gilmore Williams, A.B. 

DETROIT HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The alumni of the Detroit High School have established several 
scholarships open to graduates of thai school. The first steps toward 
raising a fund for this purpose were taken in iStil-, and a corporation 
has since been formed under the title of the Detroit High School Scholar- 
ship Fund Association.* Five students now enjoy the benefit of the fund. 
Eight of the beneficiaries have received degrees at the University. One 
of the scholarships is known as the Maty C Leete Memorial Scholar- 
ship, in memory of a teacher who died in 1894. 

SAGINAW HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four scholarships, with an annual income of two hundred and fifty 
dollars each, established by Mr Arthur Hill, oi Saginaw, W. S., and 
known as the John Moore, the Wells-Stone, the Alonzo L. Bingham, and 
the (]lto Roeser scholarships, are open to graduates of the Saginaw High 
School. 

(ogciherfDr Ihc purpoH of eslablishing <icholanbips in the Uni»nity of Michigan, for 
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SCHOLARSHIP OF THE CLASS OF 1B94. 

The Class of i8g4 has eslablished a scholarship fund, but the pro- 
leeds of the fund are not yet available. 



SETH HARRISON SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 

The Seth Harrison Scholarship Fund was established, in memory of 
het ialher, by Mrs. Clara Harrison Slranahan, of Brooklyn, N. V. The 
principal of the fund is twenty-five thousand dollars. The income is to 
be used, on conditions specified in the covenant between Mrs. Slranahan 
and the Board of Regents, for the benefit of descendants of Seth Harri- 
son who may be pursuing studies in the Department of Literalure, 
Science, and the Arts of the University of Michigan, whenever appli- 
cants properly qualified present themselves. Provision is made, how- 
ever, for applying the income of the fund to scholarships for other per- 
sons, "if at any time there shall be a period of seven years during which 
there are no qualified applicants," descendants of Seth Harrison, 
THE PHILLIPS SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The late Henry Phillips, Jr,, of Philadelphia, Pa,, made provision in 
his will for the establishment and maintenance of six scholarships, to be 
known as The Phillips Scholarships, in the department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts of the University of Michigan. By the terms of 
llie will these scholarships are to be open only to candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, who excel in the Greek and Latin studies 
required for admission to the University; and they ate to be awarded by 
a commillee consisting of the President of the University, the Dean 
of the Department, the senior professor of Greek, and Ihe senior pro- 
fessor of Latin. 

GRAND RAPIDS HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The High School Scholarship Association of Grand Rapids is a body 
incorporated under the State law, for the purpose of assisting graduates 
of the Grand Rapids High School to secure a college education in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts of the University of 
Michigan. 

FELLOWSHIP IN CLASSICS. 

The sum of three hundred dollars has been given by Mr. F. D, Ben- 
nett, of Jackson, for the support of a graduate fellowship in classics for 
the year 1896-97. 

SCHOLARSHIP IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 

The sum of one hundred and fifty dollars a year has been given by 
Mr Clarence M. Burton, of Detroit, for the support of a scholarship in 
American History for the years 1896-98. 
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no Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

RULES AND REGUUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
The following rules and regulations relate to admission 
conditions, election of. studies, examinations, work in other 
departments, attendance, and discipline. 

ADMISSION CONDITIONS. 

All students ate regarded as strictly oh probation, unlil they iiave 
removed all conditians iiicutred in the examinations for admission to the 
Department. All sucti conditions must be removed during the year fol- 
lowing the dale of the examination. Students who have any admission 
conditions outstanding at the beginning of their second year of residence 
will not be allowed to join their classes until such conditions are removed. 

ELECTION OF STUDIES. 

I. The maximum number of hours a week a student may elect with- 
out special permission of the Faculty is sixteen, but a student will do 
well to limit himself to the fifteen hours a week necessary to complete a 

In cases of exceptional proHciency additional hours are granted by 
the Faculty on special request; but in all cases requests (or permission to 
take an additional number of hours must be made in writing on a blank 
form provided by the Registrar, and must be deposited in the Registrar's 
box on or befoie the first Monday of Ihe semester during which the 
additional work is desired. 

N. B. Sludenl5 who are makii« up prcparalory smdics in ihc Ann Arbor High 
o{ hours allowed them io Ibe Univeraily. 

II. For students in their first year the following schemes are recom- 
mended, or such pans of them as may be needed in making up a suitable 

1. For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 

First Semester; Greek, four hours; Latin, three hours; Mathematics, 
three hours; French, four hours; English, two hours. 

Second Semester; Greek, four hours; Latin, four hours; Mathematics, 
four hours; French, (our hours. 

2. For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy; 

First Semester: Latin, three hours; Mathematics, three hours; French 
and German, eight hours; English, two hours. 

Second Semester: Latin, four hours; Mathematics, four hours; French 
and German, eight hours. 

3- For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science; 
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First Semesler: Malhematies, three hours; French or German, four 
houis; English, two hours; General Chemistry, three hours; other studies, 
three or four hours. 

Second Semester: Mathematics, four hours; French or German, four 
hours; Physics, five hours; General Chemistry or English, two or three 

4. For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Letters; 

First Semester: Mathematics, three hours; French, four hours; Ger- 
man, four hours; History or other studies, five hours. 

Second Semester: French, tour hours; German, four hours; English, 
two hours; History or other studies, sii hours. 

III. Except as provided in (I) and (II) each student may elect his 
studies and may pursue them in any order he may choose, subject only 
to the following restrictions: 

a. Before entering on any study the student must give the professor 
in charge saiistaclory evidence that he is prepared to pursue it with 
advantage. 

b. If he is a candidate for a degree, he must at some time titke all the 
studies " prescrihed " for the degree lie seeks. 

c. No student will be allowed tu elect merely a part of a course with- 
out special permission of the Faculty. 

d. No credit will be allowed to a student for work in any course, 
unless the election of the work is formally made and reported to the 
Registrar before the work is begun. 

e. After the second Monday of each semester no study can be taken 
up or dropped without special permission of the Faculty. Ail requests 
for permission to take up or to drop studies must be made in writing 
and must be in accordance with the rules printed on the blank forms 
provided for this purpose. 

/ The Faculty will require a student to drop a part of his work at 
any lime, if in their opinion he is undertaking too much; or to take addi- 
tional work if they think he is not sufficiently employed. 

g. The Faculty reserve the right to withdraw the offer of any study 
it chosen by a 



IV. After matriculation a student cannot, without 



special permi 



Of the Faculty, be admitted to examination in any one of the c 
given, until he has received in the University the regular ii 

V. The student is urged to make liis choice of studies wi 
with reference to some plan. The members of the Faculty » 
to give advice and assistance in this regard. 

VI. Students expecting to graduate in any given year mi 
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Ihe Registrar at the opening of the year and ascertain what prescribed 
work, if any, is still lucking for the degree sought, 

EXAMINATIONS. 

t. All students of this Department, whether candidates for a degree 
or not, if at work on (he credit system, are required to attend all the 
examinations in Ihe courses of study I hey pursue. 

2, No student absent from any regular 
study that he may liave pursued, will be ! 
enaminalion before the next regular 
cases of great uigency, however, tlie Faculty may grant students special 

3. No student whose examination in any course is reported as "/n- 
complele," will receive Credit tor that course until after the examination 

pleted within o:ie year, the unfinished course will be regarded and treated 
as "A'ol Passed." 

4. Any student reported as passed "Conditionally'" in any course, 
must remove the condition within one year from the dale of the exiimina- 
tion in which it was incurred; othjrwise, the course passed conditionally 
will be regarded and treated ns "Not P.issed." 

5, Any student reported as "Net Fussed" in any course, will receive 
no credit for that course until he has again pursued it as a regular class 
exercise and has passed the regular examiiialioii in the same, 

RELATION TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

1, Candidates for a degree in this Department of the University, who 
wish to pursue studies in any other department, may be granted that 
privilege, provided tfiey lack, at the beginning of the academic year, no 
more than sixteen hours of graduation and take no more than eight hours 
of work in any given semester in this Department in connection with the 
semester's work in the other department. 

2. All students admitted from other departments of the University to 
the privileges of this Uepartment are regarded in the class room as mem- 
bers of this Department, and are required to pass the regular examiiiB' 
tions with the classes in which they are enrolled. Violations of this 
requirement will be deemed a forfeiture of the privileges of this Depart- 
ment; but this rule is not lo be interpreted as applying to those who 
are permitted to attend lectures or other exercises without being enrolled. 

ATTENDANCE AND DISCIPLINE, 

The State of Michigan extends the piivileges of the University, with 
only moderate charges, to all persons of eillier sex, who aie qualified for 
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admission. Thus it does not tecelve patronage, but is itself the palron 
of those who seek its privileges and its lionors. It cannot, however, be 
the patTon of idleness or dissipation. Its crowded classes have no room 
escept for those who assiduously pursue the studies of their choice, and 
are willing to be governed in their conduct by the rules of propriety. 

Students not in their places at the opening of the semester must pre- 
sent written excuses from their p:irents or guardians for the delay. 

Students are not allowed to absent themselves from town without per- 
mission from the President. 

Such delinquencies as tardiness, absence, deliciences, and offences 

arily dealt with by the instructor in charge of the department in which 
they occur. Flagrant cases are reported to the Faculty for adjudication. 

Students are suspended or dismissed, whenever in the opini.in of the 
Faculty they are pursuing a course of co:iduct seriously detrimental to 
themselves or the University. 

The following is a By-Law of the Regents: 

" Whenever any Faculty is satisfied th.it a student is not fulfilling, or 
likely to fulfil, the purpose of his residence at the University, or is for 
any cause an unfit member thereof, the President shall notify his parents 
or guardians, that they may have an opportunity to w.lhdraw him, and 
if not withdrawn within a reasonable time he shall be dismissed." 



FEES AND EXPENSES.* 

Matriculation Fee.— For Michigan students, Un dollars; for all 
others, taierily-Jtve dollars. 

Annual Fee. --For Michigan students, thirty dollars: for all others, 
forty dollars. 

Diploma Fee,— For all alike, ten dollars. A fee of one dollar is 
charged for the Teacher's Diploma. 

For laboratory fees and other expenses, see page 36. 
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A special Announcement gtiing additional information in regard to 
the Graduate Sekeel uas usued in the summer of 1898. Copies of 
(ft(! Announcement can be had by addressing Mr James H. Wade, 
Steward of the University. 



The Graduate School is organized within the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts. Its management is 
entrusted to an Administrative Council, consisting of the 
President of the University, the professors and Junior pro- 
fessors in the Faculty of the Department, and such other 
persons as may be elected to membership. The purpose of 
the school is to bring into greater prominence the numer- 
ous advanced courses of instruction that have been developed 
from the continual extension of the elective system; to 
secure a more efficient and systematic administration of this 
higher work; and to provide as far as possible for the sepa- 
rate instruction of graduate students. 

ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION, 

All applicants for admission to the Graduate Schoul must lirst report 

to the Dean of the Ueparlmenl of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and 

present their credentials. Tliey will (hen be referred to the Secretary of 

the Administrative Council, (or the arrangement of courses of study. 

The privileges of the school are open to graduates of the department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts of this University, and to graduates 
of other aniverslties and colleges, who satisfy the Administrative Council 
that they are qualilied to pursue with profit the advanced courses of 
study offered in the school. 
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Graduates of institutions where the uiidergtaduate courses of study 
are not substantially equivalent to the course prescribed at Ibis Univer- 
sity, will ordinarily be required to do an additional amount of under- 
graduate work, or to prolong their term of residence, before being ad- 
mitted to full candidacy for a higher degree. 

Graduates of this University, or of other institutions, who do not wish 
to become candidates for a degree, may be admitted and registered as 
special resident graduates. 

Graduates of other institutions wbo are candidates for a bachelor's 
degree in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, are not 
registered in the Graduate School. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The courses of instruction offered in the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, and described on pages 53 to 9S are all open to 
graduate students who satisfy the professors in charge that they are quali- 
fied to pursue the work to advantage. In all branches of study provision 
is made for the instruction of graduate students. 

The work of candidates for a higher degree is not confined strictly 
to the courses referred to above. Each student chooses three lines of 
study, a major study and two minor studies, which, after approval by the 
Council, be pursues under the immediate supervision of a special com- 
mittee, consisting of the professors in charge of the studies chosen, the 
professor in charge of the major study being chairman. The nature of the 
work prescribed, and of the committee's oversight, varies in different cases 
according to the subjects chosen, the degree sought, and the previous 
attainments of the student. The work may consist of attendance upon 
certain specified courses, or of reading to be done privately and reported 
upon, or of an original research to be carried on more or less independ- 
ently. In general, the method followed is that of the so-called university 
system, described on page 105, with modifications as circumstances may 
make advisable. The essential features of this system are specialization 
of study, a final examination, and a thesis. A thesis is alnays required 
of a candidate for a doctor's degree and of a non-resident candidate for 
a master's degree; for a master's degree In residence, the requirement 
may be waived at the discretion of the committee in charge of the stu- 
dent's work. The final examination for a degree is conducted under 
the direction of the committee, and the result of the examination is 
reported lo ths Faculty of the Department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts. 
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ii6 Graduate School. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

The degrees conferred on the completion of approved 

courses of study in the Graduate School are those of Master 

of Arts, Master of Philosophy, Master of Science, Master of 

Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Science. 

THE MASTER'S DEGREES. 

The masters' degrees are open to Bachelors of Arts, Philosophy, 
Science, or Letters, of this University, or of any other reputable univer- 
sily or college. A residence of at least, one year at this University is 
required, except as stated below. 

Residents. — A student who has received a bachelor's degree may be 
re com mended for tlie corresponding master's degree after eompletiug the 
prescribed term of residence, and passing an examination on his course 
of study as approved by the Administrative Council. A thesis may, or 
may not, be included in the requirements (or the degree, as (he commit- 
tee in charge of the student's work may determine. 

A student properly qualilied may be permitted to pursue at the same 
time studies tor a master's degree, and studies in any of the professional 
schools, on condition that the term of Stndy and residence in the Grad- 
uate School be extended to cover at least two years. 

Non-Eesidenta,— A Bachelor of Arts, Bachelorof Philosophy, Bache- 
lor of Science, or Bachelor of Letters, of this University, who has already 
completed a portion of the term of residence prescribed for a master's 
degi'ee. may be allowed to continue his studies for the degree without 
further residence at the University, on such conditions as the Adminis- 
trative Council may determine in each case. Tkh privHege is restricted 
to graduates of this University. 

THE DOCTORS' DEGREES. 

1. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is open to all persons who 
have received & bachelor's degree; those persons, however, who pursue 
studies along scientific lines, may at their option receive the degree of 
Doctor of Science; but no student will be accepted as a candidate for the 
doctor's degree who has not a knowledge of French and German suffi- 
cient for purjjoses of research. 

2. It is not intended that the doctor's degree shall be won merely by 
faithful and industrious work for a prescribed lime in some assigned 
course of study, and no definite term of required residence can be speci- 
fied. As a rule, three years of graduate study will be necessary, the last 

ts of which must be spent at this University. The period of 
1, however, may be shortened in the case of students who, as 
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undergraduates, have pursued special studies in the direction of their 
proposed graduate work. 

3- No student will be enrolled as a candidate tor a doctor's degree 
until he has been in residence as a graduate student for at least one year. 
[This rule may be waived in the case o£ those who come properly accred- 
ited from a Graduate School of some other University, and of those who, 
as undergraduates in this University, hare shown special proficiency in 
the line of their proposed graduate work. J 

4. A student wishing to become a candidate for a doctor's dCRree 
must make a formal application to l>e so enrolled at least two si 
prior to the lime of presenting himself for examinat 

5. A candidate for a doctor's degree must lake 
subEtantially co-extensive with some one departmei 
University. He must also lake two minor studies, one of which may be 
in the same department as the major, but involving a more thorough 
treatment of the same. Both minors must be cognate to the major, and 
all studies must be subject to the approval of the Administrative Council. 

6. The Thesis.— T^je thesis is of great importance. It must exhibit 
creditable literary workmanship and a good command of the resources 
of expression; but it must depend for acceptance more upon its subject- 
mailer than upon its formal or rhetorical qualities. It musl be an 
original contribution to scholarship or scientific knowledge. The Inquiry 
should be confined within narrow bounds. The treatment should he as 
concise as the nature of the matter permits, and show familiarity with 
the history o£ the problem treated, with ihe lilerature bearing upon it, 
and with the latest methods of research applicable to it. Every thesis 
should contain a clear introductory slatemeni of what it is proposed to 
establish or to investigate, and likewise a final resum^ of results. It 
should also be accompanied by an index of contents and a bibliography 
of the subject. It is expected that the preparation of an acceptable the- 
sis will usually requite the greater part of one academic year. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE HIGHER DEGREES. 

1. Applicants for an advanced degree are required to announce to Ilie 
Council, through the Secretary, as early as the fifteenth of October of 
each year, the particular branches of study to which tliey wish to give 
special attention. The supervision of Iheir work will then be entrusted 
lo the proper committee. 

2. The subject of the thesis for a doctor's degree musl be chosen, 
and must be approved by the committee concerned, as early as the first 
of November of the college year in which the applicant expects to take 
the degree; and the subject of the thesis for a master's degree, when 
required, must be chosen and approved as early as the first of December. 
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3. The thesis must be completed and put into Ihe bands of the chair- 
man of (he proper commillee as early as the first of May o£ the year in 
which the applicant expects to take the degree, 

4. The thesis must tie prepared for close scrutiny with reference 
not only to its technical merits, but also to its merits as a specimen 
of literary workmanship. It must be preceded by an analytical table 
of contents and a carefully prepared account of the authorities made 
use of. 

5. The thesis must be read and defended in public at such time as 
the Council may appoint, and, in case of a master's degree, a bound 
to_^y, either written or printed must be deposited in the University 

6. Candidates (or the degree of lloclor of Philosophy or Doctor of 
Science, in case of the acceptance of their theses, are required to have 
the accepted theses printed in full or in part as may be approved by the 
responsible committee, and to present twenty-five copies to the University 
library. To guarantee the printing of the thesis, every candidate for the 
doctor's degree will be required to deposit with the Treasurer of the 
University, between the date of the acceptance of his thesis and the time 
fixed for his examination, the sum of fifty dollars, which deposit will be 
returned to him in case of failure to pass his examination, or whenever 
he shall cause his thesis to be printed at his own expense, or shall have 
it published in a form and under auspices approved by the responsible 



In the printing of the thesis at his own expense, the candidate will be 
expected to use good substantial paper and sightly typography. A page 
four inches by six, with outside margins of at least one inch, is recom- 
mended. 



FEES AND EXPENSES.* 

Mfltriculafion Fee— F M hg n t d nts, ft» dollars,- for all 
others, faienly-five d II 

Anntial Fee. — F M h g n tud nt th ty dollars; for all others, 
forty dollars. The If q 1 f 11 gr duates who are granted 

the privilege of pu g t d f n t s degree in absentia, is 

lot dollar,. 

Diploma Pee.— F II Ik t n d ll A fee of one dollar is 

charged for the Tea h D pi ma. 

For laboratory fe d th p P g^ 36- 

• TheMairiculationF dhA ual F m Ik paid In advance. No ponlon 
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A special Announcement giving information in regard to this Depart- 
ment, and containing a register of alumni with present occupations and 
addresses, so far as known, has been published. Copies of this An- 
nouncement can be ditained by addressing Secretary James H. Wade or 
Professor Charles E. Greene, Dean of the Department of Engineering, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

In the legislative act under which the University was or- 
ganized in 1837, provision was made for instruction in en- 
gineering. Work was begun in this line in 1853, and the 
first degrees were conferred in i860. The engineering 
courses were included in the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, until the close of the collegiate year 
1894—95. At that time the Department of Engineering 
was established by the Board of Regents. 

Persons who wish to become professional engineers are 
offered here thorough courses of study in civil, mechanical, 
and electrical engineering. The work extends through four 
years. The aim of the Department is to lay a foundation 
of sound theory, sufficiently broad and deep to enable its 
graduates to enter understandingSy on the further investi- 
gation of the several specialties of the profession; and at 
the same time to impart such a knowledge of the usual 
professional practice as shall make its students useful in 
any position to which they may be called. While the 
adaption of theory to practice can be thoroughly learned 
only by experience, there are many matters in which the 
routine work of an engineering field party, office, or draft- 
ing room can be carried out on a greater or less scale in a 
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training school. The technical branches are under the 
direct care of those who have had professional experience 
as well as a full scientific training, and in all particulars the 
courses embody as close an imitation of the requirements 
of active labor as the instructors who have the several 
branches in charge can devise. 

The college year extends from the first day of October to 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, 

[For admission to advanced standing, see page 123.] 
[For admission of students not candidates for a degree, see page i !5.] 
Candidates for admission must be at least sixteen years 
of age, and must present satisfactory evidence of good rnoral 
character. They must bring credentials from their last 
instructor, or from the last institution with which they have 
been connected. 

Unless admitted on diploma from an approved school 
(see page 126), any student who desires to become a candi- 
date for a degree must pass examinations in the subjects 
described below. Before entering upon the examiuation 
each applicant must present his credentials to the Dean of 
the Department at his office in the Engineering Buildin;;. 
Certificates and diplomas from schools other than tfiose 
officially examined by the University, as specified on pa3;e 
126, will not excuse an applicant from admission examin- 
ations. 

Students who have satisfied any one of the four groups of 
requirements for admission to the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts {see pages 39 to 45) will be 
admitted upon completing the requirements in Plane Trigo- 
nometry and (after 1897) in Chemistry. 

ADMISSION or CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE. 

[For ctianges in Ihe rrquiremenls thai go inlo efTecl [n 1893, ste page 1Q3.] 

Tlie EuhjectE on wliicli applicants for admission in 1897 to any of the 
courses leading to a degree in engineering will be examined are as follows; 
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English Language. — Grammar. — Selections for analysis and parsing 
will be set, arranged to test the applicant's knowledge of the leading 
facts of English Grammar. To meet this requirement, a review of the 
subject should be had duting the last year of the preparatory course. 

Composition and RkelorU.—'Wii purpose of the eiamination in com- 
position is to test the applicant's ability to write good English. To this 
end he will be asked to write two essays of not less than two hundred 
words each, one upon a subject drawn from books he haj read, and the 
Other upon a subject drawn from his eiperjence or observation. The 
language of these essays must be grammatical and clear. The spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalizing must be cottect. The applicant must show 
ability to discriminate in the use of words and to conslruct we f I -organized 
sentences and paragraphs. A topical outline should accompany each 

The requirement in English Language is identical with the require- 
ment in English for admission to the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts. For further suggestions regarding preparation, and for 
lists of books from which subjects for composition will be chosen, see 
page 40. 

English Literature. — Daily recitations for at least one year will be 
requisite. Slopford A. Brooke's English Literature [edition of x8g6), or 
any other manual, may be used for an outline of the subject. As much 
time as practicable should be given to the careful reading of representa- 
tive authors in each period. 

Mathematica.*— /^/g'f*)'.!. — Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Simple 
Equations, Involution and Evolution, the Calculus of Radicals, and 
Quadratic Equations, as given in Olney's Complete School Algebra, or 
an equivalent in other authors. 

Gfome/rf.— Beman and Smith's Plane and Solid Geometry, or an 
equivalent in other authors. 

THgonomrtry. — Plane Trigonometry as given in Olney's Elements of 
Trigonometry, ot an equivalent in other authors. 

loma arrange Iheir courses so as lo include a portion of both algebra and gtomtKy in 



Physics.— An amount represented by Carhart and Chute's Elemen 
of Physics. Laboratory work in physics is urgently advised, though n 
required; but students who have completed a course in laboratory pra 
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lice, may expect to derive advantage from, it if they lake worlt in tiie 
pliysical laboratory in the Universily (see page 135). 

History, — Myers's General History, or an eqnivalent; and Ihe History 
of the United States as far as the close of the Revolutionary War. 

Chemiatry, Geology, Zoology, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
and Astronomy. — The applicant may offer any Iibo of these subjects. 
'I'he requirements, intended to cover a half year's work in each subject, 
ate as follows: 

Chemhlry. — Freer's Elementary Chemistry, or an equivalent amount 
in Remsen's Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. 

Geology. — Winchell's Geological Studies. 

Zoology, — Packard's Zoology, Briefer Course, Or Nicholson's Manual 
ot Zoology. 

/>4j'i/a&£-)'.— Martin's The Human Body, Briefer Course, 
, Physical Geography.— Tilt's Elemsntary Physical Geography, especi- 
ally chapters 9 to 21 inclusive, or an equivalent. 

Aslron(imy.—tievt:o!a\i and HoMen's Astronomy, Briefer Course, 
Young's Elementary Astronomy, or an equivalent. A knowledge of the 
principal constellations is required. 

French, Geimiin, or Latin. ^Applicants may offer French, German, 
or Latin, one of these three languages being required. The requirements 
in each are as follows: 

French.— ■V{\e whole subject of French Grammar. The applicant will 
be expected to read at sight easy French, and to translate correctly into 
French simple English sentences. Two years ought to be given to this 
study, the first year being spent on the grammar, and the second devoted 
to reading good modern French, accompanied by gramniatii:al analysis 
writing. The texts read should be chiefly narrative 
il prose; modern, rather than classic, dramas should be 

nee German correctly and to read it 
i. (2) Thorough familiarity with the 
be evidenced by putting illustrative 
German. (3) Sufiicient miscellane- 
ous prose reading — say four hundred pages— so that the applicant 
will be able to construe at sight, and put into good English, a pas- 
sage of moderately difficult German prose, either narrative or dialogue. 
(4) A careful study of one classical drama, Schiller's Tell being recom- 
mended. 

ZnA'a.— Jones's First Latin Book, or an equivalent amount in any 
other introductory text-book, four books of Caesar's Gallic War, and one 
of the orations of Cicero. It is expected that at least two years will be 
given tu preparation in Latin. 



German.— { 


1) Ability to prom 


fluently with tl 


le proper intonatH 


everyday fact 


s of the grammar, 


English phrasi 


es and sentences i 
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Reqsiremenis for Admission in iSgS and Thereafter. 

i for admission to the Deport- 
" IE fol- 

lows: 

In English Language, in English Literature, in Hathematics, in 
Phyaics, and in French, Gennan, or Latin, the reijuirements will be tlie 
same as in the year 1897. 

In History the requirement will be: Myers's General History and one 
year's worlt in United States History and Civil Government. Johnston's 
or McLaughlin's History of the UniteS Slates and Fiske's Civil Govern- 
ment or Hinsdale's American Government are recommended as text- 

In Chemiatiy the requirement will cover one year's work. As a text- 
book, Fteer's Elementary Chemistry, ot an equivalent amount of work in 
Remsen's Introduction to Chemistry, is recommended. In either case 
the text should be accompanied by laboratory work. 

Botany, Physical Geography, ot Astronomy,— The applicant may 
offer any one of these subjects. The requirements, intended to cover a 
haii-year's work in each subject, are as follows: 

^oiaiy.— Practical eiercisea in the study of common plants, so con- 
ducted as to secure a familiar acquaintance with the essential facts oE 
vegetable morphology, physiology, and relationship. The method pur- 
sued in Spalding's Introduction to Botany, or in Bergen's Elements oE 
Botany, will indicate the kind of work desired. 

Physical Geography. — Tarr's Elementary Physical Geography, especi- 
ally chapters 9 to 2t inclusive, or an equivalent- 

,^jfrB«iiwij'.— Newcomb and Holden's Astronomy, Briefer Course, 
Young's Elements of Astronomy, or an equivalent. A knowledge of 
the principal constellations is required. 

ADtMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

I. Graduates of the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts of this University, or of any other reputable 
college, are admitted without examination to advanced 
standing as candidates for a degree in engineering, and are 
held only to the completion of the special requirements for 
graduation in the several courses (see page 143). These 
requirements can be completed in two years, or, possibly, in 
a single year, if the student takes as electives, while an 
undergraduate, some of the courses open to him in the 
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Department of Engineering. A knowledge of differential 
and integral calculus, of analytical mechanics, of elementary 
drawing, and of descriptive geometry, is needfid for tfie 
advanced work. 

2. Students who have completed at least one year's col- 
lege work in an approved college, and who bring explicit 
and official certificates describing tfieir course of study and 
scholarship, and testifying to their good character, will be 
admitted to advanced standing without examination, except 
such as may be necessary to determine what credit they are 
to receive for work done in the college from which they 
have come. 

3. Students who have not completed at feast one year's 
college work in an approved college, but who, previously 
to entering this department of the University, have pur- 
sued studies beyond those required for admission, may be 
admitted to advanced standing on passing the regular 
entrance examinations, and examinations in such under- 
graduate studies as they may ask to be credited with in 

4. Rules relating to admission to advanced standing; 

a. Credits must be secured before the fifteenth of De- 
cember or (if the candidate be matriculated after that 
date) before the tenth of April. 

b. No credits will be given for advanced standing after 
the dates named in {a). 

c. An account once closed cannot be reopened without 
special permission of the Faculty. 

d. All students, whether candidates for a degree or not, 
who apply for advanced standing on the conditions stated 
in paragraphs (z) and (3) above, must present to the Dean 
a statement showing the amount of work done in the sub- 
jects in which credit is asked. 

,f. The application for advanced standing should be made 
to the Dean immediately after matriculation; and the Dean 
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will furnish a blank form for presentation to the professors 
in charge of the several subjects named in the blank. 

ADMISSION OF STUDENTS NOT CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE. 

Persons who desire to pursue studies in this department, 
and do not desire to become candidates for a degree, are 
admitted on the following conditions: 

1. All persons under twenty-one years of age must pass 
the regular entrance examinations. 

2. Persons over twenty-one years of age must show that 
they have a good knowledge of English and are otherwise 
prepared to pursue profitably the studies they may desire to 
take up. 

3. Should a student who enters under the preceding pro- 
vision (z) subsequently become a candidate for graduation, 
he must pass the regular entrance examinations, at least one 
year previous to the time when he proposes to graduate. 

4. Students not candidates for a degree who wish credit 
for studies pursued before admission are referred to the 
rules relating to advanced standing given above. 

5. Students not candidates for a degree are expected to 
attend the lectures, recitations, and examinations in the 
branches prescribed for the regular students, and are 
required to take enough work to occupy them profitabiy. 

TIMES OF EXAMINATIONS. 

An examination for admission to the Department of 
Engineering will be held on Saturday and Monday, June 
26 and 28, 1897, and another beginning on Thursday, 
September 23, and continuing through the Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday, and Tuesday Eoilowing. The examinations 
will begin at nine o'clock A. M. of each day. Applicants 
may take their examinations at either of these times, or 
may take a part in June and a part in September. In 
either case it is particularly desired that they present 
themselves on the first day of the examination. 
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The days and hours of examination are the same as those 
announced for the Department of Literature, Science, and 
Arts {see pages 47 and 48) so far as the subjects of examina- 
tion on the same in the two departments. 

ADMISSION ON DIPLOMA. 

Students presenting graduation certificates from any of 
the schools approved by the Faculty of the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, are admitted without 
further examination to the Department of Engineering. 
Deticiences in the requirements for admission must, how- 
ever, be made up, or substitutions secured from the Dean; 
extra studies may be credited on advanced standing, if the 
subjects are taught in either of the two departments. 

For the regulations that govern admission on diploma 
and the list of approved schools, see pages 48 to 54. 

In addition to the schools included in the list mentioned above, the 
Manual Tiaining School and the English High and Manual Training 
School, in Chicago, 111., have been approved as qualified to prepare 
students for admission on diploma to the Department of Kngineeriug, 
the term of approval expiring in 1S97 jn each case. 



THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

The studies pursued in the earlier part of the course comprise, in 
Mathematics, algebra, trigonomeliy, analytic geometry, and the elements 
of differential and integraJ calculus; in French and German, an amount 
covering in all about a year and a half of study; in English, a course in 
higher English grammar and composilion; in Physics and Chemistry, 
the study of the elementary principles; and in Drawing, practice in 
geometrical and in mechanical drawing, and in the study of descriptive 
geometry. 

The more technical subjects are taken up in the latter part of the 
course. Some of these subjects are of ecjuai value to all classes of engi- 
neering etudents, such as analytical and applied mechanics, the strength 
and resistance of materials, and the metallurgy of the useful metals, 
especially iron and steel; others are adapted more particularly to the 
vrants of the special students in the several courses. Their general scope 
may be seen from the following descriptive outline. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 

1. Drawing.— A very complete course in mechanical drawing is 
given, embracing plane projeelion drawing, isometric drawing, descrip- 
tive geometry, and the elementary principles of coloring and shading, 
with original protilems executed in the drawing room. Examples from 
numerical data are always given when suited to the conditions of tlie 
problem in hand. Students in mechanical engineering are required to 
sketch pieces of machinery, and afterwards fo make working drawings 
suitable Cor use in the shop. The plans of surveys, plane-table work, 
maps, designs in engineering construction, and the thesis drawings 
naturally come under this head. Instruction is also given in free-hand 
drawing, topographical drawing, ornamentation and lettering, shades 
and shadows, linear perspective, and drawing for stone cutting. The 
work in drawing occupies the student a part of almost every day through- 

2. Surveying. — The work in surveying covers one full year and 
includes text-book work, lectures, recitations, and field practice. The 
theory of instruments and all the operations of surveying, laying out 
work, and computing, are explained in detail, and each student is 
required to make plats or maps and the necessary calculations o£ actual 
surveys. A varied and ample supply of instruments is available for use. 
The classes have practice in steel-tape measurements, ranging lines, 
measuring angles, running levels and curves of various kinds, and the 
measurement of earthwork; they make surveys, traverse tliem, calculate 
contents, divide areas, and, in general, perform the work of highway, 
street, and railroad surveying. They are given practice in every step of 
topographical surveying and drawing. They make surveys with the 
transit and stadia, plane-table, photographic camera, and other instru- 
ments; they reduce the notes, develop and finish the pictures, plot the 
work, and make finished drawings of all field operations. They also 
determine the meridian and take observations for latitude. The work is 
done during the fall months. 

In the month of lune the class is taken into the field as a railroad 
party for a period of four weeks continuously, where, under competent 
supervision, it goes through all the field work for a projected line, up to 
the point of actual construclion, such as reconnoissance, preliminary and 
location survey, crosa-seclioning, staking out, contouring, and topography. 
Plans and profiles, carefully made in the field by the students from the 
notes of the party, complete this portion of the subject, and serve to fix 
the practical application of the principles obtained from the textbooks 
and lectures. In the above work are usually included a plane table 
survey, triangulation, and some hydrography when the selected locality 
is favorable. 
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Insiruction by lecture, text-book, and recitation is given, covering tlie 
special field of city engineering, and pointing out its connection witii, 
and dependence upon, otiier brandies of engineering wurli. Tlie city 

explained. Among tlie subjects treated in this connection are streets 
and their present uses; sewers; waterworks; public franchises; assess- 
ments; bridges; building inspection; fires; and lighting. The instruction 
is not technical, but, as the work of llie modem city engineer covers a 
wide field of engineering, an attempt is made to piesent some of the 
controlling relationships and to supplement and apply to this service 
what is taught in other parts of the course. 

The principal text-hooka used are Johnson's Surveying, Searle's 
Field Engineering, and Byrne's Highway Construction. All the more 
important books of reference are easily accessible to the student. 

3. Strength and Reaiatance of Materials.— .\ cotitse of recitations 
and lectures continuing through the first half-year is devoted to this sub- 
ject, and is attended by all the engineering students. Tlie action of the 
different matetials under applied forces, the distribution of stress, and 
the proper proportions to be given to the different parts of structures in 
order that they may safely fulfil their several funcllons, are carefully 
studied. 

Tests of wood, iron, steel, cement, and other building materials are 
made in the Engineering Laboratory. 

4. Theoiyof Structurea.^Roof and bridge trusses, in wood and iron; 
arches, in wood, iron, and Stone; trestles; brick and stone masonry; 
foundations; tunnels; and, in general, the whole theory of structures are 
discussed. In this course, as in the preceding (3), Rankine's Civil Engi- 
neering la used as a te^t-book, supplemented by full explanations, addi- 
tional notes, lectures, examples, and problems. 

A complete course of insiruction is also given in the graphical analysis 
of roof and bridge trusses and arches, as recently developed and applied. 
The student is made familiar with both the analytical and graphical meth- 
ods of treatment and thus possesses ready proof of the accuracy of his 
calculations. 

5- Hydraulics. — The law of the flow of water through orifices and 
pipes and over weirs; Ihe gauging of streams and rivers; the designing of 
works (or water supply, drainage, and sewerage; the laying out of canals; 
and the subject of river and harbor improvements are treated in this 

6. MacMneiy, Prime Movers, and Millwoilc. — A course of instruc- 
tion is given in mechanism, or the general principles of machinery, in- 
volving the study of gearing, screws, cranks, and levers, and the dyna- 
mits of machinery-. In the study of prime movers, special attention is 
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given to tuibiiie and other water motors, and to steam engines. In the 
theory of machine conslmction, problems involving the strength and 
sign of maclilnes, and the inaterials Uiied in their construction, and also 
involving the application of the principles of electricity, are studied 
length in connection with Euch examples as illustrate the best practii 
The instruction in millwork covers the distribution of power and the 
arrangement of shafting and machinery in manufacturing establishments. 
Practical problems involving the strength of shafting, belting, and 
ing are fully treated. Tests are made to determine the efficiency o£ 
machines, and the value of lubricants. 

7. Designs in Engineering and in Machine Construction.— Contem- 
poraneously with the study of theory students are required to work out 
problems in design. They are furnished with the usual data for a design, 
and the kind or type of structure or machine is Indicated. They are then 
expected to make the necessary calculations, paying particular attention 
to proportioning the different parts so as to secure strength, simplicity, 
and effect, and to present at a specified date complete working drawings, 
giving full details, accompanied by bills of materials, estimates, and 
specifications. 

8. A course in Thennodynamics embraces the study oE the principles 
governing the action of heat engines in general, hot-air and gas engines, 
air compressors, compressed-air engines, and refrigeiating apparatus. 

9. Steam Engineering. — The work in this branch covers the prac- 
tical use o£ steam. Furnaces and boilers are studied with reference to 
proper combustion of fuel; to securing maitimum evaporative efficiency; 
and to proportioning the parts for strength, durability, and accessibility 
for cleaning and repairs. The Care and management of engines and 
boilers, both in use and out of use, are fully considered. A study is 
made of the principal steam pumps and pumping engines. The practical 
application of steam to heating and ventilating purposes is Created by 
lectures, and by inspection of actual plants, Tests are made to deter- 
mine the value of fuels, quality of steam, and tlie efBciency of furnaces, 
boilers, and engines. 

to. Shop Practice. — Instruction is given in the principles governing 
the action of cutting tools and the principal machine and hand Cools used 
in the shop. Lectures are given on pattern making, moulding, and 
founding, covering the principal features of each. A description of the 
engineering laboratory is given on page 131. 

The Shop Practice in the various shops covers Che application of prin- 
ciples previously studied. It comprises the actual manipulation of the 
tools used in working metal and wood, and in moulding. The student 
is required to do work in pattern making and moulding in green sand, 
in dry sand, and in loam, and to charge and have the management of 
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tiie cupola and brass furnace during the operations of casting. Careful 
attention is given to the operations of founding and to making compo- 
sition metals for specific purposes. The student is also required to put 
in practice, at the blacksmith's forge, his knowledge of the elementary 
principles of forging, and to forge and temper his own cutting tools. By 
working with iron and steel of different qualities the student becomes 
familiar with all grades of these maleti^ls. Practice is also afforded id 
soldering, brazing, and steam- flcti tig. In connection with the practice 
there are courses in elementary and machine drawing. 

Advanced work in the shops can also be taken by those who wish to 
become especially skilled in such lines, or who desire to fit themselves 
for instructors in Manual Training Schools and work shops of this 
character. 

11. Marine Engineering and Naval Arcbitecture.— The instruction 
in this branch comprises the study of marine steam engines and pro- 
pelling instruments, the hydraulics of ship building, buoyancy, meta- 
centre, stability and trim, weight and centre of gravity, waves and rolling, 
structural strength, speed and resistance, propulsion by sails and steam 
engines, laying-off and laking-off, and other topics. 

12. Metallurgy .^A course of Instruction by lectures and recitations 
is given upon the subjects of fuel, refractory material, iron, and steel. 
The lectures are Illustrated by charts and drawings of furnaces and 
appliances used, and by samples of furnace products. 

13. Electrical Engineering.— The special electrical courses, addi- 
tional to the elementary study of tiie subject, are devoted to primary and 
secondary generators, electrometallurgy, electrical units and methods of 
measurement, dynamo-electric machinery, the alternate -current trans- 
former, arc and glow lamps, photometry, and the distribution of electric- 
ity and transmission of power. In addition, elective courses in mathe- 
matical electricity are offered. 

The laboratory work in electricity Is devoted mainly to the testing of 
primary and secondary batteries, to practice in making electrical meas- 
urements of precision by all the best methods, to setting up dynamos, 
motors, and storage batteries, and (esling them foi efiliciency, to the 
investigation of transformers for efficiency and for liysteLCsis curves, to 
photometry of both arc and glow lamps, and to special investigations 
connected with the preparation of a thesis. 

14. Visits of Inspection,— As often as practicable, visits are paid to 
neighlxiring manufacturing establishments, and to electric -light and elec- 
ttic-power stations, for (he purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the 
methods employed in building, In the construction of bridges, machinery, 
and ships, and the best practice in electrical manufacturing and engi- 
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EXAMINATIONS. 



Examinations, usually in writing, are held at the end O 
, but the classes are liable to be e^tamined at any time, i 
any portion of their previous work. 



FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION, 

The collections for illustrating the instruction given comprise models, 
drawings, pholograplis, lithographs, and blue prints representing trusses, 
arches, and details of construction in iron, wood, and stone; also shapes 
of iron, working models of turbines and engines, and working drawings 
of a number of bridges. These collections are receiving additions from 
year to year, by gift and purebase, and are invaluable to the student. 

Tests of engines and boilers, and of machinery in general, will be 
made on request, and the profit of such work devoted to extending the 
facilities of the engineering laboratory. The data of all experiments and 
tests made are kept in the laboratory records. 

All the laboratory work is on a practical basis, and is done as nearly 
as possible as it would be done in any well arranged manufacturing es- 
tablishment. There is a metallurgical laboratory connected with the 
chemical laboratory, amply supplied with assay furnaces and other appli- 
ances. The latest and best books on professional subjects are added 
yearly to the library, where they are accessible to all; and frequent refer- 
ences are made to them in the class room as the various subjects are 
brought forward. 

PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

For a description of the physical laboratory, see page 27. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 

For a description of the chemical laboratories, see page 28. 
ENGINEERING LABORATORY. 

The Engineering Lalxiratory contains about 20,000 square feet of 
floor space. It is divided into rooms as follows: 

The MechanicnU Laboratory, 40 by 80 feet, is devoted to experimental 
work in connection with the testing of engines, boilers, pumps, indicators, 
belting, gearing, lubricants, and strength of materials, and to such 
original work as can be undertaken with advantage. The work also 
extends to the testing of engines, boilers, and water-wheels of neighbor- 
ing mills and electric plants. The Knowles and the Gordon pumping 
engines at the City Water Works have been fitted up by the company 
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with especial reference to the convenience of engineering studenis in 
making tests. The equipment contains, among other things, a 100,000- 
pound OJsen testing machine; a 2.000-pound cement testing machine; 
Thurston and Ashcroft oil testing machines; a Stirling boiler for high 
pressure; a high speed automatic engine; a Corliss engine; a Rider hot- 
air engine: Wheeler and Wainrighl surface condensers; an Alden ahsorp' 
tion dynamometer; a Giddings traction recording dynamometer; an 
Emerson power-scale; several other forms of dynamometers; a large, 
electrically driven chronograph, built in the laboratory; a 36-foot open 
mercury column; special apparatus for testing pressure and vacuum- 
gauges and indicator springs; gauges; indicators; thermometers; pyrom- 
eters; tachometers; standard weights; steam pumps and injectors; rotary 
and cenlrifugai pumps; water meteis; water motors, including a special 
universal water motor, built in the laboratory, together with prtssure 
tanks and pumps for testing motors; hydraulic rams; water-wheels; air- 
pumps; blowers; apparatus for making tes's on radiators and pipe cover- 
ings; apparatus for furnace gas analysis; a Street railway motor; and 
other apparatus having special reference to work of investigation. 

The Iron Room, or machine shop, and the Wood Room, or pattern 
shop, each 40 by 80 feet, contain the tools and apparatus usually found 
in first -class estabhshments, including special tools built in the laboratory. 
The pattern loft, 40 by So feet, contains a fine collection of patterns 
made in the laboratory. 

The Forge Shop, 30 by 40 feet, is equipped with twelve forges, built 
in the laboratory. The blast is supplied by a No. 4 Sturtevant pressure 
blower, and the smoke is carried by away a No. 31 exhaust fan. 

The Foundry, 30 by 40 feet, contains a 27-inch cupola, brass fur- 
naces, and a core-oven; the blast is supplied by a No. 3 Sturtevant pres- 
sure blower. 

The central wing, 32 by 54 feet, contains, on the first floor, a well- 
ventilated wash-room, with closets and other conveniences, an engine 
room with a 10 by 30 Reynolds -Corliss engine, and superintendent's 
office; on the second floor a well-lighted drawing-room and a blue-print 
room. The basement and attic are used for storage. The tower, at an 
elevation of 75 feet, contains a tank of lOO barrels capacity for experi- 
mental work in hydraulics; also a mercury column and other apparatus. 

New machinery is added to each shop from time to time for the 
accommodation of engineering students and others desiring instruction 
and practice in the use of tools for working in wood and metal. At the 
same time opportunity is afforded them to Iiecome familiar with the more 
common materials and forms of construction used in engineering struc 
lures, buildings, and machinery. In all work an effort is made to follow 
the practice of the best shops. 
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The instruction in all practical work is given by men of wide expe- 
rience, selected for tlieir mechanical skill. 

OTHER LABORATORIES AND MUSEUMS. 

For a description of other University laboratories, libraries, and col- 
lections for the study oi art, archEeology, ethnology, mineralogy, palae- 
ontology, zoology, etc., and (or general information concerning the Uni- 
versity, see pages 20 to 37. 



THE ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 
The Engineering Society, composed of and oifieered by students of 
this department, holds weekly meetings, at which papers of technical 
interest ate read, and reports made upon observation and experiments. 
A reading room is maintained by the Society, accessible to all students 
of the department. Several engineers of prominence have spoken before 
the Society the past year. An annual, called the Technic, containing 
papers read before the Society, abslracts ot theses, contributed articles 
from alumni, and other matters of professional interest, is published by 
the students. 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Courses of Instruction are subject to change from 
time to lime; those announced for the year 1896-97 and 
required for graduation, as stated on pages 142 to 144, are 
described below, together with some technical elective 
courses which are designated accordingly. The amount 
of credit towards graduation assigned to each course is 
indicated by the expressions one hour, two hours, etc, an 
hour of credit being given for the satisfactory completion 
of work equivalent to one exercise a week during one 
semester. Lectures and recitations are usually one hour in 
length, but in laboratory work, drawing, and other practical 
exercises, a longer attendance is required in order to secure 
an hour of credit. 

The courses given in the Department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts, and described on pages 53 to 98, are 
(with the exception of the courses in French and in German, 
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for which special permission is required) all open as electives 
to engineering students who are qualified to pursue them 
with advantage. 

A student must be qualified to pursue the several studies 
before he elects them. That restriction and interference of 
hours alone limit the order in which subjects may be elected. 
Courses which must precede a given study are enumerated 
just after that study in the pages that follow. 

FRENCH. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
B. Narrative Prose. Two seelions. Two hours. Mr. Effinoer. 
D. Scientific Reading. T-wo hours. Mr, KraniJOIS. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

imar and Reader. Two sections. Four 
ind Mr. Fean^ofs. 
'lours. Mr. EFFINGZR. 



FIRST SEMESTER. 
Thomas's German Gra 



German Reader 
Descriptive Prose. 


. Tw 


. hours. 


s. Fourhou, 
Mr. Lessing 


■s. Mr 


■ ^'^^^^^^'-- 






SECOND SE 


MESTER. 






Narrativt 


: Prose. 


Easy 


Sloties. 


Two section 


IS. Two hours. 


Techrica 


1 Prose. 


Sctir 


■oot's Di 


:r Dampf. 


Two si 


actions. : 



rs. Mr. Leshing. 

ENGLISH AND RHETORIC. 

EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER, 
raph. Writing. Two sections. Ttbo hours. Mr. SteauSS. 

MATHEMATICS. 
s of engineering are required to talte in order Courses 1,2, 
■. They are also required to take Course lb, unless they have 
ilisfaclory examination for admission in plane trigonometr)'. 
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raard graduation is given to engineering students for 



FIRST 
I. Algebra and Analytic Geometry (I). Five sections. Four hours. 

Mr. LVMAN, Mr. Hall, Mr. GonnARD, and Mr. Coah. 
li. Plane Trigonometry, Three sections. Tim hours. Mr. GODDARD. 

3. Calculus. Four sections. Five hours. Professor ZlWET, Mr. 

Lyman, and Dr. Glover. 
6. Calculus and Mechanics (II). Three sections. Four hours. Pro- 
fessor ZiWET and Mr. Lvman. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
a. Analytic Geometry (11). Five sections. Four hours. Mr. LvmaN, 
Mr. GoDDARD, and Mr. CoAR. 

4. Calculus and Mechanics (1). Four sections. Five hours. Professor 

ZlWET, Mr. Lyman, and Dr. Glover. 



FIRST SEMESTER. 
I. Mechanics, Sound, and Light, Lectures and recitations. Five 
hours. Dr. ST. JOKN. 
For Course I a knowledge of plane trigonometry is indispensable. 

3. Physical Laboratory Work for Beginners. This course may be 

elected as 3a, three hours: or 3*, two hours. Dr. Guthe. 
Course 3 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 1. It is also 
given in tlie second semester. Students presenting note-books 
from High School physical laboratories approved by this depart- 
ment, may be allowed three hours credit instead of two for Course 
3*. Fee: for Course 30, S3; for 3*. S3. 

4. Primary and Secondary Batteries, Recitations and laboratory work. 

7^0 hours. Dr. Guthe, 
Course 4 must be preceded by Courses i, 2, 311 or 3*. and a course 
in general or in analytical chemistry. Fee, Jl. 

5. Electrical Measuremenls. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory 

work. Four hours. Professor Carhart, Assistant Professor 
Patterson, and Dr, Guthe. 

Course 5 jnust be preceded by Courses r, 2, and 30 or 3<5. A knowl- 
edge of calculus is also required. Fee, S3. 
7. Electricity and Magnetism: Mascart and Joubert. Three hours. 
Assistant Professor Patterson. (Elective.) 

Course 7 must be preceded by Course 2. A knowledge of calculus 
is also required. 
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9. Theory of Heat: Preslon. Two hours. Professor Cashart, 
(Elective.) 

SECOND SEMESTER, 

1. Mechanics, Sound, and Lighl. Lectures and recitations. Five 

hours. Dr. St, John. 
For Course 1 a knowledge of plane trigonometry is indispensable. 

2. Heal, Electricity, and Magnetism. Fivi hours. Professor CaR- 

HART and Assistant Professor Patterson. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course l and by a course in general 
or in analytical chemistry. 

3. Physical Laboratory Work for Beginners. This course may be 

elected as 3a, three hours; or ffi, two hours. Assistant Professor 
Pattersdn and Dr. Guthe. 
See note to Course 3 in first semester. 
8. Heal. Laboratory work. 7\ao hours. Dr. Guthe. (Elective.) 
Course 8 must be preceded by Cour.'ie 2a. Fee, S2, 
10. Electricity and Magnetism: Mascatt and Joubert, Two hours. 
Assistant Professor Patterson. 
Course 10 must be preceded by Course 7. 
12. Electrical Measurements. Continuation of Course 5. Lectures and 

laboratory work. Two hoars. Dr. Gt;THE. Fee, 82. 
16. Cliemieal Physics. Etectrochemislry. Theories of Solutions and 
Electrolytes, including the Osmotic Theory of the Voltaic Cell. 
I^ectures and laboratory work. Three hours. Dr. Guthe. 
(Elective.) 
Course 16 must be preceded by Course 5 and by Courses i and 2 in 
chemistry. Fee, Si. 

CHEMISTRV. 
IIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and Experimental. Lectures and 

recitations. Three hours. Mr. HlCLEY. 

EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Laboratory Work in General Inorganic Chemistry. Three or more 

hours. Mr. Higley, Mr, Lichty, and Dr, Sherman. 
Course 2 must be preceded or accompanied by Course i or an 
equivalent. It is supplementary to Course 1 and covers in the 
laboratory the ground covered by lectures in Course i. 
SECOND SEMESTER. 

3. Qualitative Analysis. Recitations and laboratory work. Five 
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METALLURGY. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
2. Micro- Metallography. The study of the microscopic structure of 
metals aE related to their physical and chemical properties. 
Laboratory work with reading. One hour. Professor E. D. 
Campbell. (Elective.) 
Course 3 can be taken only by those who have taken Course i and 
who receive special permission. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
I. Fuel and Refractory Material, Iron and Steel. Tkrte hours. Pro- 
fessor E. D. Campbell. 
Course 1 must be preceded by Course I or Course 3 in chemistry. 

ASTRONOMY. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

S- Practical Eiercisea in Computing. Three hours. Professor H ALL. 
(Elective.) 

EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 
4. Practical Astronomy. Use of portable transit. Three hours. Mr. 

Course 4 requires a knowledge of spherical trigonometry and of 
differential and integral calculus. 

MINERALOGY. 

EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 
1. Lectures and practice. T-wo hours. Professor Pett HE. 

For Course i an elementary knowledge of chemistry is desirable. 

DRAWING. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
I. Elementary Drawing. Practice, Tliree sections. T-wo hours. 

Mr. GOULDING. 
4. Free-Hand Drawing; Pen and Ink Drawing; Sketching. Four 
sections. Three hours. Professor Denison, Mr. Wrentmore, 
and Miss Hunt. 
9. Sketching of Parts of Machines; Lettering. Thrse hours. Pro- 
fessor DEtJIiiON and Mr. WRENTMORE. 
10. Continuation of Course 8. Tioo hours. Professor Denison and 
Miss Hunt. (Elective.) 
Course 10 must be preceded by Courses 4 and 8. 
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Dtawiiig. Three hours. Professor DenisOn and 

. (Elective.) 

it be preceded by Course 8. It can be taken only by 



SEMESTER. 

5- Descriptive Geometry. Recitations and drawing 
Three hours. Trofessor Denison, Mr. Wke; 
GOULDING. 

Course 5 must be preceded by Course i. 

6. Shades, Shadows, and Perspective, Three hours. Professor 

Denison. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 5. 

7, Free-Hand Drawing (advanced), I'hree hours. Professor DeNi- 

SON and Miss Hunt. (Elective.) 
S. Architectural and Water-Color Drawing. 7W hours. Professor 
Denison and Miss Hunt. (Elective.) 
Course 8 must be preceded by Course i or 4. 
14. Stereolomy. 7\eo hours. Professor Denison. 

Course 14 must be preceded by Course J. 
16. Free-Haiid Lettering. Two hours. Mr. Wrentmore. (Elective.) 
Course 16 must be preceded by Course i. 

SHOP PRACTICe. 

All courses in shopwork are under the supervision of Superintendent 
C, G. Taylor, to whom application must be made for assignment to 
sections. Mr. Taylor also gives a few lectures on shopwork appli- 
ances and materials in each of tiie Courses la, 2a, 30, and 4a. These 
courses may also be elected by advanced students as lb, ii, ji, and 
4*, the credit in each case being arranged with instructor. 

Special arrangements will be made for students who desire lo take 
more advanced work in the shop courses with a view lo preparing them- 
selves for teaching these subjects. 

EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 

IB. Wood Work and Pattern Work. Four sections. Three hours. Mr. 

PuRFiELD. Fee, S5. 
2fl. Foiging. Six sections. Tz 
30. Foundry Work, Three s< 

Fee, Ss. 
4a, Iron Worlc. Three sections, Three hours. Mr. Smoots. Fee, $5. 
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SURVEYING. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
, Lectures and Field Practice with Instruments. Four hours. Pro- 
fessor J. B. Davis. 
The lield practice in Course I continues during favorable weather 
until Christmas. 
, Use of Instruments, One hour. Professor J, E. DaViS. 
, Continuation of Course 5. Pliolotopography. Field work and 
drawing. One hour. Professor J. B. Davis. 
The ability to make photographic negatives will be of service. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

. Continuation of Course 1. Lectures and teit-boolt. Five hours. 
Professor]. B. Davis. 
Course z must be preceded by Course r. 
. Field Work in Camp for Four Weeks. Professor J. B. Davis. 
Except by special permission Course 3 is open only to students who 
are working for a degree in civil engineering. 
. Topography. Transit and Stadia. Plane Table. Field work and 
drawing. Three hours. Professor J. B. Davis. 
Course s is given four times a week for thirteen weeks. 
. Geodesy. Geodetic Methods. Lectures and text-book. Three 
hours. Professor J. B. Davis. (Elective.) 
Course 7 must be preceded by Courses I and 2, It is given five 
times a week for twelve weeks. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
. Municipal Engineering, Lectures and text-book. Five hours. 

Professor J. B. Davis. (Eleelive.) 
[. Graphical Analysis of Structures. Two hours. Professor Greene 

Course 4 must be preceded by Course 3- 
;. Strength and Resistance of Materials. Two sections. Tiva hours. 
Professor Greene. 
Course s must be preceded by Course 6 in mathematics. Sec. I is 
for students in civil engineering; Sec, II, for others, 
), Engineering, Theory of construction. One hour. Professor 

Greene, 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 6 in mathematics. 
h Engineering Design. Five hours. Professor GREENE. 
Course 7 accompanies Courses 5 and 6. 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Tests of Materials. One hour. Professor Greene. (Klective.) 

3. Graphical Analysis of Structures. Two sections. Two hours. 

Professor Greene. 
Course 3 requires at least a limited knowledge of statics. Sec. 11 is 
for students in civil engineering; Sec. I, for otliers. 

8. Engineering. Theory of construction. Foui hours. Professor 

Greene. 

9. Hydraulics. Two sections. One hour. Professor Greene. 

10. Water Supply and Sewerage. One hoar. Professor Greene. 
(Elective.) 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERINS. 



5fl. Principles of Mechani'^m. Three hours. Professor Denlson. 

5*. Principles of Mechitnism. T^o hours. Professor Denison. 

Course 511 is for students of mechanical and of electrical engineer- 
ing; Course 5^ is fur students of civil engineering. Both 
courses must be preceded by Course 1 in mathematics, and by 
Courses 1 and 5 in drawing. 

So. Prime Movers. Water wheels and steam engines. Two hours. 
Professor CooLEY and Mr. Allen. 

ib. Prime Movers. Water wheels. One hour. Professor Coolev. 
Course 34 is intended for those who have taken Course g; 8fl, for 
all others. Both courses must be preceded by Course 7« or ^b. 

10. Theory of Machine Design. 7\vo hours. Professor CoOLEV. 
Course 10 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 5 in civil 

engineering. 
IZ. Thermodynamics. Hot-air and gas engines, air compressors, and 
refrigerating machines. T^o hours. Mr. Allen. 
Course 12 must be preceded by Course ^a and by Courses i and 2 
in physics. 
15. Heating and Ventilation. Gas engines. Two hours. Professor 
CooLEY. (Elective.) 

EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 
6fl, Design of Shop Machinery, One or two sections. Two hours. 
Superintendent C. G. Tavlor. 
Course 63 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 51? or 5*, 
and be preceded by Courses 1, 5, and 9 in drawing. It may also 
be elected as Course W by advanced students. 

11, Design of General Machinery. Three hours. Professor Coolev 

and Mr, Faig. 
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Course II should be preceded or accompanied by Course lO. 

.14. Design of Engines and Boilers. Two hours. Professor CooLEY. 

Course 14 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 10. 

16. Steam Engineering. Practical work in the laboratory. Three hoars. 

Professor CooLEV. Fee, SS- 
Course 16 must be accompanied or preceded by Course 8a or 9. 

17. Tests of Machines. Laboratory work. Ttbo hours. Professor 

CoOLEV and Mr. ALLEN. 
Course 17 must be preceded by Course ^a or 7^. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

7fl. Dynamics of Machinery. Two sections. Tivo hours. Mr. Faig. 
^b. Dynamics of Machinery. Two sections. One hour. Mr. FaIg. 
Course 7# is the same as the tirst half of Course ^a, and is intended 
for students of civil engineering. Both courses roust be preceded 
by Course 6 in mathematics, and by Course i in physics. 
9. Steam Engines. Valve gears. Three hours. Mr. Allen. 
Course 9 must be preceded or accompanied by Course ^a or 7*. 
13. Machinery and Mill Work. Two hours. Professor CooLEV. 

18. Compressed Air Machinery and Refrigeration. Two hours. Pro- 

fessor CooLEV. (Elective.) 
Course iS must be preceded by Course 12. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Primary and Secondary Batteries: Carliart's Primary Batteries. 

Recitations and laboratory work. T^o hours. Dr. Guthe. 
Course I must he preceded by Courses I. 2, and 3 in physics, and 
by a course in general or in analytical chemistry. Fee, fi. 

2. Electrical Measurements: Car hart and Patterson's Electrical MeaS' 

urements. Recitations and laboratory work. Four hours. Pro- 
fessor Carhart, Assistant Professor Patterson, and Dr. Guthe. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Courses 1, 2, and 3 in physics; a 
knowledge of calculus is also required. Fee, tj. 

5. Alternate Current Apparatus. 7W hours. Professor Carhart. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Course 4. 

6. Distribution of Electricity and Photometry. Lectures and labora- 

tory work. Three hours. Assistant Professor PATTERSON. 
Course G must be preceded by Course 4. Fee, Si. 

7. Design of Electrical Machinery and Appliances. Tiao hours. Pro- 

fessor Carhart. 
Course 7 must be preceded by Courses 4 and 5. 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 
3. Electrical Measurements. Continuation of Course 2. Lectures iind 

laboratory work. Three hours. Dr. Guthe. Fee, $3. 
4a. Electro- Dynamic Machinery: Thompson's Dynamo -Electric Ma- 
chinery. Lectures, recitations, and lalxiralory work. Four hours. 
Professor Carhart and Assistant Professor Patterson. Fee, Sa. 
4*. Electro- Dynamic Machinery, as in Course 4a. Three hours. Pro- 
fessor Carhart and Assistant Professor Patterson. 
Courses 4a and ifi must be preceded by Course 2. Fee, Si. 
8. The Magnetic Circuit: Du Bois. Lectures and recitations, Two 
hours. Assistant Professor Patteeison. (Elective.) 
Course 8 must be preceded by Course z in physics and by a course 
in calculus. 

MARINE ENGINEERING. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Navai Architecture. Professor Coolev. (Elective.) 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Marine Engines. Three hours. Professor COOLEY. (Elective.) 

3. Ship-Building. Professor CoOI.EY. (Elective.) 

MINING ENGINEERING. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
I, Exploitation of Mines. Methods of opening, laying out, and work- 
ing mines. Five hours. Professor PETTEli. (Elective.! 
Course I requires a knowledge of mineralogy and general geology. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

To earn the degree of Bachelor of Science in civil, mechanical, or 
electrical engineering, the student must secure one hundred and twenty 
Hours of Credit^ in a prescribed course of study, as given below, and 
mnEl present a satisfactory thesis. The diploma given indicates the line 
of study pursued. A time limit is not fixed; but four years is usually 
needed for the completion of the 1 20 hours of work. 

Bachelors of Arts, of Philosophy, of Science, and of Letters, of this 
University, and graduates of any other reputable college, are recom- 
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mended for the same degree with the regular students, after completion 
of the special requirements aione of the several courses. These require- 
ments can be completed in two years. The culture imparted by classical 
or other liberal training will be found to have its uses for one engaged 
in engineering work, and previous discipline of the faculties in exact 
lesearch will enable the professional student to master more easily the 
requirements of Ehe course. All the time the student can devote to 
general studies before taking up specialties will be well spent. 

A choice between the three courses in engineering need not be made 
before the end of the first year. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 
The genera! requirements are as follows: 
In French and German: fifteen hours, to be selected by the student 

from all the courses open to him in these two longQages. 
In English; Course 1. 
In Mathematics: Courses 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 
In Physics: Course i. 
In Chemistry: Course 1 or Course 3. 
Id Drawing: Courses 1, 5. 
In Civil Engineering: Course 5. 

SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS. 

The special requirements in the several courses are as follows; 
I. In CivU Engineering. 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Civil Engineering; the student must satisfactorily com- 
plete, in addition to the thesis and the general requirements named above, 
courses as foUows: 

In Mineralogy: Course i. 

In Astronomy: Course 4. 

In Drawing; Courses 4, 6, 14. 

In Surveying; Courses I, 2, 3, 5, 6. 

In Civil Engineering; Courses 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

In Mechanical Engineering; Courses 5*. 7A, 8fl. 

In Elective Studies, taken in the Department of Engineering, or in 
the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: an amount suffi- 
cient to secure in all one hundred and twenty Hours of Credit, 
2. In Mechanical Engineering. 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in Mechanical Engineering, the student must satisfactorily 
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complete, in additipn to the thesis and the general requireim 
above, courses us follows: 

In Physics: Course 2. 

In Drawing: Course 9. 

In Surveying: Course 4. 

Id Shop Practice: Courses in, zo, 3<i. 4a. 

In Civil Engineering; Courses 3, 9. 

In Mechanical Engineering: Courses S<f, ba, Ja, 83, q, 10, 

In Metallurgy: Course i. 

In Elective Studies, taken in the Department of Enginei 
the Department of Literature. Science, and the Arts: an am 
cient to secure in all one hundred and hoenty Hours of Credit. 



3. In Electrical EHgineering. 

To ohtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in Electrical Engineering, the student must satisfactorily 
complete, in addition to the thesis and the general require'nents named 
above, courses as follows: 

In Physics: Courses 2, 3a. 

In Drawing: Course 9. 

In Sbop Practice: Courses la, la. 3a, a,a. 

In Mechanical Engineering: Courses 50, 6a. 7a, 8a. 

In Electrical Engineering; Courses i, 2, 4a, s, 6, 7. 

In Elective Studies, taken in the Department of Engineering, or in 
the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: an amount sufH- 
cient to secure in all one hundred and twenty Hours of Credit. 

THE DESnCE OF MASTER OF SCTCNCE. 

A candidate for the degree of Master of Science in this Department 
must have previously received the englneetlng degree of Baclielor of 
Science from this University, or, if graduated elsewhere, must saUsfy the 
Faculty that be possesses equivalent attainments. 

He must choose a major subject, which shall occupy one-half of his 
time, from the work given in this Department, and two miacir subjects, 
each to occupy one-fourth ol his time, to be selected fro:n any work open 
to engineering students; all of the work, however, shall be subject to the 
approval ot the Faculty. Study and residence for not less than one year 
will be required. 

If a candidate for the degree of Master of Science desires to have his 
major subject count towards the degree of Civil Engineer, Mechanical 
Engineer, or Electrical Engineer, such major subject must be advanced 
work in the course in which he took his bachelor's degree. 
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The conditions on which the degree of Civil Engineer, as a second 
degree, is conferred is as follows; 

The degree of Civil Engineer may be conferred upon Bachelors of 
Science of this University, who have taken the degree for a course in civil 
engineering, if they furnish satisfactory evidence that they have pursued 
further technical studies for at least one year, and, in addition, have been 
engaged in professional work, in positions of responsibility, for another 
year. The first of the above requirements maybe satisfied by pursuing at 
the University, under the direction of the Faculty, a prescribed course of 
study for an ainoi:nt of time, not necessarily consecutive, equivalent to a 
college year. If the candidate does not reside at the University, his 
course of study must be approved in advance by the professor of civil 
engineering, and he must prepare a satisfactory thesis on some engineer- 
ing topic, to be presented, together with a detailed account of his pro- 
fessional work, one month, at least, before the date of the annual Com- 
mencement at which he enpects to receive the degree. 

The conditions on which the degrees o£ Mechanical Engineer, and 
Electrical Engineer, as second degrees, are conferred upon Bachelors of 
Science of this University who have taken the degree for a course in 
mechanical engineering, or in electrical engineering, are analogous in 
character and in amount to those given above for the degree of Civil 
Engineer. 



FEES AND EXPENSES.* 



Matriculation Fee.— For Michigan students, ftRrf. 


illars: for all others. 


t^»ty-five doil^r^. 






Annual Fee.— For Michigat 


1 students, Ihirty-fi 


ve dollars: for M 


ti'^zr&, forty-five dollars.'^ 






Diploma Fee.— For all Ik 


t d 11 




Laboratory Courses.- T h 


q d 1 b t ry 


es cost approji- 


mately as follows: Shop W k — 


1 th m h 1 


d electrical engi- 


neering courses, huetily doll 


Ph ! I b t 


— A charge of oat 


dollar is made for a cours q 


e n 


week during one 


semester, and the same rat f th 1 g rses 


M hanical Labora- 


tory.—Th.t charge for the 




g is five dollars. 
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of the ftes can be rtfunded. ticepi by 
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ic year. 






ired of all graduales »h 




lege of pursuing siudies for an advanced 


degree in aismlia. 
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Chemical Laboratary. — Students who take laboratory courses in chemistry 
are required to pay for the materials and apparatus consumed by them. 
The average cost is about ten dollars. 

The fee required for any course has to be paid before the work o£ Ihe 

The total amount of fees paid to the University during the whole four 
years' course, for matriculation, incidental expenses, materials used, and 
diploma, is, for Michigan students, from S175 to S^OO; and (or others, 
from S230 to S255, varying mote or less according to the student's actual 
laboratory expenses. 

For additional information In regard to expenses see page 36. 
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A special Anmuncement giving further information in regard to this 
Department is published annuolly. For copies of this Announcement or 
for other information relating to the Department, address the Dean of 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



The Department of Medicine and Surgery, for which 
provision was made in the legislative act by which the Uni- 
versity was organized in 1837, was opened for students in 
1850. The college year was lengthened from six to nine 
months in 1877. The course was lengthened to three years 
in 1880 and to four years in 1890. 

The college year extends from the first day of October 
to the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June. 
The lectures continue till the middle of June. The exam- 
inations are then begun and concluded in time for the 
Commencement exercises. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, 

Every candidate for admission fo the Deparlment of Medicine and 
Surgery must be at least seventeen years of age, anti must present to the 
Faculty satisfactory evidence of a good moral character. 

Women are admitted, as to all other departments of the University, 
on the same conilitions as men. 

A certain standard of preliminary education is required for admission, 
and an examination will. thei«fore, be held on the following subjects: 

Knglish.— An essay of not less than two pages (foolscap), correct in 
spelling, punctuation, capital letters, grammar, and paragraphing. 
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Mathematics.— /^fiMmeCiV.-— Fundamental Rules, Fractions (common 
and decimal), Denominate Numbers, Percentage, Proportion, Involution 
and Evolution, and the Metric System of Weights and MeaEures. 

.4/ff,ri(ra.— Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Equations of the Fnst De- 
gree containing two or more unknown quantities. 

Geometry.— ?\z,as Geometry. 

Physics.— All amount represented by Carhart and Chute's Elements 
of Physics. 

Botany. — The elements of Vegetable Morphology and Physiology as 
given in Spalding's Introduction to Botany. 

Zoology.— Packard's Zoology, briefer course. 

History, — Myers's General History, or an equivalent; and Higgin- 
Eon's or Johnston's History of the United States. 

Latin. — Four books of Caesar. 

Exemptions from Exiimination.—CeTtificates of matriculation in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts of this University (page 
38), and in literary colleges of good standing, or of graduation in the 
classical or Latin courses of approved high schools,* and of other high 
schools and academies of equal standing, will be accepted as evidence 

ered by the recommendation, and will exempt the student from examination 
in those subjects only. In addition to the certificate of matriculation or 
diploma, every applicant claiming exemption from examination in any 
one of the subjects required for admission, must present to the examin- 
ing committee of the Faculty a recommendation filled in and signed by 
the principal of the high school or other school which he has attended. 

No student will be permitted to enter on the medical course with more 
than two conditions in the subjecls required for admission, and all en- 
trance conditions must be removed before the beginning of the student's 
second college year. 

The examinations for admission will be held Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, September 29 and 30, 1897. Applicants are required to present 
themselves at this time as they are expected to be in attendance on the 
first day of the term, when the regular course of instruction begins. 

The certificates and recommendations are to be presented to the 
Faculty committee on entrance requirements on the first day set for the 

Before admission to examination every applicant is required to pre- 
sent to the Secretary of the Faculty the Treasurer's receipt for the pay- 
ment of the matriculation fee and the annual fee. It will, therefore, he 
necessary for him to apply first to the Steward at his office in University 

•Thi approved Khools comptiw all Ihow accepted by Ihe Faculty of the Depan- 
ment of Ourature, Science, and the Ans. For a list of Iheie see page ^. 
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Hall, register his name a) 
Surgery, and pay his fe 
money paid preliminary t 



ludenl in the Deparl 



vill be refunded. 



ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

In order to be admitted to advanced standing, a student must have 
completed not only the didactic courses, but the laboratory courses also, 
already taken by the class to which he seeks admission. As 3. rule, the 
only laboratory courses which students applying for advanced standing 
have completed, are those in chemistry. When, in the judgment of the 
professor in charge, such a course is equivalent to that given in this 
Department, he may give the student credit for the work done, and thus 
avoid repetition. This, however, does not enable the student to finish 
the course earlier; it merely gives a few weeks of time which he may 
profitably spend on some advanced or optional course. 

No credit can be given for lecture courses taken in schools unpre- 
pared to give the proper laboratory teaching. This applies to the clinical 
branches as well as to the scientific, For instance, lectures on surgery, 
even when accompanied by clinical demonstrations, cannot be accepted 
in lieu of the course given in this Department in the third year, which 
provides for operations by the student on animals. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 
The Course of Instruction covers four college years of nine months each. 
The first two yfears are devoted to the more strictly scientific work which 
serves as a basis for the technical and clinical studies which follow. The 
forenoons are given to lectures and recitations, three each day; the after- 
noons Co laboratory drill during the first two years, and to the study of 
methods of diagnosis and means of treatment during the third and fourth 
years. Four or five hours a day are required in the laboratory and the 
hospital. 

SCHEDULE OF STUDIES* 
FIRST YEAR. 
LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN FIRST SEMESTER, 
Subjects. Time Jieg 

Osteology, 2 hours a wee 

General Anatomy, 2 hours a wee 

General Chemistry. 5 hours a week. 

Qualitative Analysis, 2 hours a 

Bacteriology, 4 hours a 






; DtTeced in all Itu CO 
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LECTURES AND RECITATIONS 


IN SECOND SEMESTER, 


Subjects. 


Time Required. 


General Anatomy, 


2 hours a week. 


Physics, 




Organic Cliemislry, 


5 hours a week. 


Histology, 


4 hours a week. 


LABORATORY WORK IN 


■ FIRST YEAR* 


Subjech. 


Time Required. 


Anatomy, 


Every day for 12 weeks. 


Chemistry. 


Every day for 12 weeks. 


Bacteriology, 


Everyday for i a weeks. 


SECOND YEAR. 


LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN FIRST SEMESTER. 


Suijeets. 


Time Required. 


Regional Anatomy, 


2 hours a week. 


Anatomy o£ Nervous System, 


2 hours a week. 


Physiology, 


5 hours a week. 



Hygiene, 3 hours a week. 

Embryology, 4 hours a week. 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN SECOND SEMESTER. 

Subjects. Time Required. 

Regional Anatomy, 2 hours a week. 

Surgical Anatomy, 2 hours a week. 

Physiology, 5 hours a week. 

Physiological Chemistry, 3 hours a week. 

Hygiene, 2 hours a week. 

LABORATORY WORK IN SECOND YEAR. 

Subjects. Time Required. 

Anatomy, Every day for 11 wee] 

Physiological Chemisfry, Every day for 12 wee 

Histology, Every day for 6 weeki 

ElectrolherapeuticE, Every day for 6 week 

Physiology. Four days a week for 6 wee 

THIRD YEAR. 
LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN THIRD YEAR. 

Subjects. Time Required. 

Theory and Practice, 4 hours a week. 

General Surgery, 2 hours a week. 
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Obstetrics, 

Materia Mediea and Therapeutic: 

Palhoiogical Histology, 



AND DEMONSTRATION COURSES IN THIRD YEAR. 
Time Requirid. 
Every day for S weeks. 



Subjects. 
Practical Pathology, 
Clinical Medicine, 
Nervous Diseases, 
Operative and Minor Surgery, 
Obstetrics and Gyniecology, 
Ophtlialmology, Otology, and Laryngology, 
Practical Pharmacology, Foi 



Every day for 5 weeks. 
Every day for j weeks. 
Every day for 5 weeks. 
Every day for 5 weeks. 
Every day for 5 weeks, 
days a week fur S weeks- 



Suhjeels. 
Internal Medicine, 
Surgery, 
Gyniecology, 
Ophthalmology, 
Nervous Diseases, 
Diseases of Nervous Systen 



CLINICAL COURSES IN THIRD YEAR. 

Time Required. 

ne, z hours a week. 

3 hours a week. 

z hours a week. 

2 hours a week. 



Subjects. 
Theory and Practice, 
Special Surgery, 
Obstetrics and Gynsecology, 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Dermatology and Sy philology. 
Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology, 
Medical Jurisprudence, 



1 hour a week. 
FOURTH YEAR. 

RECITATIONS IN FOURTH YEAR, 

Time Required. 



3 hours a week. 
3 hours a week. 
2 hours a week. 
2 hours a week, 
2 hours a week. 
JO lectures. 



CLINICAL COURSES IN FOURTH YEAR. 
Subjects. Time Recjuired. 

Internal Medicine, 4 hours a week. 

Surgery, 2 afternoons a week. 

Obstetrics and Gyniecology, a afternoons a week, 

Detmatology and Syphilology, z hours a week. 

Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology, 2 afternoons a week. 

Diseases of Nervous System, I hour a week. 
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BEDSIDE AND DISPENSARY INSTRUCTION. 

Senior students are given charge of patients, and are required to make 
diagnoses, prescribe, dress wounds, and perform minor operations under 
tlie direction of ttie professor in charge. A lying-in-ward furnishes ob- 
stetrical cases, which are attended by the senior students in rotation. 
SPECIAL LECTURES. 

From lime to time members of the t'aculty give special lectures upon 
subjects included in their original researches. These lectures vary in 
number from three to six on each subject and are given at times when 
all students may attend them. Attendance is voluntary and no examina- 
tions are held. 

The special lectures given in 1896-7 are on the following subjects; 

r. Nucleiii and Nuclein-Therapy,— Dr. Vaughan. 

z. Heredity.— Dr. McMurRIch. 

3. The Sympathetic Nervous System. — Dr. Hueeb. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations (written, oral, or twth written and oral) are held at the 
close of each course or semester. Students "conditioned" cannot apply 
he same subject until the close of the next 
cept that a student conditioned at the close of the 
college year may ask for another examination in the first two weeks of 
the following year. Students reported "not passed" are required to take 
the course over again before applying for re -examination. Candidates 
for graduation, who fail in an examination, are allovied a re-examination 
before the entire Faculty. No student is recommended for graduation 
until he has completed all his required work and has passed a!! his 
examinations. Further rules concerning examinations are given in the 
special Announcement of the Department. 

INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 

The course of instrticlion for women is in all respects equal to that for 
men. Practical Anatomy Is pursued by the two sexes in separate rooms, 
but in the lectures. In public clinics. In the several laboratories, and In 
various class exercises, it is found that both sexes may attend with pro- 

COMBINEO COURSE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LITERATtJRE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS, AND IIM THE DEPART- 
MENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

All the subjects of the first two years of the preceding schedule, with 
the exception of electrotherapeutics, are taught in the elective courses 
open to students in tbe Department of Literature Science, and the Arts. 
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Students '•■■n that department who intend to study medicine after taking 
the bachelor's degree, may shorten their lotal period of residence at the 
University by from a year to a year and a half or two years, if they pur- 
Sue, as lite ary t tents u es that cover the subjects required in the 
first two y ars £ Ih n d 1 curriculum. Tbe precise amount of time 
gained will d p nd up n the amount of required medical work the 
student com pi t 

For a full d pt n f the combined course see pages 98 to 101. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

To bp admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, a student must 
be lw»n'y-one years of age and possess a good moral character. He 
m>ist b«ve completed the required courses in laboratory work, and have 
passed satisfactory examinations on all the required studies included in 
the full course of instruction. He must have been engaged in ihe study 
of medicine for the period of four years. If admitted to advanced 
standing, he must have attended four full courses of medical lectures, 
the lasl two of wkiek must be in this Department, and have passed the 
required esami nations. 

Graduates of other reputab! n d al H g s, wishing to take a 
degree in this school must regul Ij m 1 ul t nd do ail work required 
in this school and not required tl h 1 tl at has granted the diplo- 
ma already held. The shorle t t m f d ce for such graduates 
shall be one year. Graduate f th p t bl medical schools may, 
however, without becoming ca d d t f d gree, pursue any o( the 
post graduate courses on the c d t t t d b low. 



GRADUATE COURSES. 

Graduates of this Department of the University, or of other medical 
schools, are admitted to any one or more of the regular courses of the 
curriculum on giving evidence of their ability to proht by the instruction 
given. Advanced courses, beyond the regular curriculum, are also 
arranged in several of the subjects taught. Graduate students are 
required to pay for each course, of sis weeks duration, the sum of ten 
dollars in addition to the ordinary laboratory expenses of the colu'Se, 
which vary with the character of the work. 

The nature of the work arranged for graduate students in some of 
the branches of instruction may be Seen from the following descriptive 
outline: 
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Hygiene and Bacteriology.— (a) A course in advanced bactetiological 
study, such as a student who lias already completed Ihe requrreii courses 
in bacteriology may elect, (b) A course arranged especially for health 
officers, and including the chemical and bacteriological examination of 

Electrotherapeutics. — A course covering the subjects of diagnosis, 
electrolysis, the management of continuous-current and canlery batteries, ■ 
and the use of induction coils and the static machine in their therapeutic 

Pathology. — A systematic course in pathological histology is open 
to graduates, as are also special courses in the pathological histology of 
organs, tumors, blood, etc Those wishing to take the latter courses 
must have had the necessary preliminary training 

Physiology. — (a) A course in physiological demonstrations, especially 
those intended to illustrate class lectures. 1 he course ib designed for 
those who teach physiology, but have nut had opportunity of learning 

(b) For those who have 'Jufficient training in laboratory methods, the 
apparatus and facilities of the laboratoiy are offered for the investigation 
of special problems. 

Histology.— (a) A course in histological technique, including the 
methods of pieparlng staining, and <Kclioning tissues 1 he course is 
designed for those desiring to fit themselves for histological research, 
(b) A course on the microscopic anatom) of the ete and ear and the 

Chemistry. — Graduates may select work, in any of the courses pro- 
vided in the several departments of the Unner=il\ 1 he courses in ana- 
lytical and organic chemi'Jtty are described on pages bS to gi. Special 
studies for individual purposes may be undertaken. Opportunity for 
research is given. The chemical library is supplied with the extensive 
repositories of science required in research, and with a wide range of 
literature of applied chemistry. In any part of the laboratory graduates 
may select any work they are prepared to pursue. 

Ajiatomy. — Graduates may pursue a special course in the anatomy 
of Ihe nervous system, and facilities are offered for the investigation of 
special problems of anatomy, and for the thorough anatomical study of 
regions of special surgical importance. 



FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION. 
There are ample collections of plates, photographs, models, speci- 
mens, preparations, apparatus, and instruments, for illustrating the 
different studies embraced in the course. Additions are made from time 
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lo lime to these collections so that the members of the Faculty are able 
to adopt every new method of illustration, and to exhibit to the classes 
each year all important improvements in the way of instruments and 
apparatus that are employed in the practice of medicine and surgery, 
and to show their application. 

The following paragraphs may serve to indicate the entetit of some of 
these collections and the character of the work done in the several labo- 
ratories. For further information in regard to the University museums, 
laboratories, and libraries, see pages 21 to 31. 

MUSEUM OF ANATOMY. 

The museums of the late Professors Ford and Sager, embracing 
several thousand specimens, the result of many years' labor in collecting 
and preparing materials intended to aid directly in teaching, are now 
the property of the university, and are used in the daily work of the class 
rooms. These museums contain a valuable collection of bones, illustrat- 
ing healthy as well as diseased conditions, the various changes that occur 
from infancy to old age, and the processes of first and second dentition; 
dissections, general and partial, of the vascular, nervous, and muscular 
systems, both normal and abnormal; models of various portions of the 
body in wax, papier-machS, and plaster, illustrating morbid growths, skin 
diseases, etc.; preparations in the comparative embryology, neurology, 
and craniology of the vertebrata; in human embryology, in the anatomy 
and pathology of the diseases of women, etc. The collection of mon- 
strosities, both single and double, of man and of the lower animals. \i 
one of the largest in the United Stales. 

ANATOMICAL LABORATORY. 

The anatomical laboratory is admirably adapted for its purpose: the 
rooms are large, well lighted, and well ventilated. 

The Anatomical Law of Michigan furnishes, without embarrassment, 
an ample supply of material for the purpose of practical anatomy. All 
students who have completed the requirements in descriptive and prac- 
tical anatomy, puisue a course in operative surgery upon the cadaver. 
MUSEUM OF MATERIA MEDICA. 

The museum of materia medica consists of a fairly complete collec- 
tion of the crude substances used in medicine along with their principal 
preparations and active principles. The drugs are arranged in groups 
convenient for study, importance being laid not on their origin but on 
their action. The museum is also provided with several works of refer- 
ence for the use of the students and with a number of graphic registra- 
tions of the action of drugs. It is open to students of the junior class 
at such hours as they arrange with the in 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 



The chemical iabotatory provides thorough inbtruction and suitable 
appliances for the practical study oE all branches of medical chemistry. 
In each of the two laboratory courses required for graduation, namely, 
qualitative chemistry (devoted to the study of chemical changes and 
incompatibilities), and analysis of urine (applied to clinical uses and 
physiological study), students are taken in sections of limited number for 
daily drill in the class room to direct the daily practice in the laboratory. 
Before beginning laboratory work the student takes a preparatory course, 
with daily recitations, in chemical notation, and at the close of the work 
in each course is held to s 



ELECTflOTHERAPEUTICAL LABORATORY. 

The laboratory of eiectrotherapeulics is supplied with apparatus for 
illustrating all the various methods of generating elecltic currents, and 
for measuring currents, voltages, and resistances. 

The students are furnished materials from which they construct bat- 
teries, induction coils, cautery knives, electrodes, and other appliances, 
and, with these, experiments in electrophysics, electrophysioiogy, and 
electrotherapeutics are conducted. 

It is the aim in this laboratory instruction to make the student practi- 
cally familiar with the faults and the essential requirements of all forms 
of electrical apparatus made use of for therapeutical purposes, 

PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

The apartments provided for the physiological laboratory offer excel- 
lent facilities for practical work, whether of class instruction or of orig- 
inal investigation. A large and well-lighled room is appropriated chiefly 
to the use of undergraduate students, who perform under the direction of 
instructors most of the fundamental physiological eiperiments. The 
subjects commonly embraced in the practical course relate to the physi- 
ology of the nerves and muscles, reflex action, circulation, respiration, 
and digestion. A smaller room is devoted to advanced work and origi- 
nal investigation. The laboratory has a good supply of apparatus, tools, 
etc., and is open daily for physiological experiment and research. 
HISTOLOGICAL AND EMBRVOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

This laboratory is well supplied » 
accessories, microtomes, imbedding ap 
used in histological and embryological work. During his term of instruc- 
tion in the laboratory each student is furnished with microscopical 
reagents, a microscope, and a (able for his own use, so that the practical 
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work is carried out by each individual tor himself. In (he elementary 
course in histology an effort is made to teach the student the use of the 
microscope, the methods of teasing, the methods of mounting paraffine 
and celloidine sections, and the use of a number of the more commonly 
employed stains. 

During his stay in the laboratory the student makes about one hun- 
dred and fifty preparations, and he is required to sketch them all as he 
makes them. These preparations are so arranged as to furnish him with 
specimens of typical cells and cell division, of all the elementary tissues, 
of the various glands and organs of the body, of the epidermis, of the 
central and peripheral nervous system, and of the sensory end -Organs and 
the special senses. 

In the course on microscopical technique, which is open only to those 
who have completed the elementary work, the student is instructed in 
the various methods of hardenmg, staining, imbedding, section-cutting, 
and injecting, the special methods of staining and counting red and white 
blood cells, and the use of the microscope m forensic medicine. 

An optional laboratory course in the embryology of the salamander, 
the chick, and mammalia is offered, which is open to students who have 
completed the elementary work in histology and a course in microscopical 
technique, and have attended lectures in embryology. There is also an 
optional laboratory course in the microscopic anatomy of the brain and 
the special senses. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

The pharmacological laboratory is situated in the medical building 
and consists of two chief rooms, one of which is used for chemical, the 
other for experimental, pharmacology. Each laboratory is supplied with 
apparatus and materials for original work in either branch of research, 
and any student or graduate receives every encouragement in the prose- 
cution of such work. Among the apparatus recently introduced into this 
laboratory may be mentioned Runne's kymographion with endless paper, 
two sets of revolving drums, artiliclal respiration apparatus driven by an 
electric motor, time markers and signals (electric and clock-work), bat- 
teries and secondary coils, centrifugal and "shaker" apparatus, balances, 
combustion furnaces, etc. 

PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

This laboratory is supplied with microscopes, microtomes, paraffin 
ovens, and the other apparatus necessary in the study o( pathologic hist- 
ology. Each student is furnished with a locker containing a microscope 
with iiigh and low powers, and is assigned to a table containing the 
necessary stains and reagents for practical work. These are furnished 
by the laboratory. 
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The supply of material for the study of patholi^ic histology is the 
result of collections made In the pathological instiCutes of Vienna and 
Freiburg, and embraces almost every known pathologic condition. This 
collection gives ample material for the regular courses, and, in addition, 
offers special opportunities to the advaticed student who may wish to 
puLsue studies in certain lines of special pathology, as the pathology of 
the nervous sys'.em, geni to-urinary tract, skin, etc. It is especially to 
the post graduate student that this collection presents a fine opportunity 
for special work, as he is thereby offered practically the same advan- 
tages as those given in the principal laboratories abroad. 

In additiim an abundant supply of fresh material comes from the 
clinics of the University Hospitals, and this is utilized to the fullest 
extent in the teaching both of gross and of microscopical pathology. The 
laboratory is lilted with a Bausch and l.omb carbonic acid freezing 
microtome for use in the making of quick diagnoses and in the prepara- 
tion of fresh material for class study. By the use of this instrument 
stained sections may be had in three minutes after the removal of the 
tissues from the body, and the student is thus enabled to make a study 
of morbid changes impossible in hardened material. 

The required course in pathologic histology lasts eight weeks, five 
afternoons aweek being required, though Saturday afternoon is also usu- 
ally taken for this work. The student studies the histology of morbid pro- 
cesses in fresh and hardened material, in stained and unstained sections, 
and applies chemical tests, etc. He is further required to demonstrate 
his knowledge by drawings and written descriptions of the specimens. 
The course includes the study of the most important alterations in the 
blood and circulatory system, changes in nutrition, tumors, the infectious 
diseases, and the more important diseases of special organs. About qne 
hundred and seventy-five specimens, stained and ready for mounting, 
are given to the class as unknowns for identification and demonstration. 
These become the property of the student. The study of inflammation 
is also made in the living animal. 

Written reports upon each of these specimens are required, and, in 
addition, fifty drawings. Small prizes are offered yearly for the best 
two sets of drawings; for this year fifteen dollars and five dollars. 

A practical working knowledge of pathologic technique is also re. 
quired of each student, who is instructed in the methods of examination 
o( fresh tissues, and in the various processes of hardening, embedding, cut- 
ting, etc.; and in the use of the most important stains. 

A special course in technique and in the diagnosis of malignancy is 
offered to junior students who have finished the regular course. Rea- 
gents and apparatus are furnished by the laboratory, and separate rooms 
are set apart for the use of the advanced student. The abundance of valu- 
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a.ble materia] availablt for this course offers unueual opportunities to the 
physician who may wish to take special work. To sucfi and to those 
who wish to work up material of their own every facility will be offeted. 
The members of this advanced class form a Journal Club which meets 
weekly. At these meetings reports are made in detail of material given 
to the student for examination, papers are read, specimens exhibited, 
and general discussions he id. 

An advanced laboratory class for senior students is held on Saturday 
mornings. This course is limited to the special study of the blood, 
geni to -urinary tract, eye, etc. An oppottunity is given each student for 
work inany special line he may choose for original investigation. 

The laboratory contains a set of pathological models and a nucleus 
of a pathological muBcum which already contains many rare and valu- 
able specimens. These are utiliied for teaching purposes as far as pos- 
sible- 
Autopsies. — A senior course in post-mortem work is given one hour 
weekly throughout the year. The most important methods of making 
sections are demonstrated upon the cadaver, and are repeated until the 
stndent is thoroughly familiar with them. Especial attention is paid to the 
gross appearance of both normal and pathologic conditions of the body. 
The clinical autopsies art held before the members of the senior and 
junior classes, and the findings thoroughly demonstrated. No regular 
lime can be set for this work, but in the event of a post-mortem the 
students are excused from other work in hand, so that they may be 
present at the section. The number of these autopsies has greatly 
increased within the last two years, and the cases shown have been 
most instructive ones. 

HYGIENIC LABORATORV. 

The hygienic laboratory has a large room devoted to bacteriological 
work, containing all of the improved apparatus employed b_v Koch. The 
course in bacteriology extends through three months and requires lour 
hours daily in Ihe laboratory for this time. All the known pathogenic 
and the most important non -pathogenic germs are studied. The micro- 
scopes used are Ihose of Zeiss and Leitz. All animals needed for experi- 
mentation are supplied by the laboratory. There are also courses in the 
chemical and bacteriological examination of drinking water, and in the 
study of food adulterations. Besides these, advanced students who wish 
to do practical work in the study of ptomaines and leucomaines are 
accommodated. 

The objects had in view in the establishment of this laboratory were 
as follows; (i) original research as to the causation of disease; (z) san- 
a of food and drink; (3) instruction to students. 
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Besides the large bacteriological room, there are rooms fitted espec- 
ially for gas analysis and water analysis, and private rooms for original 
research. There are also a cold chamber, a disinfecting chamber, and 
an animal room. 

MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORV AND LIBRARV. 

Students in medicine have access to the botanical, loological, and 
geoloEical cabinets of the University, estimated to contain 255,000 spec- 
imens. The Medical Library contains 7,510 volumes. The General 
Library, containing 84,69s volumes, is also open to all students. A com- 
plete catalogue, arranged both by authors and by subjects, is accessible 
(o readers. The leading medical periodicals of this country and of 
Europe are taken and kept on file. 

THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 

The University Hospital has sufficient capacity to accommodate a 
large number of patients, is thoroughly equipped, and is in the immeiJiate 
charge of a competent house physician and surgeon and an experienced 
matron. It is under the direction of the Faculty, who attend regularly 
upon the patients (each upon such cases as come within bis special 
department) and give clinical instruction in the wards to senior students. 
In connection with the hospital there is a spacious clinical amphitheatre 
where clinics are regularly held every day during the college year, for 
medical, surgical, gynecological, ophthalmological, neurological, derma- 
tological, and venereal cases, nt which time exaininatlon'i are made, pre. 
scriptions given, and surgical opsrations performed in the presence of 
the class. 

It is the aim of the Faculty to make instruction in clinical medicine 
systematic and thorough, and this they are enabled (o do by an abund- 
ance of interesting cases which present themselves. The number of 
patients treated and operated upon in the hospital each year is more than 
1,500. Each student, therefore, may see, during his two clinical years, 
more than 3,0D0 patients, many of whom present more than one abnor- 
mality. Patierits are utiliied for leaching purposes more thoroughly than 
can be done in many hospitals. The University Hospital eiists for the 
purpose of affording clinical material and every patient is utilized, but 
this does not detract in any manner from the benefit which the patient 
may receive. Students are required to take the history and keep a record 
of patients and, under proper supervision, are offered an opportunity of 
persona'ly esamining the patients. Senior students are required to dress 
wounds and give other detailed attention to patients assigned them. 
Stress is laid upon the value of ward and bedside instruction. A small 
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room in the hospital is furnished with laboratory appliances and here the 
student is required to make practical application of the knowledge which 
he has previously acquired in the scientific laboratories. 

A lying-in ward is established in which senior students are given an 
opportunity to attend cases of labor, and become familiar with the duties 
of the lying-in room, under the immediate direction of the professor of 
obstetrics and his assistant. 

For the treatment of diseases of the nervous system She hospital is 
furnished with apparatus for generating all kinds of electric currents. 
Attendants especially skilled in the appb cation of electricity and massage 
ate put in charge of such cases. 

A large portion of the cases admitted to the hospital are from a dis- 
tance and are of more than common interest, including many cases of 
chronic diseases of the lungs, the heart, and the nervous system. 

Under the present organization, patients are much better accommo- 
dated, and clinical Instruction is rendered more systematic and efficient 
than was formally possible. The expenses to patients are only for their 
beard, for unusual appliances or special nursing, and for medicines, the 
services of the Faculty being rendered gratuitously to those made avail- 
able for clinical instruction. 

Patients who desire to enter the hospital are requested (o write to Mr. 
Harry W. Clark, Superintendent of the University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to ascertain if there is room for their accommodation, and to 
obtain a circular giving more fully the rules governing admission. No 
contagious diseases are admitted. 

Training School for Nurses. — In connection with the Hospital there 
has been established a training school for nurses under Che charge of a 
competent and experienced matron. The term of study and service 
extends through two years, at the expiration of which lime those who 
have proved themselves worthy are granted a certificate of graduation. 
For further information in regard to this school, application may be 
made to the Superintendent of the Hospital. 



TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 

A list of test-books and books of reference recommended is given in 
the special Announcement of the Department. The student who begins 
a course of reading without an instructor, is recommended to devote the 
most of his time for the first vear to the elementary branches, anatomy, 
physiology, and general and medical chemistry. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES.* 

MatlicillatioD Fe«. — For Michigan students, ten dollar;; for all others, 
tiiien/y-five dollars. 

Annual Fee.^For Michigan students, thirty-five dollars: for all 
oih^TS, forty -Jive dollars. 

Diploma Fee.— For all alike, ten dollars. 

Laboratory and Demonstration Courses.— The required laboratory 
and demonstration courses cost approximately as follows: 

Anatomy S20 00 

Chemistry 1 5 00 

Bacteriology 150° 

Physiological Chemistry 1 5 00 

Histology 7 00 

Electrotherapeutics 8 00 

Pathology 10 00 

Operative Surgery 10 00 

Demonstration Course in Medicine 10 00 

" " " Obstetrics 10 00 

'■ " " Nervous Diseases 10 00 

" " " Laryngology and Ophthalmology 10 00 

A deposit of the amount indicated for each of the above is required 
before the work of the course is begun. 

Graduate Courses. — A tee of ten dollars is charged to graduate stu- 
dents for each course taken, in addition to the ordinary laboratory 
expenses of the course. 

The total amount of fees paid to the University during the whole four 
year^' course, for matriculation, incidental expenses, materials used, and 
diploma, is. for Michigan students, about $290,00: and for olliers, about 
i5345.0O, varying a little with the student's actual laboratory expenses. 

For additional information in regard to expenses see page 36. 

•The Malriculalion Fee and the AniriiaL Fee inii!t be paid in advance, and no ^.u- 
dentcanselHlhiSfseatuniUafler^uchpaynicnl. Mnportion of therces<:anbcrcfi:nd<;d, 
except by order of the Board of Regents, to students who leave the University during 
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A speeial Announcement giaing further information in regard to this 
Department is published annually. For copies of this Announcement, 
or for other information relating to the Department, address the Dean 
of the Department of Law, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



The Deparlitient of Law was opened in 1859. Its growth 
and influence have been marked. From the first it has been 
the constant endeavor of the Faculty to furnish facilities for 
legal training eqii»l to any attainable elsewhere in the coun- 
try. And no effort will be spared to make the Department 
in the future deserving of continued and increasing prosper- 
ity. The Faculty is composed of both resident and non- 
resident members. The resident members, ten in number, 
devote themselves regularly and continuously to the work 
of instruction. The non-resident members, three in num- 
ber, are engaged in practice, but meet their classes each 
week on designated days. In addition to the instruction 
by the regular staff, which covers all the fundamental and 
ordinary branches of the law, provision is made for several 
courses by specialists upon such subjects as International 
Law, Comparative Constitutional Law, Constitutional His- 
tory, the Interstate Commerce Act, Admiralty Law, Medical 
Jurisprudence, Injunctions and Receivers, Mining Law, 
Patent Law, and Copyright Law, There are twelve specifil 
lecturers, and each of the special courses consists of from 
six to fifteen lectures. 

The department is housed in a spacious building that 
is devoted exclusively to its use. A large addition has 
recently been made to the structure, which is now ample 
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in its accommodations and admirably adapted for law- 
school work. 

The college year extends from the first day of October 
to the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June. 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION, 

Before applying for admission to the Department, or to the entrance 
examination, the applicant is required Co present to the Dean of the 
Department, at his office in the Department Building, the Treasurer's 
receipt for payment of the matriculation fee and the annual fee. It is 
essential, thereFore, that an applicant for admission should apply lirst to 
the Steward of the University at his office in University Hal!, register his 
name as a student in the Department of Law, and pay his fees to the 
Treasurer. He is then entitled to apply for admission, and in case of 
rejection, the money paid preliminary to the examination will be refunded 
by the Treasurer, 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

[ For admiSEion to advanced standing, see page 166.] 
[For admission of special students, see page 1C1&.] 
[ For admission to the graduate claSii, see page 166,] 

The requirements for admission to the Department of 
Law have recently been raised, but the additional require- 
ments do not go into effect until the opening of the Uni- 
versity year in 1900. The requirements in force for the 
examinations to be held in 1897 are given below. ^ 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION IN 189T, 

Applicants for admission to the tirst year class must be at least eigh- 
teen years of age, to the second year class, nineteen, and to the third 
year class, twenty. Applicants for admission to the graduate class must 
be at least twenty years of age. Special students must be at least nine- 
teen years of age. 

Graduates of universities or colleges, matriculates of universities or 
colleges, and students who have completed an academical or high school 
course approved by the Faculty, are admitted to the Department without 
examination as to preliminary requirements, and may become candidates 
for a degree. In order to be entitled to this privilege, however, the 
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applicant should present to the Dean of the Department evidence that he 
comes within some one of the classes named, which should be in the 
form of a diploma or certificate, or a certified copy thereof. All other 
applicants, it candidates for a degree, must pass satisfactory examinations 
in the following subjects: 

Englisb Language, Composition, and Sbeforic— The applicant will 
be required to write an essay of nut less than two pages (foolscap), cor- 
rect in spelling, punctuation, capital letters, grammar, and paragraphing. 
The topics for the essays, which will be such as the applicant is likely to 
be familiar with and from which he may make a selection, will be given 
at the time oF the examination. 

English Literature. —Stopford A. Brooke's Primer, or any other man- 
ual, may be used for an outline of the subject. 

Mathematics.— -4/^^^™.— To Quadratic Equations. 

Plane Geometry. — As given in Oiney's New Elementary Geometry, 
Beman and Smith's Plane and Solid Geometry, or an equivalent in other 

His toiy. ^Myers's General History, or an equivalent, Johnston's, or 
McLaughlin's, History of the United States, or an equivalent, and Kan- 
some's H istory of England, or an equivalent. 

Civil Government.— risk e's Civil Government, Hinsdale's American 
Government (Parts 1 and II, especiailv tiie large prim), or an equiva- 
lent. 

It should be said that, while a competent degree of knowledge will be 
required, the examina,tion will not be technical; and, further, that appli- 
cants may be admitted to the Department conditionally, notwithstanding 
that they may be deficient in some subjects, in case such deficiencies are 
not so considerable as, in the judgment of the Faculty, to disqualify 
them for the performance of the work of the class to which they seek 
admission. Ail such deficiencies, however, must be made up before 
the end of the year, unless an extension of time is granted by the 
Faculty. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION IN 1900. 

The conditions respecting age of applicants will remain as stated 
above for the year 1897. The same classes of students as in 1897 will 
also then be exempt from examination. 

In September, 1900, and thereafter until further notice, all applicants, 
if candidates for a degree, except those who are exempt as above ex- 
plained, will be examined in some one of the four groups of requirements 
for admission to the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, the 
applicant having the privilege of selecting the group upon which he will 
be examined. These groups are described on pages 39 to 45. 
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ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

Applicants for admission to the second year class must be at least 
nineteen years of age, and to the third year class, twenty. 

In September, 1897, the following classes of persons will be admitted 
to advanced standing without examination: 

1, I'o the second year class; — a. Attorneys -at-law in good and regular 
standing, b. Persons who have satisfactorily completed one year's work 
in another law school of approved standing, and who bring proper cer- 
tiiicates thereof. 

2. To the third year class; — a. Persons who have received, in due 
course, tiie degree of Bachelor of Laws from an approved law school, 
maintaining an undergraduate course of not less than two years of nine 
months each, b. Persons who have satisfactorily completed two years' 
work in any approved law school maintaining an undergraduate course 
of three years of nine months each, and who bring the proper certificates 
tliereof. 

All other applicants for advanced standing in the undergraduate 

examination, the applicant must, unless exempt, pass the required pre- 
liminary examination for admission to the Department, He must, also, 
if he seeks admission to the second year class, show that he has studied 
law at least fifteen months, and if to the third year class, at least two 
years and a half, under some reputable practitioner or instructor. The 
evidence that he has complied with these requirements should be in the 
form of a certificate or letter from the practitioner or instructor with 
whom he has studied, and should be presented to the Dean of the De- 
partment. The applicant must then pass examinations upon the subjects 
in the course that have been taken by the class which he seeks to enter, 
or their equivalent. Under this regulation, he will be allowed to select 
the subjects for examination, but they must be the equivalent ol those 
that have been talten by the class. He will receive credit tot the suhjects 
passed, and the examination will be final as to such subjects. 
ADMISSION TO THE GRADUATE CLASS. 

Applicants for admission to the graduate class must be at least twenty 
years of age. 

Until further notice, the graduate course will be open to those who 
have receive the degree of Bachelor of Laws fiom an approved law 
school, maintaining an undergraduate course of not less than three years 
of nine months each, 

ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

Persons who have been reaJing law for a cjnsiderabl; period before 
making application for admission to the Department, but whose reading, 
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oc preliminary preparation, has not been suflidenlly extensive (o bring 
Ihem within the rules for admission to any class, are allowed to become 
special students, with the privilege of pursuing a selected course of study, 
but without the privilege of being enrolled as candidates for a degree. 
They are permitted, under the guidance of the Faculty, to select subjects 
from the different courses. They must, however, satisfy the professors 
giving instruction in the subjects selected, that they are qualified to pur- 
sue the work with profit to themselves. 

A like privilege is extended lo persons who have not read law before 
applying tor admission, and wiiose preliminary preparation is not such 

TIMES OF EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

Examinations for admission will be held in the Department Building, 
September 28, 29. and 30, 1897, beginning at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing and at two o'clock in the afternoon of each day. The enamination 
on the lirst of these days will have reference to general education. The 
examination on the other days will have reference to legal education, and 
will be confined to applicants for advanced standing. Applicants for 
advanced standing, unless exempt from the preliminary requirements, 
should be present at both of these examinations. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of instruction for undergraduates is a graded c 
extending through three academic years of nine months each, 
subjects upon which instruction is given, the time devoted to eaci 
jecl, and the methods used, are described below. 
FIRST YEAR. 

Elementary Law. Two hou 
book work accompanied by c 
sections. ProfessorWiLGUs. 

Elementary Keal Properly. Two hours a week for the second semes- 
ter. Text-book work accompanied by oral exposition. Class divided 
into two sections. Professor Hutchins. 

Contracts and Qaasi-Contracts. Three hours a week for the first 
semester and two for the second. Text-book and cases. Class divided 
into two sections. Professor KnOwltoN, 

Criminal Law and Procedure. Two hours a week for the year. Fint 
Semester. Lectures on Criminal Law, Professor Knowlton. Second 
Se?nester. Text-book on Criminal Pleadln« and Procedure. Class 
divided into two sections. Assistant Professor Johnson. 
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Tons. Two hours a week for Ihe year. First Ssmesler. Textbook 
and cases. Class diviiled into two sections. Professor Welgus. Suona 
Semester. Lectures. Professor THoMPSOiV. 

Domestic Relations. Two hours a week for Ihe first se 
tures. Professor Angell. 

Husband and Wife. Two hours a week for the sec 
Lectures. Professor Kiruhner. 

Personal Property. One hour a week for the year. L 
fessor Griffin. 

Common Ijiw Pleading. Two hours a week for the second semester. 
Text-book. Class divided Into two sections. Assistant Professor John- 

Evidence. One hour a week for the second semester. Text-book. 
Class divided into two sections. Professor Wjlgus. 
SECOND YEAR. 

Agency. Two hours a week for the first semester. Lectures and 
cases. Professor Mechem. 

Partnership. Two honrs a week for the second semester. Lectures 
and cases. Professor Mechem. 

Bills of Exchange and Promissory Nates. Two hours a week for the 
first semester. Texl-book and cases. Class divided into two sections. 
Assistant Professor Johnson, 

Bailments and Carriers. Two hours a week for Ihe second semester. 
Lectures. Professor Knowlton. 

Civil Pleading and Procedure at Common Law. Two hours a week 
for the first semester. Lectures. Professor Griffin. 

Code Pleading. Two hours a week for the first semester. Text-book. 
Class divided into two sections. Assistant Professor Johnson. 

Peal Property. Including Fixtures, Easements, and Landlord ana 
Tenant. Twohoursa week for the year. Lectures. ProfessorTnovpsON. 

Equity Jurisprudence. Two hours a week for the tirst semester, 
Text-book, lectures, and cases. Professor Hutchins. 

Equity Pleading and Procedure. Two hours a week for the second 
semester. Lectures. Professor Thompson. 

Corporations. Two hours a week for the second semester. Text-book 
and cases. Class divided into two sections. Professor Wilgus. 

Evidence. Two hours a week for the second semester. Lectures, 
Professor Griffin. 

THIRD VEAR. 

Constitutional Law. Two hours a week for the first semester. Lec- 
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J-arispruiience of Ihe Untied States. One hour a week for the year. 
Lectures. Professor Griffin. 

Damages. Two hours a week for Ihe first semester. Lectures and 
cases. Professor Mechem, 

Extraordinary Legal Remedies. Two hours a week for the second 
semester. Text-book. Class divided into two sections. Assistant Pro- 
feasor Johnson. 

Equity Jtirisprudeme. Two hours a week for the year. Lectures and 
cases. Professor Hutchins. 

fVills and Administratioa. Two hours a week for the first semester. 
Lectures and cases. Professor Mechem, 

Private International Law. Two hours a week for the second semes- 
ter. Lectures. Professor Kirchner. 

Assignments fir the Benefit 0/ Creditors and Fraudulent Conveyances. 
One hour a week for the second semester. Lectures. Professor TjtoMP- 

Suretyship and Mortgage. Two hours a week for the first semester. 
Lectures. Professor Thompson. 

The Science of Jurisprudence. Two hours a week for the second 
semester. Lectures or text-book. Professor Mechem. 

RECITATIONS A^D EXAMINATIONS. 

For all teitt-book work, each class is divided into at least two sections. 
Whenever a subject is taught by lecture, the professor giving the instruc- 
tion holds frequent, and usually daily, examinations upon ground covered 
by previous lectures. Additional quiz work upon the lectures is also 
given by the instructors. For this purpose the classes are divided into 
several sections, and the students are required to recite upon the lectures 
after the manner adopted in text-book instruction. Each section meets 
an instructor weekly for at least two exercises of one hour each. The 
size of the sections is such that each student can be examined at every 

At the end of each semester one week is set apart for the thorough 
examination of all students upon the work of the semester. The exam- 
inations are in writing, and are finai as to the work of the semester. 
THE PHACTICe COURT. 

It has been an objection frequently urged against the completeness of 
the training given in law schools thai the student acquires no knowledge 
of actual practice. This objection has been largely removed by the 
introduction of the Practice Court recently established in this Depart- 
ment. The Practice Court is a part of the Department and is presided 
over by the professor of practice, while other members of the Facullv 
cooperate in conducting it. Its work is divided into three parts, Ihat of 
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the law term, thst of the jury term, and that of appellate Juriadiclion. 
The court is provideii with a full corps of oSicers including the member 
of the Faculty who may sit from time to time as presiding judge, the full 
bench of judges sitting as a Supreme Court, a clerk, sheriff, and the 
necessary deputies. Ample and commodious rooms have been provided 
for the use of the court, including a large court room titled up wilh all of 

and a cteik's office. The latter is provided with all the books and records 
used in actual practice and a full supply of the blanks in common use in 

The purpose of the court is to afford to the student practical instruc- 
tion in pleading and practice both at law and in equity, under Che com- 
mon law system and the "code " or "reformed" procedure, and actual 
experience in the commencement and trial of cases through all their 
stages. In commencing the actions, the students assigned to the case are 
permitted to select the state in which the action shall be supposed to be 
brought, thus enabling the student Co acquire the practice as prevailing 
in his own stale. All questions of practice, pleading, and procedure are 
governed by the law of the state in which the action is so laid, but 
questions of substantive Jaw are determined according to the weight of 
authority. 

Two classes of cases are presented: 

First. Cases arising upon given statements of fact, prepared and 
assigned by the Faculty, upon which process is to be issued, pleadings 
framed, and the cause conducted to an issue, when it is argued and dis- 
posed of as a question of law upon the facts admitted. This class of 
cases affords the student practical experience in the commencement of 
suits, and the preparation of pleadings and the argument of the ques- 
tions of law arising upon the facts. The practice and pleadings are 
under the common law or the code procedure as the students may elect. 
There are two public hearings in this course: a. The questions arising 
upon the pleadings, are argued and disposed of at a regular session of 
the court presided over by the professor of practice, b. After the plead- 
ings have been approved, the case is set down for a separate hearing 
upon the questions of law. This argument is heard either by the profes- 
sor of practice or thai member of the Faculty who has charge of the 
instruction upon the subject involved. When the issues so arising have 
been satisfactorily disposed of, the student is given credit for the first 

Seiond. Actual controversies are arranged and assigned tor trial as 
issues of fact. The course includes the entire conduct of an actual case 
from its beginning to a final judgment in the Supreme Court. This in- 
volves the issue of proper process, the preparation and filing of appro- 
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priate pleadings, Ihe iubpcenaing of the witnesses, the impanelling of a 
jury, the examination and cross -ex ami nation oE witnesses, the arguments 
to the court and jury, and all the other incidents of a contested trial. 

For the purpose of this work the class is divided into sections, and the 
work of attorneys, witnesses, jurors and the like is performed by the stu- 
dents. A memher of the Faculty presides at these trials, which are 
conducted willi all the dignity and decorum of actual practice. Upon 
the satisfactory completion of the course, credit is given for it. 

Every metnher of the senior class who is a candidate for a degree will " 
be expected to take part in both courses, and to perform all Ihe inci- 
dental duties which may be required of him. Satisfactory completion of 
both courses will be a condition precedent to a degree. 

The Practice Court supersedes the Moot Courts formerly conducted 
in the Department. 

ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 

It is important that those who study law with the view o£ becoming 
advocates should give altenlion to the subject of public speaking. It is 
a mistake to suppose that excellence in speaking is simply a gift of 
nature, and not the result of patient and persistent labor and study. 

The following courses, given by Professor Trueblooo, are optional: 

but, when a student has elected a course, he is required to complete it. 

Failure to do so will affect his standing at graduation. 

FIRST YEAR CLASS 

First Semester. 

1. Elocution. Exercises in vocal culture, breathing, position, and 
gesture; pronunciation and emphasis; elements of quality and force of 
voice, with their application to choice passages from the orators. Two 
sections. Two hours a week. 

Second Semester. 

2. Elocution. Exercises in vocal culture, continued; principles of 
action; elements of pitch and time, and their application to representa- 
tive selections. Two sections. Two hours a week. 

SECOND YEAR CLASS. 



3. Stui/y of Forensic Orators and Oratory. Lectures on methods of 
public address and sources of power of the orator; study of representa- 
tive orations. Two hours a week. 
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questions of the day debatcii in class. Lectures on argumentation and 
persuasion. Preparation of briefs. Two hours a week. 

Informatlou regarding the University Oratorical Association, the 
Northern Oratorical League, the Central Debating League, the Peck 
Testimonials, and the annual contests in oratory and debate, which afford 
opportunity for a practical application of the principles taught, may be 
found on pages 33 and 34. 

THE GRADUATE COURSE, 

The following course of study is pursued by candidates for the degree 
of Master of Laws: 

Public Inlirnational Law. Theses are required on topics assigned. 
President AngelL. 

History of Treaties. President Angell. 

History of Real Property Law. Seminary work, based on Digby's 
History of the Law of Real Property. Professor TnoMb'SON. 

The Law of Railways. Professor Knowcton. 

Elections and the Appointmest and Removal of Public Officers. Pro- 
feasor Mechem, 

The Railroad Problem. Professor Adams. 

Comparative Constitutional Lam. Lectures on the institutions of 
Germany, France, and other continental states, with a study of works on 
the English Constitution. Professor Ht;usoN. 

Advanced Course in Constitutional Law and Constitutional History. 
Professor McLAtiGHLCN, 

The Inter-Stale Contnierce Act. Professor T. M. Coolev. 

Admiralty Lajo. Judge Swan, 

The La B of Insurance. Dr. BiGEI.OW, 

Med a! J nj/i™A««,— -Assistant Professor JOHNSON. 

In} n t ons and Receivers. Dr, High. 

Tox ology n its Legal Relations. Dr. VauGHaM. 

M n ng La u. Mr, ClaYBErG. 

Patent La u Mr, Walker. 

Capyr ght Law. Mr. REED. 

Roman Law. Mr MeADER. 

Taxation. Professor Mechkm. 

Judicial Sales. Professor KhOwLI'on, 

Students recite and are examined on the subjects enumerated ahove, 
and, in addition, are required to prepare a thesis on some subject 
approved by the Faculty, which thesis must be submil^ed at least two 
months prior to Commencement. Graduate students are allowed to 
attend undergraduate e: 
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THESES. 

Each candidate for a degree is required to prepare and deposit with 
the Faculty a. dissettation, tiot less than forty folios in length, upon some 
legal topic selected by himself and approved by some member of the 
Faculty. The dissertation must be satisfactory in matter, form, and 
style; and Che student presenting it must hold himself in readiness to be 
examined upon the subject. It must be printed, on a typewriter or other- 
wise, and a copy left with the Department. Special rates can be obtained 
for doing this work, and two or three dollars will cover the expense of 
printing and binding. In special cases the Faculty will not insist on the 
printing, if it should appear to be a burden to a needy student. 

TAe theses of candidates far the degree of Bachelor of Laws must be 
presented before the beginning of the second semester of the last year of the 
course. The theses of graduate students must be submitted at least two 
months prior to Commencement. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LAWS. 

Students who have received the full course of instruction, performed 
all required exercises, and passed the regular examinations, are admitted 
to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Students admitted to advanced 
standing are entitled to all the privileges of the ciass of which they 
become members. 

THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF LAWS. 

The degree of Master of Laws is conferred on any graduate of this 
Department, who pursues the study of Law in this University for one 
year after graduation, and who completes to the satisfaction oE the Law 
Faculty such a course of study as may be required; and the privilege 
thus extended to graduates of this Department is also extended to the 
graduates of other law schools who are entitled under the foregoing rules 
to advanced standing as members of the graduate class. 
CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 
When a person is connected with the school for a period not entitling 
him to graduate, he may, on application to the Dean of the Department, 
receive an official certificate of atlendance, which stales the time of his 
attendance and the degree of his attainment. 



LIBRARIES. 

.aw Library contains the reports of every Stale in the Union, 
ts of the Federal Courts, the English, Scotch, Irish, and Cana- 
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dian reports, the National Reporter System, the American Reports, the 
American State Reports, and the Lawyers' Reiiorts Annotated. It also 
contains an extensive collection of tFeatlses and text-books, both English 
and American, and copies of the statutes of the several States and of the 
United Slates. New reports, as they are issued, are added, as are new 
text -books and treatises of merit. The library is also well supplied with 
sets of selected and leading cases and of legal periodicals. The Journal 
of Jurisprudence (Edinburgh), the Law Quarterly Review (London), the 
American Law Review, the American Law Register, tlie Criminal Law 
Magazine, the Albany Law Journal, the Central Law Journal, the Juridi- 
cal Review, the Green Bag, and others are regularly taken and kept on 
file. 

The library was enriched some years ago by the gift of the valuable 
law library of the Honorable Richard Fletcher, formerly one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

The late Honorable Christian H. Buhl, of Detroit, bequeathed to the 
University for the Law Library the sum of ten thousand dollars. This 
gift, which has been used in the purchase of books, has added materially 
to the value and efficiency of the large collection of reports and text-books 
presented to the library by Mr. Buhl a few years ago, and known as the 
Buhl Law Library. It has enabled the Department to provide for its 
students library facilities that are second to none in the country. 

The Library is open for consultation by students from 8 A, M. to 12 M., 
from 1:30 to 5:30 p. M., and from 7 to 10 P. M., during tlie academic year, 
except on Saturday afternoons and evenings. Students are not permitted 
to take the books from the library building, but during the hours named 
are allowed free access to them. 

The General Library of the University (see page 21) is also open to 
use by students in the Department of Law. 



WORK IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

It seems to be conceded now that the law should be studied in a law 
school, and that the law school should be connected with a university, 
where students may avail themselves of opportunities for the study of 
such other branches of learning as are of allied significance. 

It is believed that students in the Department of Law may derive 
great benefit from the instruction given on kindred subjects in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts (page 38). Students 
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who first obtain permission from the committee in charge of the combined 
work ill tlie two depnttments (see below], are allowed to attend lectures 
delivered in that department, free of charge. Bnt the Law Faculty 
reserve the right to require such students to give up any or all studies 
they may he pursuing in the other department, whenever it appears that 
the pursuit of these studies is attended with an unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of Che duties required in the Depattment of Law. Among (he 
subjects regarded as particularly suitable for law students the following 
may be named: Political and Constitutional History oC England; Con- 
stitutional History and Constitutional Law of the United States; Com- 
parative Constitutional Law; History of the Middle Ages; Elements of 
International Law; History of Treaties; The Social, Sanitary, and 
Economic Sciences. (Compare pages 70 to 78.) 

. COMBINED COURSE IN COLLEGIATE AND LAW STtJDIES. 

Under an arrangement entered into by the Faculties of the two depart- 
ments it is now possible for a student to carry on, to some extent and 
under certain conditions, collegiate studies and studies in law at the same 
time. The work of students who receive permission to enter upon the 
combined course is under the supervision oi a joint special committee, 
consisting for the current year of Professors Adams, McLaughuk, 
HUTCHINS, and KnowlTON, and Asslslant Professor LlOYD. 

A fuller description of the combined course may be found on page 101. 

, OR 



A graduate of the Depattment of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
who is a candidate for a degree in the Depaitment of Law, may, by per- 
mission of the Faculties of tiie two depariments, be enrolled at the 
same time in the Graduate School, as a candidate for a Master's degree 
in Arts, Philosophy, Science, or Letters (compare page 116). The 
privilege thus extended to graduates of this University is also extended 
to graduates of other colleges who satisfy the Faculty of the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, that the courses of study for which 
they obtained their first degree are equivalent to the courses of study 
required for the corresponding degree at this University. 

Useful and desirable opportunities are thus afforded to college gradu- 
ates who wish to study law and at the same time to supplement theii 
professional studies with a broader knowledge of other branches that will 
be helpful to them in their ptotessional work. 

It is understood, however, that, if the work in the Depattment o£ 
Law is not satisfactory, the Law Faculty will require students of law to 
discontinue their studies for the Master's degree. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES* 

Matriculation Fee.— For Michigan students, ten dollars; for all 
olheis, iweiity-five dollars. 

Annual Fee. — For Michigan students, thirty-five dollars; for all 
others, forty-five dollars. 

Diploma Fee,— For all alike, ten dollars. 

For additional information in regard to expenses see page 36. 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAW.f 

For the summer of 1897, beginning July Jth d t j, f eight 

weeks, members of tlie Faculty of the Departm nt f L w w 11 offer 
courses of instruction as described below. Th w k w II n t of a 
thorough review of the leading topics of the law d g i p -illy to 
aid those who desire to review work already do f th p p f pre- 

pariug themselves to take examinations for admission to the bar, or who 
wish to secure advanced standing in the regular course of this or other 
law schools, or who wish to make up back work. 

While this review is the primary object of the instruction, many topics 
will be treated in such a way as to make them desirable for those who 
wish a knowledge of certain subjects of the law as a part of a liberal 
education. For such persons the courses in Klemenlary Law, Contracts, 
Torts, Bills and Notes, and Personal Property, are particularly recom- 
mended. 

The first eight subjects in the schedule given below are those usually 
found in the first year of regular three-year law courses, while the 
remainder comprises the leading subjects of the second year. The courses 
designated are, therefore, divided into two classes — one of first-year 
subjects, and one of second-year subjects — of about 125 hours each, or 
three hours a day for each class during the eight weeks. These classes 
are arranged so there is no conflict of subjects, and students can elect 
such subjects as they desire without limitation, except that no one is per- 
mitted to take more than twenty hours a week without special permission 
of the Faculty. 

The work will consist of daily recitations from test-books and lectures. 

•The l>Iatri(:ulation Fee and ihc Annual Fee must be paM in advance, and no stu. 
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ADMISSION. 

While no ex ami nation for admission will be held, it is desired and 
eipecled that each applicatit will present some evidence showing that 
he can pursue the work to his advantage, and such as will enable the 
Faculty to give proper advice as to subjects to be selected, etc. Each 
applicant should first apply to the Secretary of the Law Faculty and ar- 
range for the courses to be taken and the amount to be paid. He must 
then register with the Steward of the University, and pay his fees to the 
Treasurer. On presenting the receipt of the Treasurer to the Secretary, 
he will be entitled to be enrolled as a student in the School. 

COURSES or STUDY. 

During the summer of 1897, the following review courses of study will 
be given: 

Ekinenlaiy Zfliu.— Black ne Co men aries, Book I and parts of 
Books III and IV. O h s Ju 26 August 6. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Johnson. 

Elementary Real Prepe y » a k one s Commentaries, Book II 
15 hours. August g-27 As. an P ofessor Johnson. 

Contract!. Anson on Con a 20 ho rs. July 5-23. Professor 

Knowlton 

Criminal Law Washburn on Criminal Law. to hours. July 26- 
Auguste. Mr IIuoHEs 

Torts. Cooley s Elements of Torts. 15 hours. July 5-23. Profes- 
sor WiLGUS 

Domestic Relations Browne s Domestic Relations, 15 hours, Au- 
gust 9-27. Mr HuwiES 

Personal Propel ty. Smiths Personal Property. 15 hours, August 
9-27. Mr. DWYER. 

Common Law Pleading. Stephen's Common Law Pleading, 20 hours, 
July 19-August 6. Mr, DwvER, 

Agency. Huffcut's Agency. 10 hours. July 26-August 6. Assistant 
Professor Johnson. 

Partnership. Mechem's Elements, lO hours. August 16-27. Mr. 
Ht/GHES. 

Bailments. Lectures. 10 hours, July 19-23. Professor Knov^Lton. 

Bilh and Notes. Johnson's Elements. 15 hours. August 9-27. As- 
sistant Professor Johnson. 

Real Property, Fixtures, cic. Lectures. 15 hours. July 5-16. Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 

Equity Jurisprudence. Lectures. 15 hours. July 5-23. Professor 
Thompson. 
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Equity Plea/ling. Thompson's Equity Pleading. 1$ hours. August 

9-27. Mr. DwvEH. 
Evidence. Reynolds's Theory of Evidence. 15 hours. July 26- 

August 13. Mr. Hughes, 
Corporaiions. 15 hours. July 19-August 6. Professor WiLGUS. 

FEES IN SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The fee is J35.00 for a course of loo hours or over, subject to the 
(imilalion that no student is permitted to lake more than twenty hours a 
week without special permission of the Faculty, and then only on the 
terms designated in each particular case. For the work in particular 
subjects the fees are 84. 00 for lo-hour subjects; 8600 for ij-hour sub- 
jects; and S8.00 for 20-hoiir subjects. All fees are payable strictly in 
advance. 
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A special Announcement giving further information in regard to this 
School, and containing a register of residences and occupations of the 
alumni, i^vised each year so as to eonstitute a full professional directory, 
is published annually, for copies of this Announcement, or for other 
information relating to the School, address Professor A. B. Stevens, Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, or the Dean of the School of Pharmacy, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. ■ 



The School of Pharmacy gives training for all branches 
of pharmacy and for various chemical pursuits. It provides 
a well-grounded preparation for service as a manufacturing 
chemist or as an analyst. The graduate is assured a 
thorough qualification for (he prescription table, and for 
the most responsible positions in pharmacy. He is fitted 
to act as the chemist of the medical profession. In respect 
to the discipline of both the intellectual and the executive 
powers, the work of the School offers decided advantages, 
in the steady requirement of severe studies, and of exact 
operations, on the part of each student. 

The school year extends from the first day of October to 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June. Stu- 
dents of the first year are released the second Friday before 
Commencement. For special purposes admission may be 
granted at the beginning of the second semester, February 
21, 1S98. For the full regular work admission cannot be 
granted at any other time than at the opening of the first 
or the second semester, as students are instructed in classes 
in progressive order. For investigations, students can be 
received at any time when there is room in the laboratories. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, 
[For admission to advanced standing, see page 182.] 
[For admission of students not candidates for a degree, seepage 182.] 

The requirements for admission vary in some particulars 
with the applicant's previous training in practical pharmacy, 
and with the course of study he intends to pursue. Two 
courses are offered: a two-year course, leading to the degree 
of Pharmaceutical Chemist; and a four-year course, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Sciemre in Pharmacy. The 
requirements are described below in two divisions, accord- 
ing to the degree which the student desires to take. 

THE DEGnEC OF PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST. 

Applicants for admission to the Iwo-year course, leading to the degree 
of Ftiamiaceutical Chemist, must lie at least eighteen years o£ age. 

It will be of advantage to the applicant to obtain at least a year oE 
practical training in a drug store before entering the School. The re- 
quired work leaves the student no time for an engagement in a drug 
store duiing the school year. 

ADMISSION WITHOUT EXAMINATION. 

From High Schools .^Applicants holding diplomas of graduation 
from any of the full courses of the schools approved by the Faculty of 
the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and included in 
the list on pages 50 to 53, are admitted williout examination, ns are, also, 
graduates of four-year courees of other high schools of good standing. 

Frotn Colleges.— ^Stu dents who have completed at least one year's 
work in an approved college of literature and science, and who bring 
explicit and otiicial certificates describing their course of study and 
scholarship and testifying to their good character, are admitted without 
examination. Graduates of colleges of medicine or of pharmacy nre 
also admitted without ei 



ADMISSION ON EXAMINATION. 

Applicants who bring evide 
tice oi pharmacy for at least tv 
the following branches: 

English .—Exercises in the writing of English with < 
Especial regard is paid to orthography, punctuation, the use of capital! 
grammatical construction, and rhetorical fitness, 

Uatheinatics. — <inMjni«'f.^Fuiidamental Rules, Fractions (com 
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mon and decimal), Denominate Numbers, Percentage, Proportion, Invo- 
lulluii and Evoiutmn, and the Metric System of Weigtits and Measures, 
^/gei™.— Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Equations of the First De- 
gree containing two or more unknown quantities. 

Latin or Gennan. — In Latin, Jones's First Latin Book, or an equiva- 
lent amount in any other text-book. Instead of Latin, German to the 
extent of a full year's study is accepted. Those wbo have a speaking 
and reading acquaintance with German are held to an examination in 
the grammar. 

Other applicants are examined in the following branches: 

English.— The same as given above. 

Mathematics. — AtilhmeHc and Algebra. — The same as given above. 
Gejintlry. — The Elements of Plane Geometry as given in OIney's New 
Elementary Geometry, Beman and Smith's Plane and Solid Geometry, 
or an equivalent in other authors. 

Latin or German. —The applicant may offer (i) three years of prepa- 
ration in Latin; or (2) two years in Latin and one year in German; or 
(}} one year in Latin and two years in German. Those who offer three 
years in Latin are examined in the grammar— 3. thorough preparation 
in the elements; in Prose Composition — Jones's Exercises in Latin Prose 
Composition, or an equivalent in some other text-book; and in Read- 
ing — four books of Caesar's Commentaries and six select orations of 
Cicero, or an equivalent amount in some other text-book. Those who 
offer two years of Latin are examined as above, except in the orations of 
Cicero. Those who offer one year of Latin are examined in an amount 
equivalent to Jones's First Latin Book. Those who offer one year of 
German should have had daily recitations on t|je grammar during that 
time, accompanied by weekly exercises in writing, and the reading of 
seventy-five pages of some German reader. Those who offer two years 
of German should have devoted one year to the reading of some com- 
plete work of literary art. 

Physics.^Carhart and Chute's Elements of Physics, or an equivalent 

Botany. — Practical exercises in the study of common plants, so con- 
ducted as to secure a familiar acquaintance with the essential facts of 
vegetable morphology, physiology, and relationship. The method pur- 
sued in Spalding's Introduction to Botany will indicate the kind of work 
desii'ed. See page 41 for further information as to the extent of this 
requirement. 



THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY. 

The requirements for admission to the four-year course, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, are and will be in every 
respect, whether on diploma or by examination, the same as the require- 
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ments for admission to the Department o£ Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, in the groups which fit students for pursuing the University studies 
required ol candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science. Of the 
four groups of requirements described on pages 39 to 45, Group III or 
Group IV gives suitable preparation for work leading to the degree of 
Baclielor of Science in Pharmacy; but persons who have completed the 
requirements of Group I or Group II will be admitted to the School on 
condition of making up the requirement in chemistry included in Group 
III, For the rules governing admission from diploma schools, and for a 
list of schools approved as qualified to prepare students for admission, 
see pages 48 to S3- The rule relating to admission conditions, printed 
on page 112, applies also fo students admitted to the four-year course in 
the School of Pharmacy. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

Students who have gained admission to the School may apply for 
credit in any of the college studies which they have pursued in another 
college, or in a high school whose graduates are admitted, Such appli- 
cation should be made to the Dean at the time of entering the School, 
and will he referred to the professor in charge of the studies in which 
credit is asked. In each case the professor will determine how much 
credit, if any, can be given. To this end he may appoint a time for 
examination of the applicant upon the study. Applicants are desired to 
bring explicit credentials as to the work done. 

Students in the four-year course, applying for advanced credit, will 
govern their applications according to the rules in force in the Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science, and (he Arts (page 45), though making 
their appbcalion lo the Dean of the School of Pharmacy. Credits are 
received from the other departments, and from tiie Summer Sthoo), of 
Ibis University, Not more than twelve hours of credit from the Summer 
School can he applied toward the degree of Bachelor of Science. Cred- 
its from other Schools of Pharmacy are adjusted separately for each study, 
as stated above. Owing to differences in the order and extent of the 
studies, credits cannot be counted in years of pharmaceutical college study. 
ADMISSION OF STUDENTS NOT CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE. 

Persons over nineteen years of age who bring evidence of having 
been engaged in the practice of pharmacy for at least two years, may be 
admitted to pursue selected studies upon passing the admission require- 
ment in English described on page 180, The same privilege is accorded 
to persons over twenty-one years of age who have had professional 
experience approved by the Faculty, whether it has been in pharmacy 
or in some other pursuit, the same examination being required as to the 
correctness of English writing. 
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Students admitted under the above provisions are not regarded as 
candidates lor any degree, and they do not become eligible lor gradua- 
tion until Ihey have passed all the examination for admission to the 
course leading to the degree whicb they seek to obtain. To become 
eligible for graduation with the degree o£ Pharmaceutical Chemist, the 
student must pass the examination for admission required of those who 
have been engaged in the practice of pharmacy. To become eligible 
(or graduation with the degree of Bachelor of Science, the student must 
meet the full entrance requirements of the course leading to that degree. 

Students not candidates for a degree may select such studies as they 
are found prepared to pursue, under the regulations of the Faculty. 
Courses of selected studies are arranged for students, to suit their pur- 
poses and qualifications. Selected studies may be continued so long as, 
in the judgment of the Faculty, they are carried with success and profit. 
TIMES OF EXAMINATION. 

For Admission to the Two-Year Course.— An enamination for ad- 
mission will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, September 29 and 
30, 1897. The examination will begin at 9 A. M. on the first of the two 
days mentioned. 

For Admission to the Four- Year Course.— The examination for ad- 
mission will be held in connection with that of applicants for admission 
to the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts {see page 47). 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
The courses of instruction comprise lectures, recitations, 
and laboratory work. The amount of work in each course 
is expressed in hours, an "hour" signifying one exercise 
a week during one semester. A lecture or recitation is 
usually one hour in length. A laboratory exercise em- 
ploys three hours, more or less, being continued until the 
work assigned to one exercise, or a due proportion of the 
work assigned to the course, has been completed. The 
satisfactory completion of one exercise a week during one 
semester, including a sufficient standing in the examina- 
tion held at the end of the semester, entitles the student 
to axi^ hour of credit towards gradualion. It is expected 
that a lecture or a recitation, with the persona! study neces- 
sary to maintain the student's standing in the subject, will 
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take in all as much time as a laboratory exercise. There- 
fore an hour of credit is regarded as having the same value 
whether obtained in a course of lectures or in a course of 
laboratory exercises. 

In the descriptive schedule that follows, the several 
courses in any subject are lettered in the order in which 
they are to be taken by the student. The numbers in 
brackets are numbers of similar or corresponding courses 
given in the Department oE Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. A further description of these may be found on 
pages 80 to 93. The amount of credit towards graduation 
is indicated by the expressions two hours, three hours, etc. 

PHARMACY. 

Course A. Theory and Practice of Pharmacy. Lectures and recita- 
tions. Three hours. Second Semester. Assistant Professor. 

Course B. Operative Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Preparations 
Laboratory work and recitations. Ten hours. First Semester. 
Assistant Professor Stevens. 
Course B must be preceded by Course A in analytical chemistry. 
Course C. Pharmaceutical Technology and Prescription Practice. 
Lectures and work at the prescription stand. Four hours. 
Second Semester. Assistant Professor Stevens. 
PHARMACOGNOSY. 

Course A, [Botany, Course 5.] Pharmacognosy and Organograpliy. 

Practical Exercises. Two hours. First Semester. Assistant 

Professor Sc BLOTTER BECK. 
Course B. [Botany, Course 6.] Micro-botany. Lectures and labor- 
atory work. Three hours. Second Semester. Assistant Pro- 

iessor Schlotterbeck. 
Course C. Pharmacc^nosy. Practical exercises. T-wo hours. First 

Semester. Assistant Professor Schlotterbeck. 
Course D. Materia Medica. Recitations and lectures. Three hours. 

First Semester. Assistant Professor Schlotterbeck. 
Course D may accompany Course C. 
Course K. Pharmacognosy, Continuation of Course C. Two hours. 

Second Semester. Assistant Professor Schlotterbeck. 
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CoUKSE F. Materia Mediea. Continuation of Course D. Thoo hours. 
Second Semester, Assistant Professor SCHLOTTERBECK. 
Course F may accompany Course E, 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
Course A [Course l]. Inorganie Chemistry, Descriptive and Experj. 

mental. Three hours. First Semester, Mr. HlGLRV. 
Course B [Course 5}. Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and Experi. 
mental. Continuation of Course A, Lectures. Four hours. 
Second Semester. Professor Freer. 
Course AA, Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and Expetimental. Lec- 
tures and quizzes. Fivt hours. First Semester. Professor 
Freer, 
Course AA is a beginning course extending furtlier than Course A. 
Course C. Physics. Lectures, Faur hours. Second Semester. Mr. 

LlCHTY. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, QUANTITATIVE ANALVSIS, TECHNICAL ANALYSIS. 

Course A [Course i]. Qualitative Analysis. Laboratory work and 
recitations. Ten hours. Either First or Second Semester, Also 
given [as Course 3] five hours, in First Semester, and [as 
Course ^a\five hours, in Second Semester, Professor ]oknson. 
Course A should be preceded or accompanied by a course in gen- 
eral chemistry. 

Course B [Course 4]. Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory worli, lec- 
tures, and recitations. Seven hours. Either First or Second 
Semester. Professor E. D. Campbell, 
Course li must be preceded by Course A. 

Course C [Course 2], Advanced Qualitative Analysis, Laboratory 
work and recitations. Continuation of Course A. Five hours. 
Second Semester. Professor Johnson. 

Course D [Course 5]. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory 
work. Five hours. Either First or Second Semester. Profes- 
sor E. D. Campbell. 

Course D must be preceded by Course B. 
Course E [Course 6]. Iron and Steel Analysis; or [Course 8] Analysis 
of Minerals. Laboratory work. Five hours. Professor E. D. 

Campbell. 
Course E is open to those who have completed Course B and have 

received special permission. 
Course F. Water Analysis. Laboratory work and reading. Three 

hours. Either First or Second Semester. Professor Prescott. 
Course F must be preceded by Course B. 
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(1) Three Months' Course in Qualitative Chemistry. Laboratory work 

and recitations. Begins October i, January 5, Matcli 29. The 
class sections are instructed by a graduate assistant under the 
direction of Professor Johnson. 

(2) [Course 31- First Steps in Qualitative Analysis. Laboratory work 

and recitations. Either First or Second Semester. Professor 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 



Course A [Course lo]. Carbon Compounds. Lectures. Five hours. 
First Semester. Professor Phescott. 
Course A must be preceded by a course in general chemistry and a 
course in analytical chemistry, 

Co(;hsE B [Course n]. Oi^anic Preparations. Laboratory work in 
organic synthesis. Two hours. Either First or Second Semea- 
ter. Mr. TrowBeIDgE or Mr. DaVoll. 
Course B may accompany or follow Course A and may be taken 
in part, or extended, to make one hour or three hours of 
credit. 

Course C [Course 12]. Organic Preparations and Ultimate Analysis, 
Laboratory work. Five hours. Either First or Second Semes- 
ter. Mr. TeowbriDge or Mr. Davoll. 
Course C may accompany or follow Course A, either in addition to 
or instead of Course B. Courses B and C may be continued, 
each for the same time and the same additional credit and 
under the same teachers, in either semester, constituting respec- 
tively Course BB [iia] and Course CC [13]. 

Course D [Course 14]. Organic Analysis, and Drug Assaying. Lab- 
oratory work and lectures. Five hours. Second Semester. Mr, 

Course D must be preceded by Course A and by a course in quanti- 

Couese DD. Sanitary and Commercial Organic Analysis, Laboratory 
work and reading. Continuation of, or alternative for. Course 
D. Five hours. Either First or Second Semester. Professor 
PRESCOTT and Mr. Davoi.l. 
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Course E. Toxicology. Inorganic and organic. Chemical and micro- 
scopical. Laboratory work and reading. Three hours. Either 
First or Second Semester. Professor Peescott and Mr. 
Davoll. 
Course E must be preceded by Course D. 

Course F [Course zo]. Lectures on Chosen Subjects. Two Aotiri. 
Second Semester. Professor Prescott. 



(i) Organic Chemistry. Lectures. Three hours. Mr, Thowhrtdge. 

(2) [Course 28]. Organic Chemistry. Lectures. Four hours. Pro- 
fessor Prescott. 
Courses (i) and (z) are intended primarily for classes in other 
departments of the University, and ate open to students in the 
School of Pharmacy only by special permission. 

PHySIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRV. 

Course A. Analysis of Urine. Laboratory work and lectures. Five 
hours. Professor Novv. 
Course A is given three times a year, beginning October 1, January 
S, March 29. It must be preceded by a course in qualitative 
analysis and courses in general and in organic chemistry. 
Course B [Course 7]. Physiological Chemistry, including the Analysis 
of Urine. I.almratory work and lectures. Seven hours. 
Either First or Second Semester. Professor Novy. 
Course B must be preceded by a course in qualitative analysis and 
courses in general and in organic chemistry, and it is advisable 
that it be preceded by a course in quantitative analysis. 
Course C [Course 3]. Bacteriology. Laboratory work. Five hours. 
Professor Now. 
Course C is given three limes a year, beginning October l, January 

Course D [Course 2], Bacteriology, Lectures. Five hours. First 
Semester. Professor Now. 

PHARMACOLOGY. 

Course A. Laboratory work and reading. Three hours. Professor 
CUSHHV, 

Course A must be preceded by Courses A and D in organic ehem- 

istry, and previous work in physiology would be of advantage. 

The course is open only to tliose who receive special permission. 

Course B. Physiology, Lectures and recitations. Five hours. First 

Semester. Professor Lombard. 
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Course B must be preceded by a course in organic chemistry, and it 
is is also desirable that the student have had studies in anatomy. 

MFNenALOGY. 

Course A. Crystallography. Twelve lectures supplemented by prac- 
tical exercises. Second Semester. Professor Pettee, 
Course H [Course i). Lectures and practice. Two hours. Either 
First or Second Semester. Professor Tettee. 
Course B should be preceded by a course in general chemistry. It 
includes Course A. 
Course C [Course a]. Lectures and practice. Five hoars. Second 
Semester. Professor Pettee. 
Course C should be preceded by a course in general chemistry and 
a course in analytical chemistry. It includes Course B. 
PHYSICS. 
Course A [Course i]. Mechanics, Sound, and Light. Fine hours. 
First Semester. Dr. .St. John. 
Course A is open to those who have passed an entrance examination 
in physics, and to all others who have sufficient preparation. 
A knowledge of plane trigonometry is indispensable. 
Course B [Course 2]. Electricity and Magnetism. Lectures. Five 
hours. Second Semester. Professor Carhart and Assistant 
Professor Patterson. 
Course B must be preceded by Course A and by a course in general 
or in analytical chemistry. 

RESEARCH. 
Courees in Research, in either the first or (he second semester, and 
under the provisions named below, are entitled to such number of hours 
of credit as shall be determined by the professors in charge of the work. 
Iti this determination the quality of the work is to be taken as a joint 
factor with the time it has employed. 

A student, duly prepared by previous training, may be admitted to 
any work of investigation for which he may be suited, by permission of 
the professor in charge of the work, subject to the regulations of the 
School. The period of research is limited, for undergraduates, to the 
final semester in the two-year course, and to the senior year in the four- 
year course. Graduates of other colleges may enter at once upon 
research in this School. Holders of a Fellowship in this School must 
devote themselves wholly to research, and graduate students may do so 
if they desire. The research for a degree requires experimental work 
with the aim to obtain data not previously published. The indexing of 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

An examination upon each course of instruction Is held sC the time 
the work of the course is completed. Tlie esami nations, therefore, are 
held mostly at the end of a semester, in February and in June. 

Tne result of an examination is reported to (he Faculty by the pro- 
fessor in charge, for each student enrolled, in terms as follows: 

/Stjjci/.— Entitling the student to full credit for the course. 

Conditioned. — Imposing s 'fid d ' ually to take 

another examination, the cond b h d credit can be 

Provisionally Passed. — Wi hh d ng h d me course until 

the student shall have done b w k h d s, in the judg- 

ment of the Faculty as a wh wh h ord of Provis- 

ionally Passed to a record d r Not Passed, 

whenever such change shall be justified by the scholarship of the student 
in his several studies. 

Not Passed. — Requiring the student to go over the regular exercises 
of the study again before he receives another eKamination. 

Absent.— W\iii statement of the cause of absence; if the student have 
Jeft the class, stating at what time; or slating if absent without excuse or 
explanation. 

SUCCESSION OF STUDIES. 

I. IN THETWO-VEAR COUnSE. 

First Year, First SfM;«/^f.— General Chemistry AA; Analytical 
Chemistry A (qualitative); Pharmacognosy A. 

First Year, Second Semester : — Analytical Chemistry B (quantitative); 
Pharmacognosy B (micro- botany); Pharmacy A; General Chemistry C 
(physics). 

Second Year, First Semester.-— Phs.rmacy B (laboratory and lectures); 
Organic Chemistry A; Pharmacognosy C and D (materia medica). 

Second Year, Second Semester: — Organic Chemistry D (drug assay- 
ing); Pharmacy C (technology and prescription practice); Pharma- 
cognosy E and F (materia medica); Mineralogy A (ciystallography); 

The studies enumerated above are without exception required foi the 
degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist. They constitute an amount of work 
which taxes the full working power ot a student ot average quickness 
and strength of scholarship. Students who desire a longer time for the 
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work may apply for it on entering college, or during the first 
i ohtain from the Faculty a distribution of ail the work 
through five semesters, or six semesters, as found advisable in each case. 

il. IN THE FOUR-YEAR COURSE. 

The student is limited by rule to sixteen hours o£ credit (sixteen exer- 
cises a week) in each semester. 

The student must present, at the beginning of each semester, his elec- 
tion of studies for that semester, using a blank provided for that purpose. 
The elections of studies are subject to approval o£ the Faculty, who vfill 
take action upon them without delay, and all further adjustments of 
studies are to be completed as early as the second Monday of the semes- 
ter. The studies prescribed for graduation are given on page 191. All 
the studies of the School are open to election. 

ADVISORY SEQUENCE OF STUDIES. 

Students who enter the School prepared in Latin, in German, and in 
chemistry, as high school studies, are advised to arrange their work in 
accordance with the scheme printed below Students who enter with 
Frencli instead of German, or without chemistry, are advised, in general, 
to follow the same scheme, with such modihcations as may be necessary. 
Courses [A] and [B] in French are given in the Department of Engi- 
neering (page 134). 

First Year, first Semesler.— UnthenvaXics [la], KUiee hours; Physics 
[1], five hours; German, two hours; Pharmacognosy A, two hours; Eng- 
lish [[ a], two hours 

First Year, Second Semester — Mathematics [2 o], four hours; Gen- 
eral Chemistrj B, four hours, Pharmacogno'iy B, three hours; French 
[A], four hours 

Second Year, First Semester — Analytical Chemistry A, ten hours; 
Pharmacognosj C, two hours, French [B], two hours, French, German, 
or other study, two hours. 

Second Year, Second Semestsr. — Analytical Chemistry B, seven hours; 
Pharmacy A, three hours; Pharmacognosy E, two hours; Mineralogy B, 
two hours; French or German, two hours. 

Third Year, First 5fm«/,fr.— Pharmacy B, ten hours; Organic Chem- 
istry A, and a part of B, six hours. 

Third Year, Second Semester. — Organic Chemistry D. five hours; 
Pharmacy C, four hours; Elective studies, not to exceed seven hours, 
taken from the following; Physiological Chemistry A, five hours, or C, 
five hours; Organic Chemistry BB, two hours, or C, five hours; French 
or Geraian; Physics [i], five hours. 

Fourth Year, First Semester! — Pharmacognosy D, three hours; Phar- 
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macology A, three hours, and B, five hours. Elective studies and studies 
in research. 

Fourth Year, Second Semester: — ^Pharmacognosy E, three hours; An- 
alytical Chemiitry F, three hours; Organic Chemistry DD, five hours, 
or CC, five hours; Research. 

III. IN SELECTED STUDIES. 

Students not expecting to graduate can enter for selected studies at 
the beginning o£ the first semester (October i), at the beginning of the 
second semester (February zi, 1898), and, for certain studies, January 4 
and March 28, 1898. 

For pharmaceutical purposes, the student who is limited to one year 
will do well to take the regular studies of the first year in the Two-Year 
Course. 

Of the shorter courses usually most available for students having lim- 
iled time the following may be named; 

The Three Months' Course in Qualitative Chemistry beginning in 
October, January, or Match; Pharmacy A and iJ; Pharmacognosy 
A and C; General Chemistry A and AA; Organic Chemistry [28] 
and the two-hour course for beginners; First Steps in Qualitative 
Analysis. 

All the work of Uie School is open to students not candidates for a 
degree, so far as they are prepared to engage in it. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 
The degree of pharmaceutical chemist. 

The degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist is conferred upon students 
who have completed the courses of required study enumerated on page 
189 and have obtained credit for examination in these courses in the 
manner above stated. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY. 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Pharmacy, the student must secure one hundred and 
twenty Hours of Credit. The prescribed portion of this work Is as fol- 
lows, the figures in brackets denoting courses given in the Department 
ci Literature, Science, and the Arts: 

In English: Courses [l], [la]. 

In German: (a) for those who entered ■uiithout German, Courses 
[1], [2]; or (*) for those who entered wilh German, Course ]z\. 
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In French; (a) for those who entered 
[2], or an equivalent; or {b) for thos 

In Mathematics: Courses [lo], [2n]. 

Ill Physics: Course A fi]. 

In General Chemistry: (a) for those who entered williout chemistry. 
Courses A, H, C; or {&) for those who entered wUh chemistry, 
Courses li, C. 

In Analytical Chemistry: Courses A, B. 

In Organic Chemistry; Courses A, C, D. 

In Mineralogyi Course B. 

In Pharmacognosy! Courses A, B, C, D, E, F. 

In Pharmacy: Courses A, U. C. 

From the other courses offered in the School, or in other departments 
of the University, the student must choose, with the approval of the 
Faculty, and complete enough, including those above prescrilied, to 
make in all one hundred and hvenly hours of credit. 



STEARNS FELLOWSHIP. 
The Steams Fellowship in research was established in 1895, for a 
period of two years, by means of a gift made for this purpose by Messrs. 
Frederick Stearns & Company, of Detroit. The income of the Fellow- 
ship is three hundred dollars a year. In 1896-97 the research will be 
in organic chemistry and pharmacology. Appointments to the Fellow- 
ship are made by the Faculty from graduates of the School who have 
the qualifications for the work. 



LIBRARY, BOOKS OF REFERENCE, AND TEXT-BOOKS. 

The School has an extensive library, the main portion of which is 
shelved with the General Library of the University (see page 21,) It 
contains complete sets of the journals, the original repositories of the 
sciences related to pharmacy, as well as the current periodicals of the 
profession, encycloptcdi as and hand-books of chemistry and pliarmacy, 
and the latest works of value in study. The works of reference in use 
in the School may be estimated at nearly four thousand volumes. 

A working library, in a reading alcove of the chemical building, is 
provided with several hundred volumes for immediate reference, dupli- 
cates of those in the General Library. These works are in constant use 
by students in connection with their laboratory work, and in preparing 
for their recitations. 
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Files of current numbers of the journals of pliarmacy of the Uniled 
States are kept in tlie museum of ihe School (see page 25} where they 
are accessible to a.11 students. 

The text-books in use in the School include the following; In Gen- 
eral Chemistry, Freer; in Qualitative Analysis, Preseott and Johnson; in 
Pharmacy, the U. S. Pharmttcopieia, and Coblentz; in botany, Bastin; 
in Pharmacognosy, Fliicltiger; in Materia Medica, Sayre, and White 
and Wilcox; in Organic Chemistry, Bernthsen; in Organic Analysis, 
Preseott. 



FEES AND EXPENSES,* 

Matriculation Fee.— For Michigan students, ten dollars; for all 
others, IweH/y-fme dollars. 

Annual Fee. — For Michigan students, thirty-five dollars: for all 
others, /or^v-ySVs doUars. 

Diploma Fee.— For all alike, ten dollars. 

Laboratory Expenses. — These vary with the prudence and economy 
of the student, the average amount being about one dollar and twenty 
cents a week. 

For additional information in regard to expenses see page 36. 
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A special Announeement gwing further information in regard to this 
Collie is published annuaUy For copies of this Announcement or for 
other information relating to the tolleqe, address Dr. Roy S. Copeland, 
'/ of the Fatuity, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



The Homceopathic Medical College was established as 
a Department of the Universitj' in 1875. In 1895 the col- 
lege was reorganized by the Board of Regents. Several 
radical changes were made, and better and more successful 
work is now done than ever before. In view of the increased 
facilities for teaching, it is believed that this college offers 
superior advantages to students who desire thorough mstruc- 
tion in honiceopathy. 

The college has commodious buildings on the University 
campus and, a few blocks distant, a new and well-equipped 
hospital. 

The college year extends from the first day of October 
(o the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June, and 
the full course covers four college years. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, 

Every applicant for admission lo the llomteopathic Medical College 
nust be at least seventeen years of age, and must present tg the Faculty 
atisfactory evidence of a good moral character. 

Women are admitted, as to al! other departments of the University, 

Matriculates in a regular course in the Department of Literature, 
icience, and the Arts (page 3S), graduates of literary colleges of good 
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standing, graduates of approved diploma schools* and of other high 
schools of equal standing, are admitted without examination on presen- 
tation of proper evidence to the Secretary of the Faculty. For all others 
the requirements for admission are as follows: 

English. — An essay of not less ihan two pages (foolscap), correct in 
spelling, punctuation, capital letters, grammar, and paragraphing. 

Mathematics.— ^r;Wffif/ii.— Fundamental Rules, Fractions (common 
and decimal), Denominate Numbers, Percentage, Proportion, Involution 
and Evolution, and the Metric System of Weights and Measures. Alge- 
bra. — Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Equations of the First Degree 
containing two or more unknown quantities, Giomelry. — Plane Geom- 

Phyaics. — An amount represented by Carhart and Chute's Elements 
of Physics. 

Botany.^The elements of Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology as 
given in Spalding's Introduction to Botany. 

Zoology. — Packard's Zoology, briefer course; or MeMurrieh's Inver- 
tebrate Morphology. 

History. — Myers's General History, or an equivalent; and Ifiggin- 
son's or Johnston's History of the United States. 

Latin.— Jones's First l.atin Book, or liarkness's Latin Reader, or an 
equivalent amount in any other text -book. An applicant who is not pre- 
pared to pass the examination in Latin, may take a condition in this 
subject, which condition he must remove before entering on the work of 

Examinations for admission will be held Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sep(eml)er 29 and 30, 1897. Applicants are required to present them- 
selves on one of these days, as they are expected to be in attendance on 
the first day of the term, when the regular course of instruction begins. 
To provide for cases in which it is at>solutcly impossible for the applicant 
to be present at the time announced, supplementary examinations will be 
held at such time a 
excuse, except of ai 
appear at the first examination. 

Before admission Co examination, every applicant is required to pre- 
sent to the Secretary of the Faculty the Treasurer's receipt for the pay- 
ment of the matriculation fee and the annual fee. It will, therefore, be 
necessary for him to apply first to the Steward at his office in University 
Hail, register his name as a student in the Homceopathic Medical Col- 
lege, and pay his fees to the Treasurer. In case of rejection, the money 
paid preliminary to examination will be refunded. 

-The dipio ^~" " ~ ~^ '~~~ 

Dieni of UtEraiuic, Science, and the Arts. For a list of Lb 
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ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

Persons who have studied medicine elsewhere may be admitted to 
advanced standing upon evidence of proiicieney in the studies which 
have already been pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

Students in the Department o£ Literatnre, Science, and the Arts, who 
desire to study medicine in this college can gain advanced standing by 
taking, as a part <A their work in that department, courses practically 
identical with some of those prescribed for graduation in medicine. By 
making proper choice of elective studies, it is possible for a student to 
earn the two degrees. Bachelor of Science and Doctor of Medicine, in 
sin years (compare paj^es 98 to 101 and 152). Students desiring to take 
advantage of this opportunity for combining literary and professional 
work should consult Professor W. B. Hinsdale, Dean of the College. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Surgery.— A complete course of lectutes on minor surgery and ban- 
daging is given (o students of the first year. 

A complete course of lectures on operative surgery, fractures, and 
dislocations, and on the principles of surgery, is given to students of the 
third and fourth years. 

Candidates for graduation are required to demonstrate their knowl- 
edge of operative surgery by operations on the cadaver, a requisite num- 
ber being provided by the authorities without expense to the class. 

Students are assigned cases to diagnose and present to the class; and, 
under the direction of the assistant to the chair of surgery, (hey are 
allowed to make the necessary preparations for operations, and Co assist, 
when assistance is required. Advanced students, under the immediate 
supervision of the surgeon in charge, are also allowed to treat patients 
that have been operated upon. 

UatGria Medica and Therapeutics.— Throughout the entire year three 
lectures are given weekly upon these most important subjects. Each one 
of the principal remedies is considered separately and comparatively with 
relation to its physiological action and pathological effects, to morbid an- 
atomy, and to symptomatology. All there is known about these remedies, 
so far as they are practically applicable to the cure of disease, is taught. 

Phannacy and PttatmacoloEy.^Each student is required to prepare 
from the crude material, ready for use, a series of remedies. A practical 
course in field medical botany is given by a demonstrator who goes with 
(he class to the place where native medicinal plants are found growing in 
their natural condition. The plants are gathered and prepared for mak- 
ing mother tinctures and trituration. 

The PiiDciples of Medicine.— The principles of medicine are taught 
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in a separate course in which the seienlifi 

the principles upon which a system of cure 

cussed. Especial attention is given to historic medicine and the various 

systems that have been in vogue as means of attempted cure. In the 

medical clinic the idea is never lost sight of that the function of the 

physician is to cure the sicli, and that to accomplish this end accurate 

prescribing is of the highest importance. 

Theory and Practice.— The instruction in theory and practice is 
didactic and clinical. The subject is divided into separate courses 
covering all the ground, both general and special, with which a 
physician in general practice must be familiar. The aim is to make the 
student, by applying his knowledge of pathology, a good diagnostician, 
and, by his knowledge of materia mediea, a good prescriber. In the 
clinics especial attention is given to dietetics and other regimenal means 

Physical Diagnosis.— Physical diagnosis is taught as a separate 
branch, with the use of a text-book supplemented by lectures and prac- 
tical demonstrations. The course occupies one hour a week throughout 

Obatetrics, Gynfficology, and PEedology.— The course of study in 
these several branches is so arranged that separate lectures are given to 
(he sever:il classes in a graded course. Students of the fiist year are 
drilled in the fundamental branches of gyn;ecolo^, and are taught the 
use of instruments, ths various m^thrds o( making gynecological exam- 
inatiors, etc With the third year the student enters upon t>oth didactic 
and clinical work. In the last year o£ the course lectures are delivered 
upon special subjects and the senior students are required to make physi- 
cal and local examinations in the sub-clinics of this department, thus 
familiariiing themselves with the various methods of practicing touch, 
palpation, obstetric auscultation, etc., and utilizing to the best possible 
advantage the many patients availing themselves of this special depart- 
ment of the clinic. Cases of obstetrics are assigned to each senior for 
his especial delivery and personal attendance. 

Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology. — Regular lectures on 
these important specialties, amply illustrated from the abundance of 
clinical material at the disposal of the Faculty, are given in the third 
and fourth years. The eye-and-ear, nose, and throat clinic forms one of 
the most interesting features of the clinical work, and affords the class 
every facility for a thorough practical study of all the diseases of these 
organs, that come under the observation of the physician. Students have 
cases assigned them for dressing and treatment, from time to time, and 
thus acquire practical skill and knowledge in diagnosis, in the use of the 
various instruments, and in the correction of errors of refraction. 
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Mental Diseases. — A special course of lectures on mental diseases 
is given by Dr. Oscar R. Long, Superintendent of the Michigan Asylum 
f I Criminals. 

D monstration Coaraes in the Specialties.— Before graduation each 
t d nt equircd to do actual work in demonstrating his medical and 

g al k 11. By operation upon the cadaver and upon animals; by 
m n p 1 t n of manikins and models; by actual dressing of wounds and 
b nd g g by thorough drill in the practical use of the ophthalmoscope, 
Ih lary g scope, the test case and spectacle fitting; by the use of the 
microscope and spectroscope; by the making of tinctures and dilutions; 
by bedside demonstrations and examinations; by actual prescribing; by 
these methods the students become practical and are prepared to make 
successful physicians. The classes are divided into sections, and each 
individual has his share of actual work. For these demonstration courses 
there is no extra expense. Students also assist at operations and take 
turns in ward visiting. It is believed that the advantages offered for the 
practical application of theoretical knowledge are unsurpassed in this 
country. Students come in personal contact with the members of the 
Faculty and profit accordingly. 

INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 

The course of instruction for women is in all respects equal to that tor 

but in the lectures, in public clinics, in the laboratories, and in various 
class exeicises, it is found that both sexes may attend with propriety at 
the same time. 

SCHEDULE OF STUDIES. 

The following schedule shows the arrangement of studies for the 
course of four years. Three or more lectures are given each forenoon; 
the afternoons are devoted to laboratory and to clinical work. The sub- 
jects taught by members of the Faculty of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery are marked with an asterisk (*}. For further information 
in regard to this work see page 149, 

FIRST YEAR. 
LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN FIRST SEMESTER. 
Subjects. Time Seqiiired. 

Principles of Medicine, I hour a week. 

♦Osteology, a hours a week, 

♦General Anatomy, 2 hours a week. 

♦General Chemistry, 5 hours a week, 

♦Qualitative Analysis, 2 hours a week. 

♦Bacteriology, 4 hoars a week. 
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LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN SECOND SEMESTER, 
Subjects. Time Required. 

Materia Medica, z hoars a week. 

Pharmacy, I hour a week. 

♦General Anatomy, 2 hours a week. 

•Physics, 4 hours a week. 

*Organic Chemistry, 5 hours a week. 

♦Histology, 4 hours a week. 

LABORATORY WORK IN FIRST YEAR.' 



Subjects. 


Time Required. 


♦Chemistry, 
♦Bacteriology, 


Every day for 12 we 
Every dayfor 12 wt 
Every day for 12 we 


SECOND YEAR 




LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN 


FIRST SEMESTER. 


Subjects. 


Time Required. 


Materia Medica, 


2 hours a week. 


Minor Gyuiecology, 
Principles of Medicine, 


I hour a week. 
I hour a week. 


Theory and Practice, 


1 hour a week. 


Surgery, 
•Physiology, 
♦Hygiene, 
♦Embryology, 


5 hours a week. 
3 hours a week. 


LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN 


SECOND SEMESTER, 


Subjects. 


Time Required. 


Materia Medica, 


2 hours a week. 


Minor Gynieeology, 
Principles of Medicine, 


I hour a week. 
1 hour a week. 


Theory and Practice, 


I hour a week. 


Surgery, 

•Physiology, 

•Physiological Chemistry, 


5 hours a week, 
3 hours a week. 



•Hygiene. 2 hours a week. 

LABORATORY WORK IN SECOND YEAR. 
Subjects. Time Required. 

•Anatomy, Every day for 12 weeks, 

•Physiological Chemistry, Every day for 12 weeks. 

•Histology, Every day for 6 weeks. 



totivcti 



in the \ 
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Time Jfegu 


red. 


1 hour a «eek. 


3 hours a week. 


2 hours a week 




3 hours a week 




3 hours a week 




3 hours a week 




3 hours a week 




2 hours a week 





Subjecls. 
Minor GyDiecology, 
Major Gynecology, 
Obstetrics, 
Surgery. 

Theory and Practice, 

Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology, 
Materia Medica, 
•Pathological Histology, 

LAEORATORV WORK IN THIRD YEAR. 

SuijWi. Time Required. 

•Praelical Pathology, Every day for 5 weeks. 

CLINICAL COURSES IN THIRD YEAR. 

Subjects. Time Required. 

General Medicine, 2 hours a week. 

Surgery, 2 hours a week. 

Gynsecology, 2 hours a week. 

Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology, 2 hours a week. 



Subjects. 


Time Required. 


Theory and Practice, 

Surgery, 

Obstetrics and Gynsecology, 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


4 hours a week. 
4 hours a week. 


Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology, 

Pathology, 

Mental and Nervous Diseases, 

Pedology, 


3 hours a week. 
2 hours a week. 
I hour a week. 
I hour a week. 


CLINICAL COURSES IN FOURTH YEAR. 


Subjects. 


Time Required. 


General Medicine, 


I afternoon a week. 


Surgery, 

Gynecology, 

Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology. 


2 afternoons a week 

1 afternoon a week. 

2 afternoons a week 


EXAMINATIONS. 




At the end of each semester examinatio 


lis (written, oral, or b 



n all subjects taught during ti 
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and each student's grade Is entered upon the records of the Faculty. 
Students "conditioned" cannot apply for another eiaminalion in the 
same subject until :he close of the next couise or semester, except that a 
student conditioned at the close of the college year may ask for another 
examination in the first two weeks of the following year. Students 
reported "not passed" are required to take the couise over again belare 
applying for another e: 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 
To be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, a student must 
be twenty-one years of age and possess a good moral character. He 
must have completed the required courses in laboralory work, and have 
passed satisfactory examinations on all the required studies included in 
the full course of instruction. He must have been engaged in the study 
of medicine for the period of four years, the last two of which must 
have been in this college. 






GRADUATE COURSES. 

; has made such rapid progress during recent years 



that graduates of a short time ago feel the necessity of returning to the 
medical centres for further light in the modern advances. The labora- 
tories and special courses of this college offer superior advantages to 
graduates. Any physician desiring to avail himself of the priviieees 
here offered should correspond with the Secretary of the Faculty. 

The nature of the work arranged for graduate students in hygiene, 
bacteriology, electrotherapeutics, pathology, physiology, histology, chem- 
istry, and anatomy may be learned by a reference to pages 153 and 154. 

In the practical branches, such as materia medica, physical diagnosis, 
surgery, ophthalmology, otology, laryngology, obstetrics, and gynecology, 
graduate instruction may be had, by special arrangement with the pro- 
fessors in charge, in connection with the demonstration courses given to 
Students in the last two years of their course. 



FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION. 
Huseums and Laboratories.— The museums of anatomy and materia 
medica, comprising thousands of specimens, models, and charts, afford 
the best means attainable for the close Study of anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology. The general and special cabinets of the University, 
containing about 250,000 specimens, are also open freely to all students. 
(Compare pages 23 to 27.) The facilities for the study of chemistry, 
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afforded by the chemical laboratory, are not cxceiled in any medical 
college in this country, and the ariaiigements for the laboratory work 
are such that medical students, in classes, and working under the direc- 
tion of ttie professors in charge, receive practical instruction in the 
courses in qualitative chemistjy and in ttie anaiysis of urine, a knowl- 
edge of which has become absolutely indispensable to the successful 
physician. The histological laboratory, amply supplied with microscopes, 
sphygmogtaphs, stereopticon, etc., offers rare facilities for the prosecu- 
tion of practical work in experimental physiology and histology. The 
hygienic and anatomical laboratories are models of beauty and conve- 
nience, affording facilities for instti^ction in hygiene and in practical 
analomy, unsurpassed, if equalled, by those of any other institution of 
learning in the United Stales. For a more full description of the labor- 
atories of the University used by horaqcopathic students in common with 
students of other departments, see pages 27 to 31, and 155 to 160. 

Libraries .—The General Library of the University (see page 2 1) is 
open to the free use of students. Important additions have recently been 
made to the collection of works on homoMipalhy. There is also a free 
reading room in the Homteopathic Building, where all tlie homceopathic 
publications of note are kept on file- 
Other Facilities.— Students in the Homceopathic Coliege have the 
privilege of attending the scientific and philosophicai lectures, coilateral 
to medicine, given in the Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. For a description of the Waterman Gymnasium, and Ihe condi- 
tions on which it is open to students, see page 32, 

THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, HOMCEOPATHIC. 

The Univereily Hospital, Homceopathic, is in charge of a competent 
resident medical officer and an experienced matron, and is provided with 
a corps of trained nurses; it contains large, airy, and well-lighted wards 
for male and female patients, private rooms for special patients, rooms 
for antiseplic surgery and for lying-in cases, dispensary, etc., all under 
the immediate direction of the Faculty, the members of which attend 
upon the sick in the hospital, and draw from them the material for clin- 
ical instruction. 

The surgical, medical, gynaecological, and ophthalmological clinics 
are held daily in the spacious clinical amphitheatre, at which times exam- 
inations of patients are made by the professors in charge, or by students 
under the direction of professors, prescriptions given, and surgical oper- 
ations performed in the presence of the class. The several clinics are 
held on separate days, of which the profession throughout the State will 
be nolil^ed. 
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In aildilion to special rooms with all modern apparatus and appliances 
for antiseptic surgery, there is a Ijing-in ward. Each senior student is 
required to attend cases of labor and become familiar with the duties 
of the lying-in room, under the immediate direction of a member of the 
Faculty. 

The hospital is furnished with all modern electrical appliances, and, 
where indicated, skilled attendants apply electrical treatment. The 
junior and senior students rcceiye special instruction in this line. 

Much attention is paid to physical diagnosis, and the abundance of 
clinicaLmaterial furnishes many interesling cases. Students are required 
to take Ihe history of patients and, under proper supervision, make per- 
sonal examination and prescriptions. It is the aim of the Faculty to 
make clinical instruction systematic and thorough. 

The hospital is kept open for patients during the college year, but no 
contagious diseases are admitted. Under the present organization, 
patients are much belter accommodated, and clinical instruction is ren- 
dered more systematic and efficient than was formerly possible. The 
expenses to patients are only for their board, for unusual appliances or 
special nursing, and for medicines, the services of the Faculty being ren- 
dered gratuilouEly to those made available for clinical instruction. 

Patients who desire to enter the hospital are requested to write to the 
medical superintendent to ascertain if there is room for their accommo- 
dation, and lo obtain a circular giving more fully the rules governing 
admission. 

Training School for Nurses.— In connection with the Hospital 
there is a training school for nurses under the charge of a competent and 
experienced principal. The term of study and service extends through 
two years, at the expiration of which time those who have proved trust- 
worthy are granted certificates of graduation. For further information 
in regard to this school application may be made to the Medical Super- 
intendent of the Univeisity Hospital, Homceopathic. 



FEES AND EXPENSES.* 

Matriculation Fee, — For Michigan students, , 
others, tiventy-five dollars. 

Ananal Fee, — For Michigan students, thirty-/, 
otiieis, fijrly-fivs dollars. 

Diploma Fee,— For all alike, len dollars. 

'The Matriculation F« and the Annual Fee mii^t be pale 
dent can select his seat unlil after such payment. No po 
refutidtd, except by order of Ihc Bsard uf Regents, lo students 
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L&boratorj' Expenses.— In the laboratories, the students pay for the 
material used, and the expenses vary somewhat with the care and econ- 
omy practiced. The required laboratory courses cost approximately as 
follows: — 



BflCteriology 15,00 

Physiological Chemistry 15.00 

Histology 7.00 

Pathological Histol<^y. .-. . 10.00 

The total amount of fees paid to the University during the whole four 
years' course, for matriculation, incidental expenses, materials used, and 
diploma, is, for Michigan students, about J240.OO, and for others about 
#295,00, varying a little with the student's actual laboratory expenses. 

For additional information in regard lo expenses see page 36. 

Students arriving in Ann Arbor, and desiring further information, 
should apply at the office of the Faculty, in the Homceopathic College, 
North University Avenue. The office will be open daily during the last 
week in September, and members of the Faculty, or some one who can 
give information, will be in attendance. 
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A special Announcement giving further information in regard to this 
College is published annually. For copies of this Announcement, or for 
other information relating to the College, address Dr. J. Taft, Dean of 
the College, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



The College of Dental Surgery was established as a 
Department of the University in 1875. The college year 
extends from the first day of October to the Thursday fol- 
lowing the last Wednesday in June. The lectures close 
about June 15, in order to allow time for the final exami- 
nations before Commencement. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission must be at least eighteen years of age, and 
must present to the Faculty satisfactory evidence of good moral char- 
acter. This should be in the fotm of a letter from a reputable dental or 
medical practitioner in tlie place from which the applicant comes. 

Matriculates in the other scientific departments of the University, and 
graduates of rec<^niied colleges, academies, or high schools, are admitted 
without further examination on presentation of proper diploma or certiii- 
cate. Commercial and English diplomas are accepted only so far as they 
include the studies indicated in the scheme for examination as printed 
below. Applicants are requested to bring or send to the Secretary of the 
Faculty a letter from the superintendent of the school from which the 
diploma was obtained, naming the subjects studied and Che credit given 
for each study. 

All other applicants are examined as to their previous education and 
their fitness to enter on the technical study of dentistry. The subjects 
on which examinations are held are as follows: 

English. — An essay of not less than one page (foolscap), correct in 
spelling, punctuation, capital letters, grammar, sentential s 
paragraphing. 
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History. — Myers's General History, or an equivalent, and Higgin- 
son^s or Johnston's History oi the United Slates. 

Mathematics.— ^i/Mwrf/t.— Fundamental Rules, Fractions (com- 
mon and decimal), Denominate Numbers, Percentage, Proportion, Invo- 
lution and Evolution; and the Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
^/ff*™.— Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Equations of the First Degree, 
containing two or more unknown quantities. Geometry. — Plane 
Geometry. 

Physics.— An amount represented by Avery's Natural Philosophy or 
Carhart and Chute's Elements of Physics. 

Latin.— Jones's Firsl Latin Book, or Hwfcness's Latin Reader, or an 
equivalent amount in any other tent book. 

Botany, Zoology, Physical Geography, and Physiology.— The ap- 
plicant must offer two of these subjects. The requirements in each sub- 
ject are as follows: 

Botany. — The elements of Vegetable Morphology and Physiology as 
given in Spalding's Introduction to Botany, 

Zoology. — Packard's Zoology, breifer course. 

Physical Geography. — Tarr's Elementary Physical Geography, espec- 
ially chapters 9 to 21 inclusive, or an equivalent. 

/',^j'ji'^(?giy.— Martinis The Human Body. 

Entrance examinations are held in Ann Arbor at 10 a. m., the last 
Wednesday in June, and at 10 A. M., September 30th. Applicants are 
expected to be present at one of these dates, but to provide for cases in 
which it is impossible for [he applicant to be present, other examinations 
are held at such times as may be determined by the Faculty. 

Before admission to (he examination, every student is required to 
present to the Dean of the Faculty the Treasurer's receipt for the pay- 
ment of the matriculation fee and the annual fee. It will therefore be 
necessary for the candidate to apply first to the Steward at his office in 
University Hall, register his name as a student in the College of Dental 
Surgery, and pay his fees to the Treasurer. In case of rejection, the 
money paid preliminary to examination will be refunded. 

Admission examinations are also held at times designated by the 
examiners between June 1 and September 15 of each year, at the places 
and by the persons named below: 

Dr. William Mitchell, No. 39 Upper Brook St., London, W., Eng- 

Dr. Victor H. Jackson, 240 Lenox Ave., New Yoik, N. Y. 

Dr. Alfred W, Hoyt, 243 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 111. 

Dr. Immer C. .St. John, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. J. Taft, northeast comer of George and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, O. 

These examinations are conducted in writing, and the papers written 
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by the applicants are sent to Ann Arbor to be passed upon by the Faculty 
of the College. 

In order to receive credit for a full course, students must enter within 
ten days after the opening of the college year. Students are allowed to 
enter, however, at the beginning of the second semester (February 21. 
iSgS) and receive credit for a half-year's work. It is very important 
thai first-year students be present promptly at the opening of the year. 
ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

Persons having qualifications for adtnission to this college, and having 
studied dentistry in other recognized schools for at least one year, may be 
admitted to advanced standing after having passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation on all the studies which have already been pursued by the class 
to which they seek admission. 

Graduates of the Department of Medicine and Surgery (page 147) or 
other medical college of equal rank, are allowed credit toward gradua- 
tion for so much of the required course in dentistry as was included in 



ASSIGNMENT OF SEATS. 
Students are allowed to select seats in the lecture room and piac 
the dental laboratory in the order in which they matriculate; and 
student is expected to occupy the seat so selected during the session 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

In the arrangement of the course of study it is the aim to make it such 
as will meet the requirements of the student .ind the expectation of the 
profession, and will secure the greatest benefit to the public. To accom- 
plish these objects, and to accommodate and benefit those students who 
desire a thorough dental education, the course oE instruction is made to 
cover tliree college years of nine months each. The course thus affords 
time for the teaching and study of subjects not generally taught; and 
especially does it give time for thorough work in the laboratories. 
Though not fully covering the defects of preliminary education, this 
course supplemented by repeated examinations and written exer- 
cises, remedies some deficiencies of earlier training and is of itself an 
efficient means of menial discipline, and of professional and scientifif 

In the arrangement of tlie work a graded course of study is combined 
vvitii repetition of such lectures only as will avoid the confusion incident 
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to the jireaenlation of too many parts of the general subject to the mind 
of the student at an early period of his sLudies, and also obviate Ihe 
objection of dismissing one part of a subject before its relations lo other 
parts can be seen and appreciated, 

SCHEDULE OF STUDIES* 
FIRST YEAR. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

Subjfcts. Hours. 

Osteology and Anatomy, 51 

General Chemislry, 85 

Prostbetic Denllslry, 17 

Dental Laboratory Work, 400 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

Subjects. Hoars. 

Organic Chemistry, SI 

Descriptive Anatomy, 51 

Histology (lectures), 51 

Prosthetic Dentistry, 17 

Denial Laboratory Work. 400 

SECOND VEAfl. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

Subjects. Hours. 

Physiology, K5 

Bacteriology, 68 

Operative Principles and Materials, 17 

Prosthetic Dentistry, 17 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

Subjects. Hours. 

Dental and Comparative Anatomy, 34 

PhyEiology, 85 

Operative Principles and Materials, 17 

Prosthetic Dentistry, 17 

The follov^ing subjects are also inclnded in the work of the second 

through Ihe year. The hours for laboratory work must be chosen at the 
•The column of hours gives the lolal numljer of hours of work required for each 
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opening o£ the year, preference being allowed in the order of reglslra- 

Subjeits. Hours. 

Regulating and Porcelain Technique, 80 

Disseclion, 130 

Histological Lafioratory Work, So 

Qualitative ChemiEtry, 120 

Operative Terhnique, 120 

THIRD VEAR. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 

Sudjecls. Hours. 

Dental Surgery and Pathology, 51 

Oral Surgery, 34 

Dental Medicine, 51 

Orthodontia and Oral Deformities, 17 

Prosthetic Clinic, 170 

Operative Dentistry, 17 

Operative Clinic, 250 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

Subjuts. Hours. 

Dental Surgery and Pathology, 51 

Oral Surgery, 34 

Dental Medicine, S' 

Orthodontia and Oral Deformities, 17 

Prosthetic Clinic, I70 

Operative Dentistry, 17 

Operative Clinic, 250 

DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 
Anatoniy is studied didactically and practically. A full course on 
general osteology is taken with the medicai classes in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery (page 147). A special course of sixty lectures is 
given to students of dentistry on the anatomy of the head, face, neck, 
thorai, abdomen, and their contained viscera, and on the nervous and 
vascular systems; from six to eight lectures are given on the extremities 
and pelvic region. In practical anatomy the same regions are dissected, 
independent of the medical classes, though under the same demonstrator. 
The most careful consideration is given to the parts of immediate con- 
cern to denial students. The didactic course is taken during the fresh- 
man year, and the practical course at the beginning of the junior year. 
By this arrangement the practical course is more carefully done, and 
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memory. The work in anatomy also indudes a. course in regional dental, 
and comparative dental anatomy. This is in the nature of a series of 
quiz exercises on the technical anatomy of the face and mouth; on cut- 
ting and studying the structures of human teeth in sections; and an in- 
spection and disi:ussion of tlie characteristic differences in animal denti- 
tion. The large odontological museum, the gift of the late Professor 
Ford, offers exceptional opporlunilies for this work. 

In the histological laboratory the student not only acquires a knowl- 
edge of the principal structures and tissues of the animal body, but also 
becomes familiar with the workings and uses of llie microscope. 

In chemistry students are required to attend lectures on general 
chemistry, and also to take a course in analytical chemistry with special 
reference to those agents or secretions that concern their future needs. 
A course in analysis of saliva is optional. 

In dental inaleria medica a special course of lectures embraces the 
history, pharmacy, pharmacology, and therapeutics of all drugs and 
remedies used in the treatment of diseases occurring in dental practice, 
and includes a discussion of pain obtundents, local and general anaes- 
thetics, and prophylactic remedies. 

Jn dental pathology and surgery a course of lectures embraces a dis- 
cussion of the various diseases which affect the teeth and mouth, and 
their etiology and treatment. Special attention is given to diseases which 
pertain peculiarly to the practice of dentistry. Illustrative cases ai'e 
shown and operated on in the presence of llie class. All instruments, 
appliances, and methods that are of interest or value in this connection 
are exhibited and discussed. 

A course of lectures on clinical oral surgery embraces a consideration 
of diseases of the mouth and associated pans that are of special interest 
to the dentist, jjut which lie more within the province of the medical 
surgeon for treatment. Illustrative cases are exhibited and discussed, 
and operations performed before (he class- 
In operative dentistry the instruction is both didactic and practical. 
In the didactic course a full presentation of approved methods, applian- 
ces, and materials used in filling teeth is given, together with the princi- 
ples which form the basis of practice. This instruction is supplemented 
by practical instruction in the clinical operating room, which is under the 
personal supervision of the professor of operative and clinical dentistry 
and his assistants. Here each student is required to spend Hfteen hours 
a week at the chair, operating for patients, and in this way confirming 
the principles taught and obtaining such manipulative training as will 
result in desirable preparation for skilful practice. 

In prosthetic dentistry the instruction is both didactic and practical. 
In the lectures the principles involved in the construction and applica- 
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tion of artificial denlurea, crowns and bridges, regulating devices, and 
continuous gum and cleft palate work are fully discussed, and such meth- 
ods as have proved valuable and worthy are advocated. In the practical 
department eacit student in the second year has opportunity and is 
required to construct and adapt to the mouth practical dentures for the 
restoration of lost dental organs. 

The instruction in dental mechanism embraces experimental construc- 
tion of the various arliBcial dentures used to restore lost dental organs. 
Twenty-five houre a week in the first year are devoted to this work. It 
consists of taking impressions, making plaster models from impressions, 
mailing dies, swedging plates, grinding and adjusting teeth, soldering and 
finishing, vulcanizing and finishing plates, pouring and finishing cast 
metal, celluloid, and continuous gum plates, with such instruction as will 
familiarize the student with the mast approved methods for constructing 
artificial substitutes. The junior class devotes eighty hours to regulating 
technique; and one hundred and twenty hours to operative technique, in 
which sections of teeth are made and studied, and cavities are formed in 
teeth outside of the mouth and filled with cement, guttapercha, tin- 
amalgam, and gold. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

All students of the first and second years are obliged to pass examina- 
tions on all the required branches of their respective couises beioie leav- 
ing the college at the end of the year. These examinations are held at 
the close of each semester, and no student who has failed to pass two of 
(he required branches in his course, is admitted to an advanced class 
during the first semester of the following year. No standing is given or 
certificate issued to anyone who has failed to pass any of these examina- 
tions. Certificates of time are given for the actual period of attendance 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION, 

To be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery, the can- 
didate must be twenty-one years of age, must possess a good mor:l 
character, must have devoted three years to the study o! dentistry, and 
have passed all the examinations required in his course. Unless admit- 
ted to advanced standing, he must have attended three full years in this 
college. It is recommended that he attend these consecutively. 

Every candidate is required to write from time to time upon the 
various branches of his couise, and may at the discretion of the Faculty 
be required to prepare a thesis upon some assigned topic; he must 
preseTit for inspection practical operations performed by himself in this 
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college, and give satisfactory evidence of his skill and ability as a pra.c- 

GRADUATE COURSE, 
The purpose of the graduate comse is to meet the requests of a con- 
tinually increasing number of students for further opportunity to pursue 
the scientific branches of the regular college curriculum, and also to meet 
an otten expressed wish on the part of practitioners to pursue some 
special scientific investigation, which has been entered upon at home, 
with limited resources in the way of books of reference, laboratory 
facilities, and apparatus, and without the aid of Instructors or adviser in 

The graduate course is open only to graduates of this college, who 
have made marked records in their undergraduate work, and to gradu- 
ates of this and other colleges who have had at least two years of con- 
tinuous practice since graduation, and who have published original 
articles of scientific value showing a capacity on their part for continu- 
ing such work with credit. 

The course of study is independent of. and additional to, the regular 
undergraduate work, and embraces only such topics as will aid in train- 
ing men to carry on scientific researches in subjects associated with prac- 
tical dentistry, or with dentistry in its scientific aspect. As at present 
arranged, the work in the first semester deals principally with materia 
medica; and in the second with pathology, according to the following 
schedule: 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
Subjects. Hours. 

Laboratory work in Chemistry (general and organic), IDO 

Laboratory work in Physiology, or Materia Medica, 70 

Original research on some dental remedy, 200 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
Subjicts. Hours. 

Laboratory work in Histology, 70 

Laboratory work in Bacteriology, 120 

Original research on some dental disease, 200 

In addition to the foregoing, each student must take at least one of 
the following elective studies; — general pathology, electrotheiapeu tics, 
quantitative chemical analysis, physiological chemistry, pharmacognosy, 
salivary analysis, general biology, dental metallurgy, or must prepare a 
thesis on the original research of either the first or the second semester. 

The lime required to complete the course prescribed for the advanced 
degree depends upon the diligence and capacity of the student, but at 
least a year's work is required in all cases. 
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Graduate students a.re required to pay the same annual fee as under- 
graduates, and those who have not previously been matriculated in this 
University are also required to pay the usual matriculation fee. The 
expenses of (he laboratory courses vary according to the character of the 
work taken. 

The degree of Doctor of Dental Science (D. D. Sc.) is conferred upon 
graduate students who complete the prescribed course as outlined above. 



FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION. 

For general information relating to the University librari 
laboratories, hospitals, and gymnasium, see pages 20 to 32, and 154 to 160. 

Amone (he facilities of special interest to students of dentistry the 
following may be mentioned. 

DENTAL MUSEUM. 

The dental museum is supplied with a large number of anatomical, 
physiol<^ic3l, pathological, and histological preparations, including a 
series illustrating dentition from infancy to the completion of the process 
in the adult, and the normal changes through life to old age, and also 
illustrative of the dental and osseous tissues. Preparations, natural and 
artificial, greatly facilitate the study of the nervous and vascular systems. 
The design is to make every practicable appliance in this direction 
available. 

The late Professor Ford contributed his entire collection of crania 
and odontological specimens to this museum, making it one of the best 
of its kind in this country. Additions to this collection are desired, and 
gifts of materia! illustrating comparative odontology and typical or 
abnormal human teeth, will lie gratefully received. 
DENTAL LIBRARV. 

A library of dental science, containing almost every known work on 

this specialty, including an almost complete file of every denial journal 

published, is shelved in the dental building, where it is accessible to alt 

students. A finely appointed reading room is connected with the library. 

LABORATORY OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

This laboratory contains charcoal and coke furnaces, soldering table, 
rolling mill, and lathes; appliances for the various manipulations of pros- 
thetic dentistry, such as the construction of artificial dentures in gold, 
continuous gum, silver, alumlnnm, and other bases; appliances for the 
regulation of teeth and for the mechanical treatment of oral deformities; 
and facilities for the manufacture of instruments. The laboratory has 
accommodations for two hundred students at a time. Particular atten- 
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Cion is given tq the manipulation and management of the precious metals 
with reference to their use for dental purposes. 

Each student is furnished a bench containing a drawer and cupboard 
with lock and key, to contain tlie instruments that he is obliged to lumisb 
for the prosecution of his work. If a student has any oi these instru- 
ments it would be welt to bring themj hut it is more desirable to defer 
purchasing until the advice of tlie instructor in the college has been 
secured, as it is desirable that a complete and unilorm outlit should be in 
(he possession of each student This outlit costs about lifty dollars, and 
if taken care of will be a permanent investment, as the tools will all be 
necessary and useful in practice. These loots must be purchased at the 
beginning of the course, as they are required during the hrst as well as 
during the succeeding years. 

DENTAL OPERATING ROOMS. 

The operating rooms are large, well liglited, heated, and ventilated. 
The main room contains sixty operating chairs, with an extension bracket 
and movable table with drawers for instruments for each chair. Other 
rooms contain chairs and apparatus for the administration of ansesthetics, 
for the extraction of teeth, and for other purposes. Each student is 
required to supply himself with a dental engine and a full set of opera- 
ting instruments; these must be purchased with the advice of the instruc- 
tor, and will cost about one hundred dollars. Like the laboratory tools, 
they will be necessary to begin practice, and if carefully used will last 
many years; consequently care should be exercised in their purchase. 
They need not be purchased until the third year. 

COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

Those who can command the time may also avail themselves of 
numerous lectures, or pursue elective studies, in the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Alts (page 38); or may attend special 
lectures in the Department of Medicine and Surgery {page 147), such 
as tliose on gynecology and the diseases of children, or on otiier subjects 
that are important to the practicing dentist. 

TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
First Year.— Ana roMY.—Morris; Gray, 

General Chemistry. — Freer; Remsen. 

Organlc C hem [sTK v.— Perkins-Kipping; Bernllisen. 

HlSTOLOGY.—Piersol; Schafer; Klein. 

Meuical Dictionary. — Gould; Thomas. 

Prosthetic Dentistry. — Essig; Richardson. 

Crown and Bridge Wokk.— Evans. 
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Second Year.— Phv si Oi.oc v.— Howell; Foster; Martin. 

Bactebioi.ogy. — Frankel; Sternberg; Vaughan and Novy, 

Qualitative CHEMisTRV.—Prescott. 

Dental METALLURGy. — Hodgen; Essig. 

Dental Anatomy. ^Black; Tomes. 
Tliird Year. — General Pathology. — Ziegler; Gieen. 

Dental Pathology.— Bb decker; WedJ; Tngersol. 

Oral Surgery. — Warren; Garrelson; Tomes. 

Operative Dentistry. — Harris; Taft, 

Orthodontia. — Talbot; Guilford. 

Dental Medicine.— Gorgas; Wood; Potter, 

Rrfebence 1! 00 k a. —American System of Dentistry; Watts's Ciiemi- 

cal Essays; Farrar's Irregularities of the Teelli; Milchell's Chemistry; 

CassiJy's Dental Chemistry and Materia Medica; Kingsley's Oral De- 



FEES AND EXPENSES.* 

Matriculation Fee. — For Michigan students, lirt dollars: for all 
others. l-.venly-fivi dollars. 

Annual Fee. — For Michigan students, /,4j>-/j'-/i'^hI'//i)''i,' for all others, 
fcrty.five dollars. 

Diploma Fee.— For all alike, ten dollars. 

Laboratory Expenses. — Chemical Lnboralory. — Students are required 
to pay for the materials and apparatus consumed by them. The average 
expense for the required course is about ten dollars. Nislological Labora- 
tory. — A charge of seven dollars is made for material used in this labora- 
tory. Aiialomual Labor atory.^K charge of ten dollars is made for 
material used in dissecting. 

Incidental Expenses.— A charge of three dollars a year is made 
against each student to cover the cost of supplies and equipment pro- 
vided by the University. The expenses for incidentals, teeth, rubber, 
and other material needed in the technical courses, but not supplied by 
the University, are about fifieen dollars. 

The average total expenses of a student of dentistry, including Uni- 
vereity fees, board, books, etc, are three hundred dollars, and upward, 
for the college year of nine months, depending on individual habits and 
tastes. The cost of instruments and tools, amounting to about one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the entire course of three years, is not included 

* The Matriculation Fee and the Annual Fee must be paid in advance, and no seat 
vfill be assigned lo s student unlil after such psymenl No portion of the fees can be 
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in the above estimate, for the reason that it is not properly a college 
expenditure, the tools tieing available and necessary in future practice. 

To avoid embarrassment, new students should come prepared to 
spend during the first week about E'3S. >f residents of Michigan, or 
Si6o, if not residents of Michigan, for University tees, books, and tools. 

Additional Information in regard to expenses maybe found on page 36. 
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the Arts.* 



A special Announcement of the Sammer School, containing farther 
particulars than are here guen m regard to the courses of instruction, 
etc., is published annually Copies of this Announcement can be had by 
addressing Mr. James H Wade, Steward of the University. 



The Summer School is under the general supervision of 
the Faculty of the Department o£ Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, though the details of management are in the 
hands of a sub -Faculty. The following persons constitute 
the Executive Committee for the year 1897 : 

Elmer A. Lyman, Instructor in Mathematics {Chairman). 

Ernst H. Mensel, Instructor in German {Secretary). 

Fbed M. Taylor, Junior Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance. 

Joseph H. Drake, Assistant Professor of Latin. 

Karl E. Guthe. Instructor in Physics. 

The School opens on the first Wednesday after Com- 
mencement and continues for sis weeks (July 7-August 18, 
1897)- 

GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

1. Before beginning work in the school, students are required to 
register witti the chairman of the enecutive committee at the office of the 
Dean of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and lo pay 
their fees to the Treasurer of the University. Laboratory fees, where 
required, are also to be paid to the Treasurer. 

• Fot the Surnmei School of Law s« page 176. 
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2. Eat-h full course of study, except when otherwiie specified, com- 
prises thirty lessons, one hour each day for five days in the week. 

3. The charges tor tuition for the session are as follows; 

One Course S15.00 

Two Courses taken by the same student 25.00 

Three Courses taker) by the same student 30,00 

The maximum tuition fee is S30.OO, For laboratory courses the ex- 
pense varies with the character of the work done and the economy of 
the student. 

4. Credit towards graduation in the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, may be given to students regularly enrolled in the Sum- 
mer School, subject to the following rules and conditions: 

that are regularly offered in that Department. 

(b) Credit is given only for full courses of five hours a week for the 
session, or multiples thereof. Exceptions to this rule may be made in 
the case of laboratory conrses. 

(c) The credit to be given for a full course of tut hours a week rs 

credit of /Aree hours or five hours may be given for propoitional time 
and work. 

(d) No student can receive more than sir kouis of credit for work 
done in any one session of the Summer School, nor more than twehe 
hours in all for work done in the school. 

(e) All credits must be reported by the several instructors to the Sec- 
retary of the Summer School immediately on the close of the annual 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

The courses of instruction are arranged to meet the wants of several 
classes of students. It is supposed that a considerable proportion of the 
students in attendance will be teachers in high scliools or academies who 
desire to enlarge their preparation for their special work. Students who 
wish to review studies preparatory (o presenting lhem!,elves for examina- 
tion for admission to college or university will find courses directly 
adapted to meet their wants. Students regularly matriculated in the 
University will also find courses suited to their needs. 

In the description of courses given below, the terms livo honrs./aur 
hours, six hours, etc, indicate the amount of credit to be given for the 
course. Where no mention of hours is made it is to be understood that 
the course is not entitled to credit. 

• For ciptanalion of the term Hour of Credit see page 54. 
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s offered for the siimmer of 1897, with the n 
e as follows. 

GREEK. 



LATIN. 

1. Preparatory Latin: 

(a) Latin Prose. Mr. Header. 

(b) Cicero's Orations against Catiline. Mr. Meader. 

(c) Virgil's Aeneid. Assistant Professor DkaKE. 

2. Rapid Reading of Selections from Livy, Nepos, and Martial. Two 

hours. Assistant Professor Drake. 

3. Introduction to Roman Political Institutions. Two hours. Assistant 

Professor Drake. 

4. Historical Proseminary. Two hours. Assistant Professor Drake. 



1. Beginners' Course. Grammar and reading. Assistatit Professor 

2. Modern Prose. Two hours. Mr. Effinger. 

3. Classic Drama; Corneille, Kacine, Molifre. Two hours. Mr. 

4. Prose Composition. Tiuo hours. Assistant Professor LEVI. 

5. Scientific French. Two hours. Mr. Effinger. 

6. History of French Literature. Two hours. Mr. Epfingek. 

GERMAN. 

1. Beginners' Course. Grammar and reading of easy narrative prose, 

2. Modem Prose, narrative and historicai. Two hours. 

3. Composition. Systematic course in syntax with daily esercises in 

writing German. Two hours. 

4. Classic Drama. Representative dramas of Lessing, Goelhe, or 

Schiller, with lectures on the history of German literature of the 

ENGLISH AND RHETORIC. 

I. English Literature (including Shakespeare). Two hours. Profes 

sor Demmon, 
Z. American Literature. Two hours. Professor Demmon. 
3, Aiiglo-Sason, T-j.<o hours. Professor Hemfl. 
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Summer School. 



4, Historical English Grammar. Two hours. Professor Hempl. 
S- Chaucer. Two hours. Professor Hempl. 

6. Composition. 7\bo hours. Mr. StraUSs. 

7. Principles of PsragrHph Writing, Two hours. Mr. Strauss. 

HISTORY. 

1 history. T'jio 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Historical Development of Ethical Ideas. Two hours. Professor 

Wen LEV. 

2. General Psychology. Two hours. Mr. Rebec. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. Elements of Poiitical Economy. Text-book and lectures, T-aio 

hours. Professor F, M, Taylor. 

2. History of the Development of Industrial Society. Two hours. Dr. 

3. Money and Banking. Teil-book and lectures. Two hours. Pro- 

fessor F. M. Taylor. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1. Geometry for Admission. Text-book: Beman and Smith's Plane 

and Solid Geometry. Dr. Glover. 

2. Algebra for Admission. Text-book: Smith's Elementary Algebra, 

revised by SUingham. Mr. Hall, 

3. Trigonometry and Algebra. Equivalent to Course la of Ibe first 

semester's work (page 79). Thre^ hours. Mr. Lvman. 

4. Analytic Geometry. This course together with the algebra of 

Course 3 above is equivalent to Course I of the first semester's 
work, and four hours credit will be given for the two courses 
taken together. Mr. Hall. 

5. Theory of Equations, Text-book: Burnside and Panton's Theory 

of Equations. Two hours. Mr. Hall, 

6. Elementary Mechanics. Tent-book: Ziwet's Theoretical Meclianics, 
. Parts I and II. Two hours. Dr. Glover. 

7. Projective Geometry. Lectures on the synthetic geometry of the 

range, point, and conic section. Two hours. Dr. Glover. 

8. Lectures on the Theory of Infinite Series. Two hours. Dr. Glover. 

9. Geometry. Teacher's course. Text -hook: Beman and Smith's 

Plane and Solid Geometry. Two hours. Professor Beman. 
10. Calculus. Text-book: Osborne's Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Two hours. Professor Beman. 
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Courses of Instruction. 



PHYSICS. 

1. Physics for Admission to the University. Dr. GUTHE. 

2. Teacher's Course in General Physics. Lectures and recitations. 

Text-book; Carhart and Chute's Physics. Dr. Guthe. 

3. Laboratory Physics designed for teachers. Dr. St. John. 

CHEMISTRV. 

Students will be accorded the full privileges of the laboratory each 

day from 8 to 12 A. M. and from 2 to 5 P. M. The laboratory expenses 

vary from Jl.OO to Ilr,75 a week, proportionately (o the time spent, 

the course chosen, and the economy used, 

1. General Inorganic Chemistry. Lectures and recitations. Three 

kours. Mr. HiGLEY. 

2. Laboratory Work in General Inorganic Chemistry. Three, four, 

five, or lie hours, as arranged with instructor. Mr. LiCHTV. 
Course 2 must be accompanied by Course 1 or preceded by its 
equivalent. 

3. Qualitative Analysis. Laboratory work and recitations. Four.fivi, 

or iix hours, as arranged with instructor. Mr. Trowbridge. 
Beginning Quantitative Analysis. Lectures and recitations. Four 
or six hours, as arranged with instructor. Professor E. D. Camp- 
bell or Mr. TrowbRibge. 
Inorganic Preparations. Laboratory work. Three, four, fine, or 

six hours, as arranged with instructor. Mr, LiCHTY. 
Organic Chemistry, Lectures and recitations, Tioo hours. Mr. 

TROWBRincE 
Organic Preparations Tuo to six hours. Mr. THOWBRCDr.E. 
, Methods of Determining Molecular Weights, Ttvo or three hours. 
Mr, LicHTY 
\dvanced Quantitative Analysis. Four at six hours. Professor E, 

D. Campbell 
Ilrganic Anilj'ii'; Laboratory work and reference reading. Credit 
arranged with instructor Mr, Trowbridge. 
, Laboratory Research in General Chemistry, Hours and credit 
arranged with inslruttorB Mr. HlGLEV and Mr. LiCHTV. 
ZOOLOGY. 
MR IQHNSTON and MISS BUTLER, 
. A Study of typical species of animals, with reference to structure, 
function, development, and relationship. Laboratory work, lec- 
tures, and recitations Tktee hours. 
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2. The structure and development of a typical vertebtate (the frog) 

Two Asurs. 

3. Teachers' Course. 



, Morphology and Phs'siology of Phanerogams. 

. Algae and Fungi. Four /lours. 

. Vegetable Histology. Ttvo or /our hours. 



, Mechanical Drawing. Two hours. 

. Freehand, Perspective, and Pen and Ir 

, Descriptive Geometry. Three hours. 

. Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. Th; 

. Stereotomy. Two hours. 

. Lettering and Machine Sketching, Th> 

. Freehand Lettering. Two hours. 

. Architectural and Water Color Drawing. 
ENGINEERING. 



Elements of Mechanisi 
, Graphical Analysis of 

BACTERIOLOGY AND P 

Six hours. Mr. Bliss. 
Mr. Perkins. 
HISTOLOGY. 

, Vertebrate Histology. Three hours. Assistant Professor IIL'ber 

ana Mr. Baldwin. 
, Histological Technique. Three hours. Assistant Professor Huber 
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List of Graduates of 1896.* 

DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
THE ARTS. 



Annie Louise Bai 
Bertha Cai-mdia Uainey, - 
Harriet ElUabeth Bingham, 
Elaine Childs, 
Bessie Maud Colby, 
Frances Clare Cook, - 
Charles Pugh Davis, 
Gertrude Adelaide Divine, - 
Sheridan Williams Ehrman, 
Orleana Amanda Kisher, - 
Leah Isabel Fowler, — 
Stuart Eugene Galbraith, 
Jessie Bertha Gibbes. ^ 
Gay lord Wiison Giilis, 
Luman Webster Good enough, 
Theresa Alvina Grube, -- 
Walter Charles Haight, 
Jennie May Harvey, -h. 
lone Haydon, ^ 

a King Ilempsted, ~. 



Mar. 



nHui 



Edith Clen 



:ej0B 



ELOR OF LETTERS. 

Agnes Monica Kenny, — 
Annie Sales Kirlland, - 
James Ellsworth Kirtland, 
Kirke Lalhrop, 
Med or Ewing Louise II, 
Charles Albert Manning, 
fWalter Gill McCuliough, 
l.aurella May O'Meara, — 
Nina Howartb Paddock, ~ 
Bessie Chase Peek, ~ 

Lewis Albert Pratt, 
James Hendry Prentiss, 
Katharine Elizabeth Punclieon, . 
Pearl Ernestine Robinson, 
Fanny May Seaver, — 

Charles Everett Skinner, 
J. Sterling St. John, 
Susan Lavinia Stoner, - 
Darling Zena Thomson, - 

Lillie Mae Volland, 
_ Bessie May Whitehead, - 

Robert Harvey Whit (en. 
KCHELOR OF SCIENCE. 



Henry William Charles Bodecker, Margarelha Elise Catherine Horn, 
Rutus Ivory Cole, B.S., Xansas Slate Agricultural 

Edna Daisy Day, _ College, 



•The IJst of Gradual 
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Charlolle Elizabeth Pickett, 
George T upper. 

OF SCIENCE. 



BACHELOR OF I 



Robert Sumner Albte, 
Ada Malvina Cartwriglit, 
Carrie Adelaide Hardy, ^- 



Allen Frank Rockwell, 
John Hiram Ruckman, 
George Hoive St. Clair, 



Jesse 
BACHELOR 
Mary Joice Adams, - 
Kirkland Barker Alexander, 
Susie Helen Allen, 
Mary Luella Balchelder, - 
Howard Bement, 
Henty Edward Bodman, 
tGeorgiana Cleis Blunt, ~ 
Mary Frances Camp, , 
Archibald Campbell. 
CbarleE Knapp Carpenter, 
Clarence Day Clark, 
Grace Louise Collins, ^ 
Anna Elizabeth Cool, . 
Clarence Argyle Coolidge, 
Nina May Doty, _ 

Helen Louise Douglas, i- 
Matilda Louise Fairman, - 
■fAdclbert Howard Finney, 



OF PHIIOSOPHY. 

Edith Mav Kimball, 

Clare James LeBoy, 

Margaret Katharine McGregor, 

Emma Josephine MacMorran, 

Agnes May Mason, 

Harriett Klvira McKinstry, 

Lois Azubah McMahon, 



Jan 



ejos 



Florence Mabelle Halleck, 
Emily Augustine Harper, . 
Mathiide Hine. 
Elizabeth Irland, 
Helen Adeline Kelley, ^ 
Nell Kempf, ^ 



Willia. 



;e Merti 



Maidie Newton, 
Almerene M. Orsborn, 
Frederick Arthur Osbom, 
Emma Grace Palmerlee, ~ 

Mary McCreary Peters, " 

Jessie Chesebrough Porter, — 
Alice Maude Pound, - 

Joseph Henry Quarles, 
Alice Eleonore Rothmann, 
Allen Joshua Seney, 
Lewis Conrad Sleeper, 
Grace Delalield Sturges, — 

William Harold Thompson, LL.B 
Walter Hannibal Thorp, 
Ruth Moothead Tuttle, 
Horace Hill Van Tuyi, 
Emma Frances Wald, ~ 
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Graduates of i8g6. 



Katherine D. WiltsJe. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS. 



Kate Oretta Arnold, - 

John Watson Beach, 

Ellon Pope Billings, 

Stratton Dulntli Brooks, 

Alice Brown, 

William Gordon Bryant, 

Artena Mary Cliapiii, 

Oscar Phipps Cole, 

Frederick William Backus Colemai 

Charles Goldsmith Cook, 

Maud Irene Cooley, 

Amaziah Donald Davis, 

William Bellows Decker, 

Rose Demmon, 

Fay N. Donaldson, A.B., Napa 

ColUge, 
Helen Eliza Dryer, - 
Charles Albert Farnam, 
Jane Estelle Field, 
Conrad Georg, 
Neil Alexander Gilchrist, 
Carlotta Goldstone, — 

Leslie Grant Hayes, 
Earle Raymond Hedrick, 
Turner Paul Hicltey, 
Edward Morton Holland, 
Euretta Amelia Hoyles, ~ 
Hobart Birney Hoyt, 
Ogden Jewell, 



Ellen Ann Kennan, 
Keinhold Knaulh, 
Eugene LeRowe, 
Bessie Barber Larrabee, - 
James Alfred LeRoy, 
Dale Livingstone, 
William Dexter McKenzle, 
Georg ien Emma Mogford, 
Ida Belle Moore, 
Harry Davidson Nutt, 
Carl Cope land Parsons, 
Frank Henry Pelrie, 
Frank Prather Sadler, 
Harry Garr Schoclt, 
James Herbert Scott, 
Sadie Eleanore Sheehan, 
■fCliilton Rupert S (earns, 
Bessie Bingham Stevens, 
Ada Stewart, '- 

Duane Reed Stuart, 
James Wellings Sturgis, 
Lizzie Trebllcox, ~. 

Alonzo Hubert Tut tie, 
Herbert Sebring Voorhees, 
Hadley Horlon Walch, 
Christian Friedrich Weiser, 
Francis Henry Wessels, 
Lloyd Charles Whitman, 
tEva Amelia Wier. 



MASTER OF LETTERS. 

Peter William Dykema, B.L., Charles Henry Gray, B.L., 

John Edward Lautner, B.L. 

MASTER OF SCIENCE. 

William Eli Davis, B.S., Michisan Howard White. Jr., B.S., Ssiarlh- 

Agricullura! Colksi. more College, 

Alfred Berthier Olsen, M.D., B.S., Eugene Cyrus Woodruff, B,S. 
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MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY. 

David Porter Mayhew, Ph.B., Mary Etta Trueblood, Ph,B., E 

Carlton Raymond Rose, Ph.B., ham College. 

Katharine Eliza Sulhner, Ph.B., Royal Bmnson Way, Ph.B.. Ah 
College. 
MASTER OF ARTS. 
Lawrence Thomas Cole, A.B., tViolel De Lille Jayne, A.B., 

S.T.B., General Thee. Sem., Frank Addison Manny, A.B., 

Humphrey Snell Gray, A.B., LL.B.. Walter Thomson Peirce, A.B., 
George Depue Hadzsits, A.B., Ohio IVtsleyan University, 

Walter Monroe Hamilton, A.B., Fannie Ellis Sabin, Ph.B., 
Clemma Belle Hayes, A.B„ Esther Lakin Sanborn, A.B., 

Orrin Edward Tiffany, A.B. 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Ernst Heinrich Mensel, A.M., Carthage College. 



DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 



(it 

William Chalmers Borst, 
William Anderson Caldwell, Jr., 
Phihp Russell Coats, 
John Chassell Condon, 
Memtt S. Conner, 
Fred Richard Cutcbeon, 
Charles William Ellis, 
Sergius Paul Grace, 
Edward Bishop House, 
Thomas Durand MtColI, 
Georfie Karr McMuilen, 
Walter Howard O'Brien, 
Henry Bailey OtiE, 

BACHELOR 

(II 
Harry Copley Buell, 
William Clayton CoryeU, 
Fred Albert Eckerl, 
Charles Morton Eddy, 
Jay D. Edmonds, 
John Watson FitzGerald, 



G.) 



Charles Gilbert Palmer, 
Lewis Merlon Parrot t. 
Waiter kobbins, 
Edward James Ryan, 
Richard Edward Sack, 
Frank Clement Soper, 
Will Theodore Stebbins, 
Adrian Delano Stevenson, 
Franklin Van Vecl.ten Swan, 
George Welles Tanner, 
Lavergn Levi Wheeler, 
Grover Henry Woods, 
Henry Lumsden Woolfenden. 
OF SCIENCE. 

Burt Lewis Foster, 
Dwlght May Gulllotte, 
Edwin Delos Hoyt, 
Albert Benjamin Kalmbach, 
Guy Thompson Lamont, 
Carl Richard Marquardt, 
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Graduates of iSq6. 



Clyde She 1 ton Mason. 
■fTbomaS Durand McCoU, 
Herbert Woodruff MeriiU, 
Guy Dorick Newton, 

Edwi 



Watren Hamilton Thompson, 
tHarry Cabot Weare, 
Victor Roy Willougbby, 
Louis Albert Woodard, 
neis Woodruff. 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 



George Rollins Snover. 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 



(IN CV 
Mortimer Grant Barnes. 
Walter John Caliill, 
Burn ham Stan dish Colburn, 
Jesse I. Conlilin, 
Richard Deming Ewing, 
Thomas Henry Ferguson, Ph. 
Albert Emerson Greene, Ph.B 
Paul Hamilton, 
George Herbert Harrington, 
John Seldon Hoadley, 
John William Irwin, 
tHugh Calvin Jackson, 
tJuIius Kahn, 



John Robins Allei 



G.) 
Hugh Braley Kelly, 
Thomas Bassnelt Lee, 
George Thomas McGee, 
Harry De Yoe Mills, 
Lee Luke Newton, 
Arthur Patrick O'Brien, 
James Merton Raikes, 
Ben Cornelius Rich, 
Charles Henry Spencer, 
Charles Herbert Vaughan, Ph.B 
1, HiUsiiale College, 

:son, Frank Scott Whitman, 

Carl Beneiette Williams, 

Silas Hiram Woodard. 

MASTER OF SCIENCE. 

Abraham Lincoln Burgan, B.S. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 

B.S., Ernest Blackman Perry, B,S. 

CIVIL ENGINEER. 

Robert Lemuel Sackett, B.S. 



DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 

Frani:es Morton Allen, A.B„ Univ. Frank Swiff Bourns, B.S.. 

of North Dakota, Charles Francis Boyden, 

Gardner Jabei Bigelow, Joseph Brayshaw, U.S., Pierce C, 

Chester Bradley Bliss, Bapiist College, 

Allen Lewis Borden, James Ernest Browne, 
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Arthur H. Burleson, 

Gertrude Dart Campbell, 

Charles Henry Carl in, 

George Willis Clarke, 

Sarah Ellen Conner, 

David Murray Cowie, 

Arthur Victor Doud, 

ITiomas John Doughty, 

Eleanors S. Everhard, B. S., Ripot. 
College, A.M., ibid., 

Gilbert Bird Furness, 

Carrie Lilla Garlock, 

Kalherine Eliza Geiger, 

George Adam Geist, 

Lawrence Cbamberiain Groah, 

Theodore Charles Guenther, 

Mary Cornelia Hellesen, 

Frances Hulbert, 

Ida Kahn, 

Samuel Michael Knoop, A.B., In- 
diana University, 

Casper K. Lahuis, 

James Joseph LaSalle, 

Lucien Gex Locke, 



Minnora Sprague Marshall. 
David Porter Mayhew, Ph.B., 
Charles Samuel Mclntyre, 
Hiram Beach Morse, 
Saxe Whittier Mowers, A.M., Wa- 
bash College, 
Christian Peter Nelson, 
Ethan A. Nevin, 
Robert Henry Nichols, 
Anna Louise Preston, 
Ernest Hinsdale Ryors, 
Homer Erwin Safford, Ph.B., 
Murray Maywood Sears, 
Horace Watson Sherwood, B.S., 



Fayette Nora 



I Uni: 



Meiyii Shie [Mary Stone], 
Clark Francis Tuomy, 
James Wallace Van Dusen, 
Frederick Thomas Van Urk, 
Mary Eloise Walker, A.B.. 
Francis Joseph Welsh. LL.B., 
Charles Edward White, 
tJacob Butler While, B.S., Uni-a. of 
Nebraska, as of the Class of 1895, 
. Zieg. 52 



DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

BACHELOfl or LAWS. 



Joseph Marion Adams. 
Nathan Gilbert Aldiich, 
Clay Hayward Alexander, 
William Brown Anderson, 
William Hamilton Andersor 

Blackburn University, 
William Tudor Apmadoc, 
^-John Benjamin Archer, A.I 

Hams College, 
James Dell Armstrong, 
John Arnold, 

Charles Wesley Calvin Awr 
Frederick Winana Bacorn, 



Clarke Edward Baldwii 
James Stewart Baldwin, 
tFrank Warren Balh 
Robert Me ad or Barnett, 
, Henry Winslow Barnes. 
:r Rogers Barrett, 



nger. 



Octav 



I Williai 



, Wa- Charles Grant Beale, 

Luther Gilbert Beckwith, 
Thomas McCurdy Benner, J 
Daniel Nathaniel Bessie, 
William Stockton Bigger. 
Eugene Beasley Blnford. 
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Elbert FoUelt Biakely. 

Edmond Block, A,B., 

Arthur Collier Bloom field, A.B. 

John Albert Bloom ingston, 

Philip Blum, Jr.. 

Ninian Ulysses Bond, M.S., Geneva 

Collegt, 
Kenner Seaton Boreman, 
Clarence Leslie Bradley, 
James Congdeli Fargo Bradley, 
Charles LeMont Brooks, 
John Birt Brooks, A.B., 
Charles Herman Brower, 
J. Earle Brown, 
Ernest Labon Bullen, 
Franklin Elisha Bump, 
Thomas Jefferson Butler, 
Leo Martin Butzd, Ph.B., 
William Charles Cadwallader, B.S., 

Olivet College, 
Luther Eugene Campbell, Jr., 
Fred Littleton Canine, 
Claude Silas Carney, 
Charles Edwin Carter, 
William Carveth, 
Charles Rowland Cary, 
William Rock Chambers, B.L., 

Univ. of Illinois, 
MartJn Samuel Chandler, 
George Albert Chapman, 
Hugh Crawford Chedester, 
D wight Bissell Cheever, B.S., 
Dell Walton Clark, 
fGeorge Ha] bash Clementson, 
Harry Burnham Coffield, 
Charles Albert Compton, A.B. 

Central Normal College, 
Henry Arnold Conlin, 
Henry William Conner, 
Michael Francis Conry, 
Clayton Thurston Cook, 
Wirt Arthur Cook, 
Edwin Scott Coombs, 



Roy J Covert, 

John Coleman Crapser, 

Orien S. Cross, 

Harry Knox Crow, 

John Cobaugh Da vies, 

Benjamin Franklin De.ihl, 

Edwin Denby. 

Arthur Wilkins DeSelm, 

Courtney W. Dice, 

David Leo Dillon, 

William Paul DisUer, 

William Frederick Dodsley, 

Harry Doerr, 

Clarence Vincent Donovan, 

Walter Wendell Drew, A.B,, 

Albert Eusebius Dunning, 

Halbert Myron Eggleston. 

Lewis Benjamin Ely, 

Harry Oliver Evans, A.B., 

Fred Ross Everett, 

David Shelby Ewing, 

Albert John Farrah, 

Edward Stewart Ferry. 

Norman Flowers, 

Reuben Aytes Fogg, 

Charles Woodworth Foster. B.L., 

Frank Davis Fox, 

Chester Frits haw, 

f Ephraim Frost, 

Benjamin Andrew Gage, 

Fred Howard Gaston, 

Frank Gilman Gilland, 

David Moore Glascock, 

Clayton Spencer Goodwin, 

Joseph Henry Gosnell, 

Jesse Howard Green, 

Charles A. Gridley, 

Warren W. Guthrie, Jr., A.B., Yale 

University, 
Edward George Hackney, 
Ralph D. Haley, 
Edgar Louis Hall, 
Forrest Maynard Hail, 
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Graduates of i8q6. 



Roy Faris Hali, 

Laurence Rankin Hamblen, 

Arthur Killiam Hardy, B.S., /C»ax 

CoUice. 
Francis A. Harper, 
Edmund Rice Harrington, 
John Tniesdale Harrington, A.B., 

Oberlin CoUege, 
Artemas Everett Harris. B.S.,jVa/3 

College, 
Lawrence Thomas Harris, A.B., 

University of Oregon, 
John Wilson Hart, 
Berton Eugene Hathaway, B.S., 

Himm CaiUge, 
Harry Gurley Hay, 
John Longsworth Helfernan, 
Franlilin Carlisle Hodkinson, 
John Willis Hollister, A,B., Wil- 
liam College, 
Franklyn Hiram Holzheimer, 
Alv3li Stanlon Hopkins, 
Harry Theodore Huber, 
Harry Milton Huff, 
Daniel Reese Hughes, 
James Torrence Hughes, 
Kent Worley Hughes, 
Frederick Dominick Hunker, A.M., 

St. Franeis College, 
Alfred Hatch Hum, A.B., 
Albert August Huseman, 
Robert Erskinc Hutchison, 
Fred Lewis Ingraham, 
Howard Alfred Jackson, 
Logan Forrest Jackson, 
Albert Hutchinson Jirman, 
John Franklin Jewell, 
Lynn Myrton Johnston. A.B., 
Clarence Allen Jones, 
Joseph Dan Jones, 
Philemon Swinehart Karshner, 
Clarence Clay Kelly, 
George Hamilton Kelly, 



tGeotge Patterson Kelly, 

Will Henry Kelly, 

James Daniel Kennedy, 

Nathaniel Hall Kennedy, 

William Wallace Kerr, 

Louis Klingel, B.L., Univenity of 
Illinois, 

Bradford Knapp, B.S., Vanderbilt 
University, 

Hans Adolf Kroeger, 

Francis Asbury Kulp, 

William Lachner, 

Raymond Arthur Latting', 

Swaby Latham Lawton, 

Isadore I*vy, 

Bertrand Francis Lichtenberger, 

Erasmus Christopher Lhidley, B.L., 

Charles Elihu Long we II, 

Jacob Lingard Lorie, B.L., 

John l.oughnane, 

Medor Evving Louisell, 

Adelbert Alonzo Luckey, 

Charles Patrick Lund, 

Henry Laurence Lyster, A.B., 

George Herbert Lytle, 

Clark Anderson Mabon, A.B., Na- 
tional N^ormal University, 

Allan Campbell MacDonald, Ph.B., 

Ray George MacDonalJ, Ph.B., 
Albion College, 

Thomas Joseph Mahon, A.B., De- 
trait College. 

Henry John Mai one, 

William Charles Manchester, 

Robert WooK Manly, 

William Mannhardt, 

Herbert Rogers Marlatt, 

George Arthur Marston, 

Abner Jackson LeClaire Martin, 
Ph.B., Cornell College. 

Walter Park Martindale, Ph.B., 
Qizintin Amador Martinez, 

Charles Hamilton McBride, E.L., 
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Graduates of i8g6. 



Olivei ColUgf, 
George Washington McCaskrin, 
Harrison Madison McCaskrin, B.S,, 

Univtrdly of Illinois, 
Allan Charles McCaughan, 
Charles Everett McConkey, 
William McCormick. 
John James McDougall, 
Charles Lincoln McGuire, 
Ormsby McHarg, 
James Oliver Mellwain, 
John Alfred McKeown, 
John McUlvan, 
Arthur Augustus Meeker, 
Glenn Hanford Meeker, 
Edward Menkin, 
George Edward Meredith, 
Albert Edward Meyer, 
Arthur Miller, 
George Riley Miller, Jr., 
Stephen Ivere Milier, Jr., 
Kolfe Archibald Mills, 
Donald Eilis Minor, B.?,.,Norlhfr» 

Indiana Normal University, 
John Robert Moore, 
Earle Victor Mudge, 
William Bruce Murdoch, 
James Orin Murlln, B.I.., 
Viclor Alphonso George Murrell, 
Miron Williams Neal, A. B., 
Elmer James Neville, 
Harry Glover Nicoi, 
Donald Fraser Noble, 
Erasmus Lee Norris, 
Henry Edward Nothomb, B. S., 

lewa S/ate Normal ScAoo!, 
Bert Edward Nussbaum, 
Herbert King Oakes, 
George Timothy O'Farrell. 
Roger Stanley Olbinski, 
Edgar Paul O'Leary, 
Mark Preston Olney, 
Charles Marvin O'Neill, 



Fletcher Asbury Payne, 
Harry A. Pence, 
Albert Hough Perkins, 
Stuart Hoffman Perry, A.B., 
William Smith Pierson. 
Harry Anderson Pratt, 
Orville Wilbur Prescott, 
William Pringle, 
David Irving Prugh, 
Frank Randolph, M.D., 
Clifford H. Rauch. 
Leonard LeRoy Redick, 
Thomas Benton Reeder. 
Earl Dewey Reynolds, Ph.B., 

Hillsdale College, 
Alfred Rice, 
Ira Wells Riford, 
Arthur William Rinehart. 
Herbert Norman Rose, 
John Albert Rosen, 
Menz Israel Rosenbaum, Ph.B., 
Lewis Eldoras Royal, 
William Benjamin Rubin, B.L., 
Pierce Howard Ryan, 
Elmer Guy Ryker, 
l.eland Howard Sabin, 
Harry Young Saint, A,B., Ohio 

Wesleyan University, 
George Leon Sanders, 
J. Casper Saner, 
Thomas Francis Savage, 
Benjamin Newton Savidge, 
Thomas Anton Scherer, 
Charles John Schuck, 
John Hamilton Scott, 
Edward Milton Selby, 
Angus Roy Shannon, 
George Elmer Sharp, 
Howard Melvin Sharp, 
Lowie Lucas Shelton, 
Edmund Claude Shields, B.L., 
Etnesl Russell Shoecraft, 
Alfred Lee Short, 
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232 



Graduates of iSgt. 



Joseph Hudson Short, 
William Henry Simons, 
James Robert Skillman. 
James Leonard Sm alley, 
Crapo Cornell Smith, A.B,, Har- 






'sily. 



Newton Jasper Smith, Jr., B.S,, Na- 
tisnal Normal University, 

Spurgeon Reece Smith, 

Ernest Albert Snow, 

Oliver Lyman Spaulding', Jr., A.B., 

Edward Everett Spear, 

William Ambrose Spill, 

Harry Guy Stalder, Ph.B., Ohio 
University, 

tWeed Thorington Starkweather, 

Carl Henry Stein, 

John Harris Stephens, 

Louis Edson Stewart, 

Charles William Stratton, Ph.B., 

Cady Richard Strauahan, 

Heber Truman Strong, 

Myron Richard Sturtevant, 

Bradshaw Hall Swales, 



Har 



ey Stovi 



Taft, 



n Taggart, 
Richard Lee Taney hill, 
Paoli Abram Tarr, 
Charles Aleiander Taylor, 
Thomas Dudley Taylor, 
Edwin Tewilliger, Jr., 
Wade Warren Thayer, A.B., 
Charles Donald Thompson, 
Ernest Laurie Thompson, 
■fOsmond Holmes Tower, 
J. Orra Traber, 

Irwin Joseph Truman, B.S., High- 
land Park College, 



Charles Samuel Turnbaugh, 
Arthur Van Duren, A.B„ Hope 

College, 
William OttO Van Eyck, A.B., Hope 

College. 
Charles J. Verl, 
Giovanni Raphael Frank Villa, B.L., 

Whilman College, 
William Henry Vodrey, A.B., Beth- 

George Hiram Voorhees, 
Charles Matthews Waidellch, 
Harry Hugh Wait, 
Hadley Horton Walch, 
Henry Milton Wallace, 
James Paddock Wason, 
James Clyde Watt, 
James Joseph Weadock, 
James Augustine Welsh, 
Robert Homer Welsh, 
Benjamin Franklin Welty, B.S., 

Ohio Normal University, 
Henry Hermann Wende, 
Ralph Horace Wilkin, 
Daniel Roderick Williams, 
Guy Voorhees Williams, 
Kenneth Dunham Williams, 
Oiney Scott Williams, 
Edward Wilson, 
Guy Merrill Wilson, 
Charles Henry Winkenwerder, 



Fore: 



Wood, 



Fredric Abell Wood, 
David Burnham Woodworth, 
Gilliam Clark Yoes, 
Jesse Grant Yont, 
John Joseph Zimmer, A.B., Del 
College. 



MASTER OF LAWS. 

Frank Warren Ballenger, LL.B., Charles Erehart Chadman, LL.B., 

Joseph Edward Bland, LL.B,, Daniel Abraham Edwards, LL.B,, 

Charles David Gary, LL.B., John Wilber Gillespie, LL.B., 
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^^ 



Louis Heatoii 
CharJes Belknap I 
Omar Eugene HI 

LL.B., 
John Lyman ]i 
Otto Kaapar, LL.8., 
Torazo Kikuchi, LL.l, 
James Henry Mays, L\ 



Graduates of i 




Virgi 



Ho\ 



ird Mov 



Normal Univ 
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William Hanson Murray, LL.B., 
James Joseph Noon, LLB,, 
James Haward Schriver, LL.B., 

04)11 Normal University, 
Charles McDonald Showalter, LL.B., 
Robert Thompson, LL.B.. OAio 

Normal University, 
James Edward Wert, B.S., Ohio 

Normal University, LL.B,, ibid. 
20-344 



SCHOdt: ^F PHARMACY. 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST. 

James Willard Ames, Harry Theophilus Smith, 

Clarence Henry Baum, Roland Bert Taber, 

John Wesley Derry, Henry Wright Taylor, B,S., Earl- 

Oscar Conrad Diehl, Ph.G., Buffalo ham College. 



Coll. ofPhar., 
George Millard Heath, 
Frank Catlelon Hitchcock, 
Charles Ralph Horton, 
Charles Willis Johnson, 
Rohert James Nisbet, 
Edwin James Fuller Ostrander, 
Isidore Sanders, 
Edward Louis Schmitt, 



i Lucius Trowbridge, 
Milton Lyman Trowbridge, 
Charles August Fred von Wallhau 

Clarence Albert Weaver, 
George Purdy Wilder, 
Elisha Bird Williams, 
Frank Howard Wilson, 
Edward Chancey Worden. 



HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

DOCTOn OF MEDICINE. 

Sumner George Bush, Fred Alvord Miner, 

Frederic Charles Gilcher, Charles William Ryan, 

William Franklin Holmes, John Frank Tjtus. 



COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

DOCTOR OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

Elmer Harry Argelsinger, Frank Miller Bacon, 

Frank Charles Arnold, Clarence Harvey Bailey, 

Jay Cyrus Arnold, John Wesley Bass, 
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Eddie W. Brown. 
Edward Dancey Brown, 
Robert Reynolds Buckthorpe, 
Hairy Sizer Buell, 
George Franklin Burke, 
VViJlis Hezeklah Buttolph, 
Jessie Estelle Castle, 
James Nelson Clarke, 
Charles William Cleaver, 
Jonathan Peler Colletl, B.S„ Ni. 

Honal Normal Univ., 
Irving William Copeland, 
■fGeorge Leonard David, 
Ernest Frank Day, 
Edwin Victor Deans, 
Charles Alphonso Devlin, 
Stanford James Farnum, 
Stanley Ammon Farnum, 
Charles Frederick Fitch, 
Fred Anson Graham, 
Fred Joseph Haie, 
Hector Hillman, 
Cleveland Artiey Houghton, 
Burton Truman Hunt, 
Charles Lee Kemery, 
Vernor Jay I-athrop, 
John Adolpii Leniz. LL,B., 



Howard Joseph Livingston, 
James White Lyons, 
Thomas Steven Mann, 
Samuel Stephen Mummery, 
James Henry DToole, 
Charles Augustus Phillips, 
Ross Porter, 
Frank Glenn Powers, 
Herman Frinz, 
Charles Alfred Quackenbush, 
Janes Robins, 
William Howard Roper, 
Thomas Francis Sheridan, 
Charles Levant Siierwood, 
Charles Eyster Slagle, 
Albert Lyman Smith, 
William Joseph Stapisb, 
Morley Punchun Templar, 
Wilber Townsend, 
Albertus Van Ark, 
Charles Alfred Wehe, 
Ralph Levant Williams, 
Ravmond Lester Williams, 
tw'iiliam Parker Winning, 
Roheit Millard Woodin, 
George Herbert Woo I on, 
John Alexander Wooton. 



HONORARY DEGREES. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACV. 
Lucius Elmer Savre, 
Dean of the College of Pharmacy in the University of Kan 

master of arts. 

Andrew Cunningham McLauchmn. 

Professor in the University. 

doctor of laws. 

Bentok Hanchett, 
Attorney at Law. 
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Edward Laurens Mark, 

Professor in Harvard University; Graduate of this University In the 

Class of lS7'- 

Albert Benjamin Prescott. 

Director of the Chemical Laboratory, and Dean of the School of 

William Emorv Quinbv, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Netherlands; 
Graduate of the University in the Class of 185S. \-t 

Total Number of Degrees conferred, 771, 
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Faculties and students.* 

Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts. 

FACULTY. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL,D., PteHdent. 
ALBERT B. FKESCOTT, M.D., LL.D. 
Rev. martin L. D'OOGE, LL.D., Dean. 
WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M. 
EDWARD L. WALTER, Ph.D. 
ISAAC N. DEMMON. LL.D. 
ALBERT H. PATTENGILL, A.M. 
WOOSTER W, BEMAN, A.M. 
VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D., M.D. 
THOMAS M. COOLEY, LL.D. 
CHARLES S. DENISON, M.S., C.E, 
HENRV S. CARHART, LL.D. 
RAYMOND C. DAVIS, A.M. 
VOLNEY M. SPALDING, PH.D. 
HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D. 
BURKE A. HINSDALE, LL.D. 
RICHARD HUDSON, A.M. 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A.M. 
FRANCIS W. KELSEY, Ph.D. 
OTIS C. JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M. 
PAUL C. FREER, Ph.D., M.D, 

ANDREW c. Mclaughlin, a.m., ll.b. 

ASAPH HALL, Jr., Ph.D. 
ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, C.E., LL.D. 
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WAKREN P. LOMBARD, A.B., M.D. 

JACOB E. REIGHARD, PH.B. 

THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, A.M. 

JAMES A. CRAIG. Ph.D. 

JOHN C. ROI.FE, Ph.D. 

ROBERT M. WENLEV, Sc.D., D.Phil. 

ELIZA M. MOSHER, M.D., Wontin's Dian. 

FREDERICK O. NOW, Sc.D., M.D. 

GEORGE HEM PL, Ph.D. 

EDWARD D. CAMPBELL, B.S. 

FRED M. TAYLOR. Ph.D. 

JAMES B. FITZGERALD, M.D. 

FRED N. SCOTT, Ph.D. 

ALEXANDER ZIWET, C.E. 

GEORGE A. HENCH, Ph.D. 

PAUL R. DE PONT, A,B., B.S., Regulrar. 

JOSEPH H. DRAKE, A.B. 

GEORGE W. PATTERSON. Jr., A.M., S.B 

G. CARL HUBER, M.D. 

JOHN O. REED, Ph.M. 

DEAN C, WORCESTER, A.B. 

FREDERICK C. NEWCOMBE, B,S., Ph.D 

ALFRED H. LLOYD. Ph.D. 

JOSEPH L. MARKLEY, Ph.D. 

MAX WINKLER, Ph.D. 

MORITZ LEVI, A.B. 

EMORY B. LEASE, Ph.D. 

ELMER A. LYMAN, A.B. 

GEORGE O. HIGLEY, M.S. 

JONATHAN A. C. HILDNER, A.M, 

DAVID M. LICHTY, M.S. 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, Jr., Ph.M. 

ERNST H. MENSEL, Ph.D. 

fiARLE W. DOW, A.B. 

KARL E. GUTHE, Ph.D. 

TOBIAS DIEKHOFF. A.B. 

CLARENCE L. MEADER, A.B. 

ARTHUR G. HALL, B.S. 

WILLIAM D. JOHNSTON, A.M. 

GEORGE REBEC, Ph.B. 

FRANK R. LILLIE, Ph.D. 

CHARLES H. COOLEY, Ph.D. 

WILLIAM H. WAIT, Ph.D. 
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JAMES W. GLOVER. Pcc.D. 

LOUIS A, STRAUSS. Ph.M. 

EDWIN C. GODDAKD, Ph.B. 

HENRY L. COAR. A.M. 

VICTOR E. FRANCOIS, 

PERRY F. TROWBRIDGE, Ph.B. 

PENOYER L. SHERMAN. Ph.D. 

DAVID L. DAVOLL, Ph.C. 

ARTHUR LACHMAN, B.S., Ph.D. 

CHARLES E. ST JOHN, Ph.D. 

OTTO E. LESSING. A.B. 

FRANK H. DIXON, Ph.D. 

CHARLES A. RABETHGE. M.D. 

SIDNEY D. TOWNLEY, M.S. 
Othir Inslrurlers ami 
; ALICE L. HUNT. 
' JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Ph.B. 
. CHARLES H. GRAY, M,L. 
, JAMES B. POLLOCK, M.S. 

GERTRUDE BUCK, M.S. 

FANNY E. LANGDON, B.S. 

ALBERT W. DORR, A.B. 

JESSE E. WHITSIT, B.S. 

ANNIE M. LUTZ, M.S. 

HERMAN E. BROWN. B.S. 

SAMUEL A. JEFFERS, A.B. 

GALEN G. CROZIER, B.S. 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Ph. 
DUANE R. STUART, A.B, 



STUDENTS.* 

HOLDERS OF FELLOWSHIPS. 

William Dexter McKeniie, A.B., 1896, Holder 

of the Bennett Fellowship in Classics, Ann Arbor. 

Lalln; Greek; Roman PoliUcil Aatlquilies. 
Mary Gilmore Williams, A.B, 1895. Holder of 

the Etiska Jones aassieal Fellowship, Corning. N. Y. 

\A\\a: Gwelt: Polilical Antiquilies. 
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Charles Wallace Adams, A.B., 1894, Ann Arior. 

Political Economy- American Hisloryi Consul ulionai Law. 
Maryjoice Adams, Ph.B., i8g6. Normal, III. 

American History^ Englisli History: Uiin. 
Jennie Claire Anderson, Ph.B., Oberlin College, 

1894, Obrrlin, O. 

Annie Louise Bacorn, B.L., 1896. An» Ardor, 

Rhetoric: English Ijierature: Philwophy. 
Mary Barlol, A.B., Buckndl University, 1894, 

A.M. 1*10'., i8gs, Leviisburg, Pi 

Greek; IQlian; French. 

Ian 

Georgiana Cleis Blunt, Ph-B., 1896, Ann Arbor. 

Boyd Bode, A.B., Penn Colkse, i8g6, Leighton, la. 

Ella Bourne, Ph.B.. BePau-ai University, 1893, Ann Arbor. 

Latin; German: Roman Political Antiquities. 
Clifton HenrvBriggs.RS.,-lftV-i.^£T.6W/., 1896, Lacey. 

General Chemistry; Physics; Analytical Chemistry. 
Alice Brown, A.B., 1S96, Ann Arior. 

American History; Consiilutional Law; Political Economy. 
Gertrude Buck, B.S., 1894, M.S., l8g6, Kalamazoo. 

Rhetoric; English Uteralure; Psychology. 
Archibald Campbell, Ph.B., 1896, Manhattan, III. 

Organic Cheoii&Iry; Analytical Chemistry; Geology, 
Eliiabelh Alma Campbell, Ph.B., 1891, Ann Arbor. 



Physios: Matl.cmatics; Chemistry. 
Emma Jane Chesney, A. &., Kalamaioo College, 

1892. Midland. 

Luin: Roman Political Antiquities; English Literature. 
Eda May Clark, B.L., 1891, Ann Arbor. 

Analytical Chemistry; French; Physics 

Bessie Maud Colby, B.L., 1896, AdamsvUU. 
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C H rvCole, A.B., 1882, 

Pcd g g History gf Philosophy; English Li 


:.,.,., 


Aciky, la. 


San B hard Cook. B.S., 1895, 




Ann Arbor. 


Th m B nton Cooley, A.B., 1891. M.D. 

P giqal Chemislry; General Chemislty: 


, 189s. 


Ann Arbor. 


C H b Cooper, A.B., Upper Iowa 
1895, 
political Economy: History; Sociology. 


U-iv.. 


Quasquelon, la. 


Edna Daisy Day, B.S., i8g6, 

William Bellows Decker, A.B., 1896, 

Bacteriology: PhysioloKy; Hygiene. 
Nina May Doty, Ph.B., 1896, 




Bailie Creek. 
Ann Arbor. 



John Robert Effinger, Jr., Ph.B., 189I; Pli.M., 
189 J. 



Charles Edward Everelt. B.L., 1889. 

Botany; Vegetable Physiology; Organic Chemistry. 


Lan^ins- 




Charles Albert Farnam, A.B., 1S96, 

Lalin; Greek; Roman Political AntiqtiiiiES. 


SandLake. 




Oliver D. Frederick, B.S., Wesl Chester Norma/ 






Sehool, jSgs, 

Malhemadcs: Physios; Pedagogy. 


Norlh IVales 


.Pa 


Neil Alexander Gilchrist. A.B., 1S96. 
Hebrew; Philosophy; Ethics. 


lihpeniins. 




Frederic Samnel Goodrich. A.B., Wedeyan Uni- 
versily. 1890. 


Amon. 





Groek, Hellenistic Greek, ArdiEeology. 
Charles Henry Gray. B.L..1S9S, M.L., 1896, Ann Arbor. 

English Utersture: Rhetoric; Pedagogy. 
Albert Emerson Greene. Ph.B.. 1895. B.S., 1S96, Ann Arbor. 
George Depue Hadisits, A.ii., 1895, A.IH., i8g6, Detroit. 

Greek; Latin; Greelt Antiquities. 
Arthur Graham Hall. B.S.. 1887, Ann Arbor. 

Physios; Mechanics; Heat. 
Samuel Allen Jeffers, A.B., Central Wesleyan 

Cotiege, 189a. New Florsna 

Latin; Greek; Pedagogy. 
John Black Johnston. Ph.B.. 1S93. Ann A'iior. 

Animal Morphology; Physiological Psychology: Physioloay. 
Ellen Ann Kennan. A. B.. 1896, Ann A^bor. 

Greek; Latin; Roman Political Aotiquities. 
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Frank Pattengili KnowUon, A.B., Hamilton Coll., 

1896, Holland Patent, N. 

Physiolggy: Eiperimenial Morpholugy^ Physiuli^icaL Chemistry. 
Riolato Kodama, Doshiska College, Wakayama, Japan. 

FDliticBl Economy^ Finance; History. 
Fanny Elizabeth Langdon, B,S., 1896, Plymouth, N. Pi, 

BoUny; InvcrtEbrale Morphology; Expcrimenlal EmbryDlagv- 

William Adams Lewis, B.S., 1896, Soekfard, III. 

American History; Pedagogy; EnglUh Lilerature, 

Almira Lovell, A.B., 18H4, Fliat. 

Lalin; Greek; ClasMcal Archeology. 

Verdie Jane Baker McKee, B.L., 1893, Auium, Ala. 

American literamre; Rheloric; Pedagogy. 

Harriett Elvira McKinstry, Ph.B., 1896, Gevdand, O. 

Lois Azubah MeMahon, Ph.B., 1896, Ann Arbor. 

English literature: English History; Political Economy. 

Aura Maud Miller, B.L., 1890, Ann Arbor. 

English Lilcraluie; English Language; Pedagogy, 
Paul Ingold Murrill, B.S., Kentucky State Coll., 

189s, M.S., iliid., 1896, Detroit. 

Frank Wesley Nagler, B,S., 1892, Ann Arbor. 

Pliysiology; Organic Cheinislry; Analytical Chemistry. 
Walter Hammond Nichols, B.S., 1891, Ann Arbor. 

Political Economy; Sociology; History. 
Cecile Nielsen, B.L., OHvit Colteee, 1893, Pentwater. 

Latin; German; Roman Political Antiquities. 

Mama Ruth Osband, A.B., 1895, YpsUanfi. 

Erastus Devillo Palmer, A.B., Hillsdale Coll., 

i8«9, Clare. 

English Literature; European History: Pedagogy. 
Jessie Phelps, B.S., 1894, Ponliac. 

James Barkley Pollock, B.S., University of Wis- 
consin, 1893, M.S., ibid., 1896, Orange-uille, III. 
Botany; Expciimcnlal Vegetable Physiology; Organic Chemistry. 

.George Rebec, Ph.B., 1891, Ann Arbor. 

Anaeol Philosophy; Logic; Rhetoric. 
Bessie Bingham Stevens, A.B., 1896, Ann Arbor. 

Latin; Greeli; Classical Archaailogy, 

Susan Lavinia Stoner, B.L., 1896, Ann Arbor. 

European History; American History; History of Philosophy. 

Duane Reed Stuart, A.B., 1896, Detroit. 

James Wellings Sturgis, A.B., 1896, Detroit. 
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Gertrude Sunderland, A.B., 1895, Ann Arbor. 

Louise BradEord Swift, A.B., WdUstey Coll., 1890, Dstroil. 
Letin: Greeks Eomsn Pollilcal Anllquulcg. 
■Ira Dudley Travis, Ph.B., Albion College, 1889, 



Lizzie TrebilcojL, A.B., 1S96, Vpsilanli. 

John Waller Verdier, Ph.B., 1895, Grand Kapids. 

Eadetiology: Hygiene; Physiology, 
Lillie Mae Volland, B.L., 1896, Ann Arbor. 

American Hk.ory; English Literatu«^ PedagOEy. 
Herbert Sebring Voothees, A.B., 1896, While Lake. 

Latin; Pedagogy; Ameiican Uteraturc. 
Ellis David Walker, B.S., 1893, ^nn Arbor. 

Hugh Elmer Ward, B.S., Muk. Agr. Coll., 1S95, Ada. 

Bacletiology; Physiology; Organic Chemislry. 
Arietta Leora Warren, Ph.B., Univ. of IVooster, 

18S9, Woos/er, O. 

Latin; Roman Political Antiquities; Greek. 
Katherine D, Wiltsie, Ph.B., 1896, Detroit. 

United States History; German; Pedagogy. 

Elbert Wood, A.B., OHvel College, iSSS, Ann Ardor. 

English Ulerature;.OId English; Pedagogy. 

Herbert Blowers Woodward, Ph.B., HUlsdale 

College, iSgi, Hillsdale. 

Clarence George Wrentmore, B.S., 1893, Ann Arbor. 

Mathcniaiics; Mechanics; Ptojedive Geometry. 

The following students, enrolled in other departments, are also candi. 
dates for an advanced degree in the Department o£ Literature, Science, 
and tiie Arts. See page 116, 



Ann Arbor. 
g2, Nashua, N. H. 
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Walter Charles Haighl, B.L., iSgb, 

American History; Political Eccnoiny; European 

Craig Carlton Miller, A.B., Williams College, l* 



Sycamort, III. 
;, Mai-shall 



Louia Beeemann, B.S., 1SS9, 

Sound and Usht; PedaEOgy; Dectricity. 
Allen Lysander Colton, Ph.B., i88g, A.B.. 1S91 

Bernard Benjamin Selling, Pli.B., 1894, LL.B 



Id Law; 



Lillie Maria Shaw, A.B., 1S8 

Greek; German; Bolan]'. 
Lura Wallace Tozer, Ph.B., 



Fairfield. la. 
. Mount Hamillon, Cat 

Detroit. 

Saginaw, East Side. 

Detroit. 



UNDERGRADUATES.* 



Mary Ella Abbey, 


A.B, 


59 


Lowdl. 


florence Layinia Abbott, 


Ph.B. 


S' 


Ann Arbor. 


Ada Maria Adams, 


A.B. 




Ann Arbor. 


Cuthbcrt Clarke Adams, 


Ph.B. 


40 


Kenilworlh, III. 


Mary Belle Adams. 


A.B. 




Ann Arbor. 


Romanzo Colfax Adams, 


Ph.B. 


105 


Bloomingdak, Wis. 


Raymond B. Albertson, 






Washington, la. 


Guy Henry Albright. 


Ph.B, 


30 


Tyndall. S. Dak. 


I* wis Burton Alger, 


Ph.B. 




Saintjoseph. 


John Smiley Allam, 






Detroit. 


Cora Maude Allen, 


Ph.B. 




Pittsfield. 


George Henry Allen, 


A.B. 


64 


Grand Rapids. 


James Albert Allen, 


A.B. 


5 


Sagi»a,„, West Side. 


Margia Allen, 






LitlU Rock, Ark. 


Grace Edith Alley, 


Ph.B. 




Dexter. 


Bayard Hoyt Ames, 


A.B. 


106 


Highlands, Col. 



-*GdQgIc 
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Mary Irene Amidon, 


B,L. 


51 


Cedar Rapid!, la. 


Flora Larned Anderson, 






Midland. 


Maty Anderson, 


B.L. 


28 


Detroit. 


Mary Josephine Anderson, 


BX, 


103 


Batik Creik. 


Nellie Florence Anderson, 


Ph.B. 


89 


Vincent, la. 


Charles Sumner Andrus, 


A.B. 


54 


Ann Arbor. 


Julia Morehouse Angell, 


Ph,B. 


76 


Chicago. 111. 


Ralph Clark Apled. 


B.a 


13 


Grand Rapids. 


Frank Jones Arbuckle, 


B,L. 


2S 


Toledo. 0. 


EEfa A. Armstrong, 


Ph.B. 




Chelsea. 


Jerome Bernard Armstronfr 






Shenandoah, la. 


Marguerite Ascher, 






Saginaio, West Side. 


Arthur Frederick Ashbacker, Ph.B. 


33 


Ludington. 


Norman Swain Atcheson, 


B.S. 




Detroit. 


Frederick Stiles Atwood, 


Ph.B. 


38 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Oliver Kossuth Atwood, 


A.B. 




Saginaw. East Side. 


John Auer, 


B.S, 


50 


Chicago, III. 


Eliza Jane Austin, 


A,B. 


32 


Detroit. 


Frederick Pasqua Austin. 






Allegan. 


Frederick Clark Avetill, 


B.S. 


61 


Perry sburg, O. 


Lois LeBaron Avery, 


B.L, 


52 


Ann Arbor. 


George Ford Axteil, 


B.L. 




Ann Arbor. 


Lucius Babcoek, 


B.S. 




Ionia. 


Stephen Cone Babcoek, 


B.S. (Chem 


96 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Ellen Botsford Bach. 


A.B. 


8 


Ann Arbor. 


Frank Staples Bachelder, 


B.S. 


30 


Saint Charles, Minn. 


Standish Backus, 


A.B. 


56 


Detroit. 


Theodore Bacmeister, 


A.B. 


61 


Toulon, III. 


Georgia Farrand Bacon, 


B.S. (Bio.) 


108 


Pontiac. 


Margaret Reardon Bacon, 






Delroil. 


Herman William Bailey, 






Brenlcreek. 


Naomi Ashley Bailey, 


A.B. 


b2 


Fort Huron. 


Anna Mary Baker, 


B.L. 


ao 


Tirre Haule, Ind. 


Bert Webster Baker, 






Sioux City, la. 


Grace Maris Baker, 


B.L. 




KendallvUli, Ind. 


Ida Lavinia Baker, 






Woodville, 0. 


George Edward Baldwin, 


B.L. 




Saint Johns. 


Edna Lenore Ballard, 


B.L. 


97 


Ann Arbsr. 


Frederick Charles Ballard, 


A.B. 


93 


North Branch. 




n 


Port Huron. 


Grace Franauer Bammel, 


B.L. 


92 


Detroit. 


Martha White Bancker, 


A.B. 


85 


Jackson. 


Meta Alice Bancroft, 


B.L. 




Ann Arbor. 



Rush Banks, 


B.L. 


88 


!Vem. 


James William Bannon. 


Ph.B. 


21 


Porhmoath, 0. 


Berthi Emily Barber, 


A.B, 


93 


Normalk, O. 


Ida Leora Barber, 


A.B. 


82 


Grand Rapids. 


Edward Emerson Barbier, 






Benton Harbor. 


Clara Eliiabelli Barclay, 


A.B. 


3 


Peoria, III. 


Louise Elizabeth Barker, 


A.B. 


15 


Davinporl, la. 


Anna Morrell Barnard, 


A.B. 




Saginaw. Wist Side. 


Richard Marshall Bamhart, 






Ann Arbor. 


Edna Hope Barr, 


Ph.B. 


6 


Battle Creek. 


Lola Mildred Barrows, 






Big Repids. 


John Henry Battel me, 


B.L. 




Chieaso. III. 


Alfred Castle Bartholomew, 


, Ph.B. 


6 


Miehigan Cily, Ind 


Henry Lincoln Bartletl, 


B.S. 


44 


Boston, Mass. 


Edna Merrill Bartley, 


B.L. 




FHltm, Mb. 


Ruth Anne Bartley, 






Fulton. Mo. 


Caroline Bary, 


Ph.B. 


66 


Detroit. 


Elmer Sereno Bassett, 


B.S. 


89 


Ann Arbor. 


Sophie Estelle Batcheldet, 


Ph.B. 


51 


Grass Lake. 








CentrevilU. 


Edgar Bates, 


B.S. {Bio.) 


88 


Bear Lake. 


Henry WiUiam Batterman, 


B.L. 




Elgin, III. 


Francis Leon Bauer, 


B.S. 


33 


Bnslings. 


Frank Langan Baumgardnei 






Toledo, 0. 


Fred Lockwood Baxter, 


Ph.B, 




Grand Rapids. 


Richard Eddy Baylis, 


B.S. 




Saint Johns. 


Gertrude Beakes, 


Ph,B. 


5 


Bloomingbitrgh, N. Y 


Harriet Eliiabeth Beard, 


Ph.B. 


H 


Detroit. 


Thomas Beath, Jr., 


Ph.E. 


32 


Detroit. 


Eva Mary Beattie, 


Ph.B. 




Saginaw, East Side. 


Cora lipson Beckwith, 


B.L. 




Grand Rapids. 


Elmer Nelson Beebe, 


Ph.B. 




Big Rapids. 


Julia Henrietta Beese, 


B.S. 




Saginaw, East Side. 


Beatrice Ollle Beltord, 


Ph.B, 




Detroit. 


Clara Rebekah Bell, 


A.B. 


17 


Ann Arbor. 


Winifred Ernestine Beman, 


A.B. 


47 


Ann Arbor. 


Edwin Jenison Bement, 


Ph.B. 


go 


Lansing. 


Arthur Harold Benefiel, 


B.S. 


32 


Ann Arbor. 


Ella Collins Bennett, 






Ann Arbor. 


Lee Fent Bennett. 






Valparaiso, Ind. 


George Stuart Benson, Jr., 


B.L. 




Dslroit. 


George Nelson Bentley, 


B.L. 




Elm. 


Nancy Malana Bentley, 


Ph.B. 




Marshall. 
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Rudolph Best, 


B,S. 


S3 


Davenport, la. 


Ebenezer George Beurel, 






FliHl. 


Edna Bevans. 


Pb.B. 


27 


Englewood, III. 


Laura Helen Bevars, 


Ph,B. 


54 


Englewoiid, III. 


Estella Anna 6:gelow. 






Coru«»a. 


Lilian Marion Bigharei, 


A,B. 


78 


Ann Arbor. 


John Chester Bills, 


Ph.B. 


2g 


Athgan. 


Ida Elizabeth Bingham, 






Buffalo, N. y. 


Roswell FairchJId Bishop, 


Ph.B. 


32 




Howard Berkey Bishop, 


B.S, 




Chicago, ill. 


Charles Edward Blanchard 


, B.I,. 


29 


Blis^ficld. 


Irene Martha Blanchard, 


A.B. 


8S 


Minonk, 111. 


Jeannette Blanchard, 






Minonk, III. 


George Neil Blatt, 


Ph.B. 


36 


Elwood. III. 


Arthur Judson Bleazby, 


Ph.B. 


16 


Kalkaska. 


Annie Bock, 


Ph.B. 


48 


Airoa, 0. 


Cora Louise Bodwell, 


A.B. 




Grand Rapids. 


Winifred Bogle, 


A.B. 


8 


Ann Arbor. 


Jennie Bogner. 






Detroit. 


Ivaleta Boice, 


Ph.B. 


gz 


Laming. 


Cecile Adeie Bond, 








Maurice Buford Bonta, 


B.S. {Bio.) 


92 


Harrodsburg. Ky. 


Charles John Borciiardt, 


B,L, 






Mabel Bosworth, 


A.B. 


97 


Ann Arbor. 


Eva Bothe, 


B,l.. 


57 


West Bay City. 


Clara Louisa Botsford, 


B.L. 


58 


Kalamazoo. 


Elizabeth Boulson, 


Ph,B. 




Negaunee. 


Robert Collyer Bourland, 


A.B. 


106 


Peoria, 111. 


Alice May Bqutell, 


Ph,B. 


67 


Detroit. 


Eva May Bowen, 


B.S. (Bio.) 


90 


Marathon, 0. 


Herbert Powers Bowen, 


BL. 




Marathon. 0. 


Josephine Bowen, 


AB. 


13 


Ann Arbor. 


WdburParlon Bowen, 


BS. 


ss 


Ypsilanti. 


Gertrude Acfele Bovnton, 






Grand Rapids. 


Bert John Bradner, 


BL. 


48 


Flymmith. 


John William Brad'^ha^, 


AB. 


24 


Ann Arbor. 


Bertha Braine d. 


BL. 


36 


Kalamazoo. 


Esther Braley, 


AB. 


57 


Saginaw, fVest Side. 


Clarence Henr) Brand, 


BS. 


43 


Saginaw. West Side. 


Charles Daniel Brandriff, 


BL. 




Missouri Valley, la. 


Louise Marks ErcitenbaLh, 


FhB. 


93 


Detroit. 


Daniel Jacob Brenneman, 






Spring Arbor. 


John Johnson Brewer, 


AB. 


28 


Romeo. 
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Maty ArviUa Brewer, 


A.B. 


55 


Rc-neo. 


Ima Gould Briggs, 


Ph.B. 


91 


Battle Creek. 


jenny Idah Broad, 


B.L. 




mpemine. 


Frederick Joseph Brogan, 


A.B. 




Battle Creek. 


William Campbell Brooks, 


A.B. 




Saginaw. East Side. 


Laura Baker Broomall, 






Ckeyney, Pa. 


Archibald Brown, 


B.S, 




Pontiac. 


Cosette Ellen Brown, 






Ann Arbur. 


Earle Mason Brown. 


B.L. 




Battle Creek. 


Edward Thomas Brown, 


Ph.B. 


io8 


w<,kM, N. y. 


Florence Brown, 






Ried City. 


James 3-ehi Brown, 


B.S. 


94 


Pleasant Grove, Utah. 


Katherine Holland Brown, 


B.L. 


59 


Quinsy, III. 


Mabel Maree Brown, 


A.B. 


36 


Port Huron. 


Orie Elmore Brown, 


Ph.B. 


33 


Marquette. 


William Henry Brown, 






Uwosso. 


Sara Spencer Browne, 


Ph.B. 


103 


Ann Arior. 


Grace Bruce, 


Ph.B. 




Birmingham. 


Iva Bruce. 


PLB. 




Birmingham. 


Myrtle May Bruner. 


B.L. 


lOI 


Wabask. Ind. 


Frank Egbert Bryant, 


B.L. 


31 


Grand Rapids. 


Julian Eugene Buchanan, 






Sterling, Col. 


Frank Peyton Buck. 


Ph.B. 


36 


Saint Johns. 


Delia Edith Bullock, 


Ph.B. 


59 


Howell. 


Minnie Louise Bunker, 


Fh.B. 


35 


Musk/gon. 


Emma Daisy Burke, 


B.L. 


16 


Ann Arbor. 


Ray Haddock Burrell, 


B.L. 


89 


Ann Arbor. 


Ednah Deane Burington, 


Fh.B. 




Conneaut, 0. 


Ruth Hayward Burington, 


Ph,B. 




Conneaut, 0. 


Charles William Burrows. 


A.B. 


63 


Ann Arbor. 


Charles Ward Burton, 


B.S. 


50 


Detroit. 


Vernon E. Bush, 


Ph.B. 




Battle Cteek. 


Harriet Edwina Bushnell, 






Detroit. 


John Edward Butler, 


B,L. 


59 


Ludington. 


Juliet Morton Butler, 


B.S. (Bio,) 


'03 


Ann Arbor. 


May Morion Butler, 


B.S. 


97 


Ann Arbor. 


Orma Fitch Butler. 


A.B. 


94 


Attn ArboA 


Frederick Magnus Butzel, 


Ph.B. 


87 


Detroit. 


WiUiam Callan, 


B.L. 




Detroit. 


Henry Clay Calhoun, 


Ph.B, 




Clinton. 


Charles Beasoti Calvert. 






South Bend, Ind. 


Albert Alexis Campbell, 


A.B. 


94 


Leiter's Ford, Ind. 


Allan Campbell, 


A.B. 


SI 


Detroit. 
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Ira Alexander Campbell, 


B.L. 




Whitehall. 


James Andrew Campbell, 


A,B. 




Ypsilanli. 


Nellie Louise Campbell, 








William Clyde Campbell, 


Fh.B. 


I 


/oliit. III. 


Roy Bishop Can field. 


A,B. 


96 


Ann Ai-ior. 


Amelia Louise Carey. . 


A.B, 


IS 


LaGrange, III. 


Edward Francis Carey, 


A.B. 


68 


Princeton, III. 


Elizabeth Mary Cargill, 






Grand Rapids. 


Margaret Sprague Carhart, 


Fh.B. 


32 


Ann Arbor. 


Francis Xavier Carmody, 






muirvliit. 


Martin Henry Carmody. 






Grand Rapids. 


Charles Albert Carpenter, 


B.S. 


34 


Eames. 


Laura Augusta Carpenter, 


A.B. 


93 


Ann Ardor. 


Luther Clarendon Carpenter, B.S. 


27 


Bay City. 


William Ransom Carpenter, 


, Ph.B. 


76 


Iron Mountain. 


Mary Trowbridge Carson, 


B.L. 


8 


Ann Arbor. 


Charles Everett Cartwright, 


Ph.B. 


40 


Toledo, 0. 


Grace Chloe Cartwright, 


B.L. 


27 


Oregon. III. 


Clara Lovina Case, 


B.L. 




Ypsilanti. 


Elisha Warner Case, 


Ph.B. 




Chicago, III. 


Minnie Cassidy, 






Chelsea. 


Rose Cassidy, 


B.L. 




South Bend. Ind. 


Edward Burns Caulkins, 


B.L. 


38 


Detroit. 


Vera Chamberlain, 


Fh.B. 




Monlpelier, 0. 


Samuel Lord Chambers, 


B.L. 




Fort Atkinson. IVls. 


Edmund Claude Champion, 


B.S. (Chem. 


) 47 


Three Kiven. 


Lucy May Champion, 






Three Rivers. 


Alice Chandler, 






Chicago. III. 


Edmund Hall Chaney, 


A.B. 




Detroit. 


Elizabeth Grace Charlton, 






Louisville, Ky. 


Tai Yin Cheo, 






JCiuiiang, China. 


Frank Culver Cheston, 


Ph.B. 


85 


WiUiamspori, Pa. 


Lelia Merilla Childs, 


B.S. 


56 


Ann Arbor. 


Charles Frisbie Chubb, 


Fh.B. 


92 


Coldwater. 


Emma Church, 






Sagina-w. West Side. 


Gertrude May Chute, 


Ph.B. 




Ann Arbor. 


Edith Maud Clark, 






Covington, Ky. 


Fanny Emmaline Clark. 






Ovid. 


RufusWheelright Clark, Jr. 


, B.L. 




Detroit. 


Frances Elizabeth Clarke, 






Albion, N. Y. 


Ina Van Liew Clawson, 






Detroit. 


Prentiss Bowden Cleaves, 


A.B. 




Bridgton, Me. 


Llewellyn Frank Cleveland 


, B.L. 




Bellaire. 
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Ernest Cleverdon, 


B.L, 


28 


Amtin, III. 


Carolyn Belle Cline. 


B.S, 


S3 


West Branch. 


Erie Klsworth ClippinKer, 


A.B. 




Pipestone. 


Leila Catlierine Close, 


Ph.B. 


63 


edkvui. 0. 




B.S. 


40 


Lancaster, 0. 


Geoi^ Frank Clukey, 


1J.1„ 


85 


Mouni Clemens. 


Martha Officer Coffin, 






Ann Arbor. 


Morse Moses Cohen, 


B.L. 




Detroit. 


Frederick Stand is h Colburr 


1, A.B, 




Detroit. 


Harry Arthur Cole, 


B.L. 


111 


Chicago. 111. 


Amy Angell Collier, 






Ann Arbor. 


William Alfred Comstock, 


Ph,B. 


32 


Alpena. 


Frank Coolbaugh Condon, 






Ann Arbor. 


Seymour Beach Conger, 


Ph.B. 




Grand Rapids. 


Ruie Ann Connor, 


Ph.B. 


26 


Ann Arbor. 


Alice Helena Cook. 


A.B. 




Forestville, N. V. 


Amasa Day Cook, Ph.C, 


B.S. 




Warren. O. 


Charles Dean Cool, 


A.B. 


16 


Decatur, HI. 


Edgar Louis Cooley, 


Ph.B, 


4 


Lansing. 


Byron Henry Coon, 


Ph.B. 


86 


Ann Arbor. 


Frank Lawrence Cooper, 


B.S. 




Owosso. 


Harold Dunbar Corbusier, 










ier. 




Ann Arbor. 


Edward Samuel Corwin, 


Ph.B. 






Henry Hobart Corwin, 


Ph.B. 


32 


Ponliac. 


George William Cotlrell, 


B.S. 


38 


Detroit. 


Paul A. Cowgill, 


B.S. (Bio.) 


94 


Newaygo. 


Allan Priest Cox, 


B,l,. 




Detroit. 


Frederic Crary. 






Read. la. 


Adriel Alanson Crawford, 


Ph.fi. 


61 


Owasso. 


Frank Elmer Creasey, 


B.L. 


S8 


Three Rivers. 


Lee Cronbach, 


B.L. 




Moimt Vernon, In4. 


Carrie Ann Crooks, 


B.L. 




Kalamazoo. 


John Robert Crouse, 


A.B. 


89 


Fosloria, O. 


Nanna Cora Crozier, 


B,L, 


31 


Ann Arbor. 


WiUard Lawson Cumings, 








B.S., Mick. Ast. CcU., 






Grand Rapids. 


Har»ey Lincoln Curtis, 


Ph.B, 




Dansville. 


Blanche Seper Cushman, 


Ph.B. 


4 


Dexter. 


Winifred Campbell Daboll, 


Ph.B. 




St. Johns. 


Karl Guslave Dahlstrom, 


B.L. 


97 


Iskpeming. 


Arthur Henry Dail, 


B.L, 




Holt. 


Anna Agnes Daley, 


A.B. 


1 


Menominee. 
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Maude Lauretta Daley, 


A.B. 




Meno-iiinee. 


Arthur Dalley, 






SHmmit. Utah. 


Henrietta Marian Dalley, Ph.B.. Mi- 






Kendrei Coll., M.S.. ibid 


'.. Ph.B. 


go 


Lake Linden. 


Effie Lynch Danforth, 


Ph.B. 


95 


Ann Arbor. 


Horace Warren Danforth, 


B.L. 


97 


Denver, Col. 


Robert Southgate Danforth, 


A.B. 


Si 


Ann Arbor. 


Howard Rich Daniels, 


Ph.B. 


27 


Owosso. 


Editha Lewis Dann, 


Ph.B. 


57 


C^lambu!. 0. 


Albertns Darnell, 


Ph.B. 


69 


Hinckley, III. 


Morgan Lloyd Davies, 


B.L. 




Dixon. III. 


Charles Bartlell Davis, 


A,B. 


63 


Dilroit. 


Edwin Alfred Davis, 


A.B. 


2a 


Ckkigo. III. 


Levi Orville Davis, 






M.uo,nb. 


David Lake Davoll, Jr., Ph.C 


.,B,S. 


108 


Ann Arbor. 


Ralph Benedict Dean, 


B.L. 


48 


VermoHlville. 


Robert Louis Dean, 


B.L. 


'OS 


Hinsdale. III. 


Walter Miiflurn Dean, 


B.L. 


47 


Chicago, III. 


Annie Louise Decker, 


Ph,B. 


33 


Bailie Creek. 


Abraham Charles Deimel, 


A.B. 


4 


Chicago, III. 


Charles Fisher Delbridge, 


B.S. 


31 


DetroU. 


Thomas Garvin Denby. 


Ph.B, 




D/lmil. 


Nellie Grace Densmore, 


Ph.B. 




Owsiso. 


Genevieve Ledgard Derby, 


B-S. 


f) 


Saginaw, EmI Side. 


Mary Elise DeVeny, 


B.L. 


55 


Chicago, III. 


Louis Robinson Dice, 


B.L. 




PDHsmitclh, 0. 


Julian George Dickinson, 


Ph.B. 


64 


Detroit. 


Lula J. Dickinson, 


B.S, 


33 


Gregory. 


Frank Diehl, 


Ph.B. 


24 


IIoll. 


Raymond William Dikeman, 




Three Rivers. 


Florence Gertrude Dillon, 






Detroit. 


Charles Arthur Divine, 






Ann Arbor 


Fred Leslie Divine, 


B.S. 


61 


Sycamore, III 


James Joseph Divine, 






Ann Arbor. 


Harry Clifford Doane, 


B.S. 


64 


Ann Arbor. 


Louise Frances Dodge, 


Ph.B. 


25 


Adrian. 


Laura Dolese, 


B.S. 


33 


Chicago, III. 


Julia Donlan, 


Ph.B. 


29 


Ann Arbor 


Alice Mabel Donnelly, 


A.B. 


32 


Grand Rapids. 


Charles Jacob Dovel, 


Ph.B. 


63 


Manistee. 


Samuel Hanson Dowden, 


Ph.B. 


92 


Greensburg, lud. 


Elsie Grace Downer, 


B.S. 




Hancock. 


Lawrence LaTourelte Driggs, 




Portland, Ore. 
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Frances Jewett Dunbar, 






Bufa/o, N: Y. 


Anne Stuatt Duncan, 


B.L. 


106 


Au SabU. 


Clara E, Dunn, 


A.B. 




Lapttr. 


Marion Ida Durand, 


Ph.B. 




Ann Arbor. 


Ida Mae Durkee, 


B-L. 


25 


Ponliac. 


Minnie Veronica Dwyer, 


Ph.B. 




An« Arboy.i 


Frank D wight Eaman, 


B.L. 


8 


Delroil. 


Allen Jay Easton, 






Hudson, N. Y: 


Gertrude Agnes Edwards, 


Ph.B. 


28 


Adrian. 


Maud Eggerl, 


B,S. 




Ann Arbor. 


John Henry Ehlers, 






Dayton, 0. 


Mary Margaret Ehthorn, 


Ph.B. 


37 


Jtotk Island, III 


Louis Elbel, 


B.L. 


i8 


South Bend, Ind. 


Georgie Ethelwynne EliJs, 


B.L. 




Kankakee, III. 


Harold Hunter Emmons, 


A.B. 


96 


Ann Arbor. 


Frederick Engelhard, 


A.B. 


69 


Ann Arbdr. 


Mar)' Louise Engelhard, 


B.L. 


109 


Ann Arbor. 


Philip Roswell Eriekson, 


Ph.B. 




Chicago, III. 


Eliiabeth Thomas Evans, 






Samuels Depot. fTy. 


James Allison Evans, 






Erie, Pa. 


Nettie Julia Eveleth, 


B.L. 




Corunna. 


Nina Ethel Eveleth, 


Ph.B. 




Corunna. 


Margaret Watts Ewin. 






Fayette, Mo. 


Ina Louise Fagan, 


Fh.B. 




Manistee. 


Edith Gertrude Fales, 


Ph.B. 




Detroit. 


Amelia Tertia Farns worth. 


Ph.B. 


89 


Ann Arbor. 


Mabel Osbum Farrand, 






Detroit. 


Charles Henry Farrell. 


B.S. 


58 


Dexter. 


George Edwards Fay, 


B.S. 


34 


Chicago, m. 


Fannie Jessie Felver, 


Ph.B. 


59 


Batavia, 111. 


Guatave Herman Ferbert, 


Ph.B. 


89 


Cltveland, 0. 


Walter Eliot Fei^uson, 


Ph.B. 




Detroit. 


Oceana Ferrey, 


Ph.B, 


93 


Lansing. 


Albert Henry Fiebach, 


A.B. 


35 


Henrietta. 0. 


Mabel Wilson Filkins. 


A.B. 




HoTvell. 


Rebecca Elizabeth Finch, 


A.B. 


48 


Stanton. 


Ida May Finley, 


B.S. 


42 


Battle Creek. 


Bertha May Fish, 


Ph-B. 


90 


Thornton. 


Dora Clementine Fisher, 


Ph.B. 


88 


Ann Arbor. 


Ella May Fitch, 


Ph.B. 


90 


Clinton, la'. 


Grace Sarih Flagg, 


A.B. 


47 


Ann Arbor. 


James Harmon Flinn, 


B.L. 




Detroit. 




Ph.B, 


54 


Detroit. 
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Mary Flowers, 






Detroit. 


B 11 F g 


A.B. 




Rr/disster. 


V t Margaret Fohey, 


Ph.B. 


ZS 


Webstir. 


G t S iley Foley, 


B.L. 


S 


CounHl Bluffs, la. 


J h W Ik s Ford. Jr.. 


B.S. 




Waukegan, III. 


B t n W Iter Forkner, 






Anderson, Ind. 


A 1 b HAlexanderForshee.BX. 


56 


Dlxioro. 


H 1 D V Foilalne, 


B,S. 


25 




W |] K\ Forward, 


Ph.B. 


17 


Marian, liid. 


M t> H ward Foss, 


B.L. 




Chicago, 111. 


\ Wtaz Foster, 


B.L. 


102 


Detroit. 


H R dfield Foster. 


Ph.B. 




Benton Harbor. 


W It S ymour Foster, 


B.L. 


8 




E t II H len Fox, 






Hinsdale, fll. 


Lh 1 S smund Frank, 


Ph.B, 




Chicago. HI. 


C 1 D dley Frank. 


Ph.B. 


97 


Toledo, 0. 


H y J ph Frank, 


B.I.. 


8 


ChiMgo, III. 


O g E est Frazer, 


A,B, 


K5 


Ann Arbor. 


M F ier. 


B.S. 


52 


Ann Arbor. 


I g b g Sophia Fredhund, 


B.S. 




hhpeming. 


El Lie Freeman, 


A.B. 


13 


D/troil. 


J L le French. 


A.B. 


32 


Grand Rapids. 


Isadorelreud, 


B.L. 




Detroit. 


Jacob Lincoln Freud, 


B.L. 


67 


Detroit. 


Lavinia Catherine Freuchtel 


, B.L. 


S 


Saginaw, West Side. 


Mary Emma Fuller, 


Ph.B 




Waterman, III. 


Eliia Ellen Fyan. 


A.B, 


74 


Port Huron. 


Albert Henry Galentine, 


Ph-B. 




Muskegon. 


Minnie JuUa Gardner, 


B.L. 


68 


Ann Arbor. 


Jessie Elizabeth Gar lock, 


Ph.B. 




Howell. 


Gwynn Gametl, Jr.. 


B.L. 


25 


Chicago, III. 


Christian Frederick Gauss. 


A,!J. 


5-3 


Ann Arbor. 


Edward Francis Gee, 


Ph.H. 


Mg 


Ann Arbor. 


Henry Mills Gelston, 


A.B. 




Ann Arbor. 


Austin George, Jr., 


Ph.B. 




Ypsilanti. 


Harriet Louise George, 


Ph-B. 


57 


Ypsilanli. 


Louise Rosseel Gibbs, 


B.L. 


8 


Detroit. 


Faith Holl Gilbert, 


Ph.U. 




Detroit. 


Fenton Lewis Gilbei-t, 


B,S. 


2% 


Gibsanburg, O. 


John L. Gilchrist. 


B.L. 




Sehoolcra/t. 


Ralph Edmund Gilchrist, 


B,L. 




Alpena. 


Mabel Elizabeth Gillell, 


B.L. 


30 


Independence, la. 


Elizabeth Graves Gilmore, 


B.L. 




ypsilanti. 
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William Henry Gleysteen, 


A.B. 


88 


A/lpf!, la. 


Irene Kathryn Goddard, 






Lknvfr, Col. 


Mary Alice Goddar.J, 






Ann Arbor. 


Flora Luella Goeschel, 


B.S. 


17 


Bay City. 


Bertha Marlon Gold stone. 


Ph.B. 




Saginaw, East Side. 


Grace Fanny Goodman, 


Ph.B. 


120 


Wistport, Mo. 


Dwiglii Livingston Good- 








year, 


B.L. 


8 


Hastings. 


Herbert Charles Gore, 


B.S. (Chem.) 


32 


Chicago, III. 


Alice Mary Graham, 


A.B. 


66 


Saginaiv. iVest Side. 


Gordon Larlmore Gray, 


Ph.B. 




Nilei. 


Thomas Htarr Gray, 






Oaidale, Cal. 


Carl Munson Green, 


B.S. 


26 


Charlotte. 


Frederic Herbert Green, 


A.B. 




Saginaw, West Side. 


Burton Otlo Greening, 


Ph.B. 


5 


Saintjosepk. 








Decatur. 


Lain Greer, 


A.B. 




Pontiac. 


Earl Ralph Lamont Gregg, 


Ph,B. 




Ann Arbor. 


Nathan Cesna Grimes, 


B.L. 




Sturgis. 


Robert Grinnell, 


B.L. 


3J 


Chiuigo. III. 


Harold Thomas Griswold, 


B.S. 


24 


Chicago. III. 


Arthur Burtis Groesbeek, 


B.L. 




Grand Rapids. 


Harry A. Groves, 


Ph.B. 


31 


Webster City. la. 


Augustus Ernest Guenther, 


B.S. (Bio.) 


go 


SanJHsky, O. 


Lillian Ellen Hadley, 






Madrid. N. Y. 


William Henry Hadley, 






Ann Arbor. 


Walter David Hadzsils, 


A.B. 


75 


Detroit. 


Leonard Dinon Haigh, 


B.L. 




Port Huron. 


Elbert Edgar H sight. 


B.L. 




Sycamore, III. 


Florence Mooers Hall, 


B.L. 




Chicago, m. 


Florence Slocum Hall, 


A.B. 


26 


Grand Rapids. 


OEla M. Hall, 


B.L. 




Manchester. 


James Perrine Hamilton, 






Saintjoseph. 


Burt David Hammond, 


B.L. 


i6 


Saline. 


Clarence Robert Hanes, 


A.B. 


54 


Schoolcraft. 


James Hannan, Jr., 


Ph-B. 


i6 


Chicago. 111. 


Otlo Henry Hans, 


Ph.B. 


64 


South Bend, Ind. 


Hanna Hansen, 


A.B. 


S' 


Elgin, m. 


Ida Christine Harbeck, 


B.L. 


35 


Detroit. 


Roy Mitchell Hardy, 


A.B. 


46 


Waterloo, III. 


Edith Harkness, 


A.B. 


30 


Philadelpkia, Pa. 


Harriet Harkness, 


A.B. 




Philadelphia. Pa. 


Charles LeRoy Harlan, 


Ph.B, 


6i 


Atlantic, la. 
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Hattiette Ellen Harlan, 
William Robert Harper, 
Norman FoUell Harriman, 
Ernesl Frederick Harrington, 
Jerome Benjamin Harring- 

Matilda Agnes Harrington, 
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Chicago, III. 
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^CHARLES E. GREENE, A.M.. C,E.. Dean. 
I, f WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M. 
b \ MORTIMER E. COOLEY, M,E. 

l--\charles s. denison, m.s., c.e. 
^ Nhenry S. CARHART, LL,D. 

L-^ OTIS C, JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M. 

JOSEPH B. DAVIS. C.E, 

I' ^ASAPH HALL, Jr., Ph.D. 

U '•EDWARD D. CAMPBELL, B-S. 

"^ ^ALEXANDER ZIWET, C.E. 

l^ -.PAUL R. UF, PONT. A,B., B.S., Registrar. 

CLARENCE G. TAYLOR, B.S,. M.E. 

^ ^GEORGE W. PATTERSON, Jr., A.M., S.B, 

1^ vJOHN O. REED. Ph.M. 

1, ELMER A. LYMAN. A.B. 

U GEORGE O. HIGLEY, M.S. 

U. DAVID M, LICHTY, M.S. 

U JOHN R. EFFINGER, Jr.. Ph.M. 

^ CLARENCE G, WRENTMORE, B.S. 

t- KARL E. GUTHE, Ph.D. 

I, ARTHUR G. HALL, B.S. 

U- JAMES W. GLOVER. Ph.D. 

U <LOUJS A. STRAUSS. Ph.M. 

1- EDWIN C. GODDARD, Fh.B. 

O - HERBERT J. GOULDING. B.S. 

^ HENRY L. COAR. A.M, 

•^ < VICTOR E. FRANCOIS. 

U PENOVER L. SHERMAN, Ph.D. 

b- CHARLES E, ST. JOHN, Ph.D. 

L, OTTO E. LESSING, A.B. 

a '-JOHN R. ALLEN, B.S., M.E. 

^JOHN T. FAIG, B.M.E. 
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■• SIDNEY D. TOVVNLEV, M.S. 

Other Instructors and Assistants. 
ALICE L. HUNT. 
- ROBERT A. WINSLOW. 
■^JOHN M. SMOOTS. 
^HORACE T. FURFIELD, 



STUDENTS 

RESIDENT 

James Laird de Vou, Jr.. Ph,B., Yale Uiti- 

virsi/y, 1893, Wilminetou, Del. 

Seigius Paul Grace, U.S. [E.E], 1896, Ann Arbor. 

Carroll Dunham Jones, B,S, [E.E. I, 1893, Ann Arbor. 

Charles Gilbert Palruer, B.S. [E.E.], i8g6, Detroit. 

Henry Lumsden Woolfenden, B.S. [E.E.], 1896, Detroit. 

CANDIDATES FOR A D 



Clarence Thomas Johnston, B.S, [C.E.j, 1895. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Julius Kahn, B.S. [C.E.], 1896, Nevi York, N. V. 

Charles Augustine Miner, B.S. [C.E.], 1895, Mw Orleans, La. 

UNDERGRADUATES.- 

Charles Gilbert Adams, Marquette. 

Wilbur Edward Adams, Ewen. 

Emanuei Anderson, M. 42 Chicago, III. 

James Chilis ArmstronR, E, 39 Detroit. 

Frederic Everart Arnold, Ann Arimr. 

Norwood Braham Ayers, E. 2,^ Omaha, Nei. 

Benjamin Franklin Bailey, E. S8 Detroit. 

as a candidate fui a degree: C denoling civil engineering; M, mechanical engineeri 
E, eleclrical engineering. Where do abbreviaijon is riven, Ihe student is pursu 
miscellaneous studies, or studies of the first year, without being registered as a car 
date for a degree. The figures in ihe eoLumn haded Crbuit indicate the numbei 
hours of work taken by candidates for degrees prior 10 (he beginning of the curt 

advanced standing. By an hourof woi^ is meant the equivalent of one exerdie aw< 
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M. 
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FACULTY, 
JAMES B, ANGELL, LL.D., Priddent. 
ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, M.D., LL.D. 
WILLIAM J. HERDMAN, Ph.B., M.D. 
VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D., ScD., M.D., Dian. 
CHARLES B. NANCREDE, A.M., M.D. 
FLEMMING CARROW, M.D. 
OTIS C. JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M. 
PAUL C. FREER, Ph.D., M.D. 
JAMES N. MARTIN, Ph.M., M.D. 
GEORGE DOCK, M.D. 
WARREN P. LOMBARD. A.B., M.D. 
ARTHUR R. CUSHNV. A.M.. M.D. 
J. PLAYFAIR MeMURRICH, Ph.D. 
FREDERICK G. NOW, Sc.D,, M.D. 
G.CARL HUBER, M.D. 

WILLIAM A. CAMPBELL, B.S., M.D., SenreSaiy. 
EUAS F. JOHNSON, B.L., LL.M. 
WILLIAM F. BREAKEY, M.D. 
CYRENUS G. DARLING, M.D. 
SIMON M. YUTZY, M.D. 
DAVID M. LICHTY, M.S, 
FRANK W. NAGLER, B.S. 
ALDRED S. WARTHIN, Ph.D., M.D. 
PERRY F. TROWBRIDGE, PH.B. 
HERBERT H. WAITE, A.B. 

Other Instructors, Demonstralsrs, and Assistants. 

JAMES G. LYND3. M.D. 

JEANNE C. SOLIS, M.D. 

THEODORE L. CHADBOURNE, B.S., M.D. 

SAMUEL A, MATTHEWS, M.D. 
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CHARLES D'A. WRIGHT, M.D. 
JESSE E. WHITSIT, U.S. 
D, MURRAY COWIE, M.D. 
HOMER E. SAFFORD, M.D. 
CHESTER B. BLISS, M.D. 
CASPER K. LAHUIS, M.D. 
DAVID G. COOLIDGE, M.D. 
GALEN G. CROZIER, B.S. 
HOWARD B. BAKER, B.S. 
THOMAS L. BURR, A,B. 
JULIAN McCLYMONDS, M.D. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, J'H.B, 
CHARLES L. BUSS, B.S. 



STUDENTS. 

GRADUATES. 

Merritt Grant Bassett, M.D,, Ann Arbor, 

James Fleming Breakej, M.D., Ann Arbor. 

Hezekiah Doster, M.D,, Belkvue Hospital Medi- 
cal College, Poneto, Ind. 

George Henry Heald, M.D., Cooper Medical Col- 
lege, Bailie Creek. 

John Sabert Mott, M.D., independence. Mo. 

Arthur Kimball Northrop, M.D., Michigan Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery. Detroit. 

FOURTH VEAR STUDENTS. 

Otto Carl Ahlers, Belkvue, la. 
Susan Anderson, Anitonda, Col. 
Harry Brown Brilton, Dayton, 0. 
Alice Crawford Brown, A.B., Vassar College, Detroit. 
Hortense Valentine Bruce, Burnside. 
John Fletcher Byington, A,B., Battle Creek. 
Mary Kate Byington, Battle Creek. 
Claudius Bidleman Chapin, B.S., Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, Schoolcraft. 
Albert Ambler Church, A.B., Oberlin College, Lansing. 
Abbott Lathrop Cooley, Ann Arbor. 
Arthur Samuel Cornell, Weit Flamlioro, Onl. 
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Pontine. 


Jessie Fremont Ruby McNeal. A.B„ 


Alvordton, 0. 


John Albert Mapes, B.S„ Olivet College, 


Olivet. 


Albert Beekman Mills, 


Port Huron. 


Morris Morrison, 


Weslby. Wis. 


Frederick Lee Morse, 


Lyons. 




Detroit. 


Charles Chesterfield Nicola, B.S., 


Battle Creek. 


Charles Hannibal Nims. A.B.. Oberlin College, 


Sand Beach. 


Marion Nute. 


Boston, Mass. {does. 


George Drinan Perkins, 


Bridgetown. Barba- 


Carlin Philips, 


Ann Arbor. 


Ferdinand Henry Pirnat, 


Evansville, Ind. 


George Hampton Tatney, 


Ionia. 
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Henry Christian Schoepfii 
Raymond Duane Sleight, 
Georgia Smeallie, B.L., B 



.S., 



William Albert Spitiky, A.B., 
Isaac Franklin Steiner, 
Willard Stiles Stevens, 
John Benjamin Thielen, 
George Barclay Wallace, 
Harry Clark Watkins, 
Arthur Eddy West, 
Mary Wetmore, 
Jean Calista Hams Whitney, 
Edward Peyton Wilbur, 
Robert Dwight Wilson, 



Willlai 



Hen 



f Witt 



SanJu'ky. O. 
Laingtbuig. 
Independence, la. 

Betrmt. 
Lima, O. 
EvanSTiille, Wis, 
Gorham, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 
Norvell. 
Eaton Rapids. 
AtUgati. 
Battle Creek. 
Kalatnazoa. 
Medway, Mass. 
Baeyrus, O. 
Chicago, III. 
Parma. 



THIRD YEAR STUDI 



Helen Emelia Affeld, 

Jolin William Amesse, 

William Richardson Bagley, 

Howard Bigelow Baker, B.S., Mich. Agr. 

Fannie E. Barrett, 

Robert Barbour Bell, 

Samuel Robert Boyee, Ph.C, 

Howard Russell Bryson, 

Minnie Bumham, 

Thomas Btone Burr, A.B., Bowdoin College 

Ellen Rose Canney, 

Eugene R. Carpenter, 

Bert Mather Carr, 

Charles Arthur Cattermole, 

I.oretta Katherine Cavanaugh, 

Edwin M, Chauncey, 

Charles Glenn Church, 

Lewellyn Martha Cass Clinton, 

Carrie Simpson Coleman, 

Clarendon Jamea Combs, 

Norton Dusenbury Coons, 

Aleiandec Corpron, 



Chicago, HI. 
Lake Linden. 
Saint Charles, lU. 



Macomb, lit. 



Bangor. Me. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Knobnosler, Mo. 

Cheboygan. 

Fort Madison. la. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Cirard. 

Marysvllle, O, 

Sainl Louis, Mo. 

Centre. Ind. 

Elmira. 

Mount Pleasant. 

Stratkroy, Out. 
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John Martin Craig, 


BatUi Cr/ik. 


Kate Louise Crawford, 


Ann Arbor. 


Samuel Conway Crow, 


Glinfifld, i-a. 


Thomas Levi Dagg, 


West Bay City. 


Charles Elbett Davis, 


Woodward, Okla. 


Lydia Maria Adams DeWitt, 


. Dixter. 


Hugh Williim Dicken, 


Romeo. 


Fred Strayer Diefendorf, 


Canajoharii, N. Y. 


Victor Charles Doherty, 


Clare. 


Myron LaFayette Dqwns, A.B., 


Ckieago, HI 


Mary Victoria Dryden, 


Battle Creek. 


Fannie Almara Dunn, 


Bismarck, N. Dai. 


George Charles Fisher, 


Cintrevitte. 


Arthur Ernest Gale, 


Haverhm, Miss. 


Henry Bennett Gammon, A.B., 


Ann Arbor. 


Clarence Allen Good, 


Richfield. 


Newton Henry Greenman, 


Decatur. 


Ovidus Arthur Griffin, E.S,. Faydte Normal 




University, 


Fayette, 0. 


Fred Hopkins Harris, 


Coldwater. 


Corydon Ford Heard, 


Nank East. Pa. 


Rhoda Grace Hendrick, 


Hamburg. 


Glenn Henley, 


Fairnwunt, M. 


Park Howell, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Robert Stephenson Ingersoll, 


West Olive. 


William S. Jackson, 


MHsktgon. 


Andreas Johannes, 


Ann Arbor. 


Adelblert Allen John, 


Battle Creek. 


Joseph Alphonsis Kelly, 


Ann Arbor. 


LeRoy Wendell King. 


Rome, N. Y. 


Mark Stevens Knapp, B.S.. 


Fenian. 


Will Mac Lake, 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Solomon S. Lee, 


LoweU. 


Wilmer Sanford Lehman, 


Edison. Neb. 


William James Little, A.B., Hastings Coilsgi. 


Madison, Neb. 


George Munroe Livingston, 


Cass City. 


Nelson Ferguson McCiinlon, 


Alma. 


Jesse Krekore Harden, A.B., Dartmouth Col- 




hee. 


New Boston, N. H. 


Willard Montort, 


Ithaca. 


Harvey Lionel Morris, 


Vassar. 


Joseph Robert Mountain, 


Saint Johns. 


Mary Josephine Nachtrieb, 


Nalhrop, Col. 
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May Fonda Nadeali, 

George Henry Norris, 

Albert Patrick O'Leary, 

Hiram WinnettOrr, 

James Willis Parker, A.B., 

Olive Grace Perry, 

Ernest Reginald Pike, 

Arthur David Pollock, 

Henry Bertram Potter, 

Albert Josiah Read, 

Micliael Joseph Rogers, 

Joseph Crocket Scarborough, 

Henry Mortimer Senter, 

Annie Margaret Stevens, 

Abraham Franklin Strickler, 

Archie Adelhert Swinton, B.S., OUiiel Colleg, 

William Henry Tefft, 

Sharon John Thorns. 

Christian Van der Veen, 

Thomas Van Urk, 

Ernest Maxwell Vardon, 

Clarence Godfrey Vary, 

Silvio Henry Karl von Ruck, 

Walter Miller Warren, 

Mary Blanche White, 

Charles Henry Williams, Ph.B,, Aiirian Colkge, 

Pli.C, Adrian. 

Leroy John Wisman, Frontier. 

John Walter Wright, Norlk Aurelius. 

John Oloff Zellen, Sliame. 

Joseph Edward Ziliak, Haubstadt, !nd. 

The following student, enrolled in the Department of Literature, 
ence, and the Arts, is also pursuing studies as third year student it 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Bruno Lyonel Schuster, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The following student, enrolled i 
also pursuing studies as third year s 
cine and Surgery. 

Harry Sanburn Holmes, 



Seal/le. Wash. 
Port Hurot!. 
Ruttedge, Ore. 
Wist Newton, Pa. 
Ann Arior. 
HiUsdah. 
Abington, Conn. 
Mxcamb, III. 
Providence, R. I. 
Battle Creek. 
Chicago, III. 
Ann Arbor. 
Houghton. 
Farminglon, Me. 

Calumet. 

Three Pivers. 
Grand Pafiidi. 
Kalamazoo. 
Hillsdale. 
Battle Creek. 
AsheviUe, N. C. 
Chaleaugay, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
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SECOND YEAR STUDEN 


ITS. 


Florence Eliiabelh Allen. 


Koeheslir, N. Y. 


Miranda May Alien, 


Rochester. N. Y. 


Alfred Wiekham Baisley, 


Findlay, 0. 


Charles Wallace Bassett, 


Ulica, N. y. 


George Herschael Beach, 


Fargtt, N. Dak. 


Lester Hayes Heals, A,B„ 


Grand Blanc. 


Lena Adell Benjamin, 


Bradford. Pa. 


Frank Eugene Bennett, 


Battle Creek. 


Harmon Edward Boice, 


Byron. 


Philip Daggett Bourland, B.S., 


Pearia. Bl. 


Joel Packard Bradfoid, 


Battle Creik. 


Isabel Agnes Bradley, 


Akron, O. 


Joseph Breniifmann, Ph.B,, 


Peru. III. 


Jeannetle Marshall Bri>,'ham. 


Howell. 


Frederick Will am Brown, B.S., Bu^ndl Univ.., 


. Franklin. Pa. 


Robert Clajton Buck, 


Saintjohn,. 


John Everelt Burnette, 


Pulnam; Conn. 


Blanche Morton Butler, 


Ann Arbor. 


Leo Louis Cahill. 


Mendon. 


James Francis Canavan, 


Holyoie, Mas!. 


Harry Franklin Carver, 


MeH^oen^iUe. Pa. 


Daniel George Castell, 


Pontine. 


Alfred Newton Chamherlin, 


Bailie Creek. 


Oscar Elias Chase, 


Traverse Cily. 


Yung Peng Cheng, 


Canton. China. 


Clarence George Clark, 


Ann Arbor, 


Elliott Mason Clarke, 


Hope Valley. R. I. 


Henry Lee Cone, 


Ann Arbor. 


Mary Louise Cook, 


Boston, Mass. 


Solomon Macy Cowgill, 


Sttmmitvaie, Ind. 


Charles Culver, 


Howell. 


William R. Cunningham. 


Grove Cily. Pa. 


Louisa Mary Dil bridge, 


New York, N. Y. 


Arthur James Dresser, B.S„ Darfiioulk College, 


Hinsdale. Mass. 


Amos Driver, 


CarrolUon, III. 


William Sylvio Durand, 


Champion. 


Omar J. East, 


Vandalia. 


Halle Laura Ewing, 


Louisville. Ky. 


David Fleischhauer, 


Retd City. 


Albert Douglas Foster, 


Detroit. 


Kay nor- Spalding Freund, 


Bulti. Men. 
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John Edwin Froom, 


Ann Arbor. 


Sluart Eugene Galbratth, B.L., 


Pontiac. 


Conrad Georg, A.B., 


Ann Arbor. 


Milton Lowrie Glenn, 


Crawford Corners, Pa. 


Alfred George Goll, 


Stryicr. 0. 


James Goslanian, 


Campello, Man. 


Frank Davis Gray, 


Boici. N. y. 


George Frank Greenleaf, Jr., 


Ciicago, III. 


Robert McKay Greenshields, 


Romeo. 


Elmo Walter Grifiin, 


Saginata, EasI Side. 


William Page Harlow, 


Deiatur. 


Downey Lamar Harris, 


Frantlin. Ky. 


Otis Madison Hayward, 


Battle Creek. 


Irma Irene Helier, 


Fremont. Ind. 


Niles Hellesnaes, 


Voss, Norway. 


William Eugene Helm, 


Dundee, III. 


l,evi St. John Hely, 


Borden. Cal. 




Saint/ohm. 


Anna Mae Henry, 


Ann Arbor. 


Fannie Jae Henry, 


Ann Arbor. 


Arthur Gilbert Holbrook. 


Cold-mater. 


Willard Hunter Hatchings. B.L., 


Leslie. 


Arthur Dudley Jackson, 


Ckieago, III. 


Susan Baxter Jarrett, 


Quincy, III. 


tJohn Joslyn Kelley. 


Sturgis. 


Orson Arza Kelloeg, 


Alden. la. 


HerbeH Elias Kelly, 


LaSalle. 


William Newton Keniie. 


Battle Creek. 


John Victor Keogh. 


Dubuque. la. 


Clarence Rolla I.aBier. 


Bailie Creek. 


William Jordan Lflkey, 


Ckieago, ni. 


■Eugene Richards Lewis, 




Charles Loughnane, 


Lapeer. 


Cabot Lull, Jr.. 


Ponliae. 


Mary May McArthur, 


Cheboygan. 


Calvin Kenwick McDowell. 


Wedey, Pa. 


James William McEwan, 


Dell-oil. 


Mary Grouse McKibbin, 


McKeesport, Pa. 


Jackson Lee Martin, 


Battle Creek. 


Maude Ethelyn Burt Martin, 


nettle Creek. 


Elihu Arthur Mariindale, Ph,B„ HUhdale Coll., 


Ann Arbor. 


John Edward Mason, 


Chestervilk. III. 


William Hampton Matchett. 


Ann Arbor. 
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Clarence Warren Mehlhop. 






John Josiah Mersen, A.B., Hope Ccllege, 


J/ollanJ. 


George Farnsworth Mooney, 




Auitiniurg, 0. 


Harry E. Moore, 




YpsUanti. 


I'homas Kenney Moore, 




Ann Arbor. 


William Robert Morrison, 






Martin Alvin Mortensen, 




Ann Ardor. 


William Daniel Mueller, 




Muskegon. 


Horace Newhart A.B., Darlmouih College, 


New Ulm, Minn. 


Gerda Ohison, 




Engdhutm. Sweden. 


Jesse Obed Parker, 




Mount Pleasant. 


Guy Payne, 




West WaiwoHh, N. K 


Emma Pearson, 




Van Wert, 0. 


Harvey Newton Peck. B,S„ 


Mick. Asr. Coll., 


laekson. 


Samuel Wesley Perry. 




New Castle, Fa. 


Hiram Dewey Peterson, 




Huron, 0. 


John Ross Petty, 




Fenton. 


Eben Douglas Pierce, 




Pickwick, Minn. 


Charles Banning Porter, 




lotiet, m. 


Dwiglit Centennial Powell, 




Logamport, Ind. 


Charles Ransom Reynolds, 




Elmira, N. K 


William Bernard Richmond, 




Ann Arbor. 


Elizabeth Pond Rindlaub, 




PtatttvUle, IVis. 


Alexander Jan Sehilstra, 




Kalamazoo. 


Samuel Schulti, Ph.B., AIHd. 


1 College, 


Lansing. 


Francis Albert Scott, 




Brown City. 


Joseph Pearle Scale. 




Fairmounl, Ind. 


I-Iarry Morgan Shultz, 




Legansporl, Ind. 


Bert Granville Snow, 




Manistique. 


Alice Gray Snyder, 




Coshoelon. 0. 


Siymon Szudrawski, 




Warsaw, Russia. 


Clarence Wilbur Taylor, 




Duhitk, Minn. 


Gay R Tidyman, 




Waupun, Wis. 


Benjamin Rush Bradford Townsend, 


New Brighton, Pa. 


George Tupper, B.S., 




Kanevilte, III. 


John Layton TuKle. Jr., 




Clinton. 


Edward Camillo Van De Walker, 


Baldwin. 


Aart Van Westrienen, 




Grand Haven. 


Felicie von Aulenried, 




New York, N. Y. 


William Douglas Ward, 




Rochester, N. Y. 


Frank Stanley Wasielewski, 




Bay City. 


Alanson Weeks, 




Allegan. 


William Isaac VVhilaker, 




CAelsea. 
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Reid A. White, 


CiBri'! L<ike. 


Ross Chauneey Whitman, A.B., 


Ann Arbor. 


William Carrell Wiikinson, 


RomiQ. 


Alden Humphrey Williams, 


Ann Arbor. 


LeRoyAlvin Wilson, 


LaPorle, /»■/. 


Mary Moore Wolfe, A.B., Bucknill Universily, 


Leviislfurg, Pa. 


Charles Martin Wood, 


Martin's Firry, O. 


John Edward Worden, 


Taeoiaa, IVash. 


Frederick Thompson Wright, A.B., 


Jackson. 


Johnston Arthur Veager, 


ArchboM, 0. 


George Frank Voung. 


Paw Faw. 



The following students, enrolled in the Department of Lite 
science, and the Arts, are also pursuing studies as second year st 
n the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 



Edgar Bates, 

Robert Collyer Bourland, 

Roy Bishop Canfield, 

George Ernest Fraier, 

Isadore Leon Hill, 

Theodore Charles Lyster, 

William August Mogk, 

William Gilbert Povey, ■ 

Floyd Hamilton Randall, 

Joseph Sill, 

Wesley Ewing Taylor, 

The following sluden 
also pursuing studies a 
Medicine and Surgery. 



Bcnr Lake. 

Pioria. III. 

Ann Arbor. 

Ann Arbor. 

Detroit. 

Detroit. 

Ann Arbor. 

Detroit. 

West Bay City. 

Detroit. 

fVhedersbHrg, 0. 



enrolled in the College o£ Dental Su 
second year students in the Depar 



rgery, ; 



Robeit Norman Forbes, 



R STUDENTS. 



Arthur Robert Adams, 
Ernest Stuart Albee, 
May Margaret McConnell B 
James Alexander Baird, 
Frank Edward Baker, 
Harriet Virginia Baker, 



Peoton 



.III. 



Oshkosh, Wis. 
Warren, Pa. 
Brucefield, One. 
Detroit. 
Greenwich, Conn, 
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Carl Hardin Ballard, 
James Ilosea Barnebee, 
Thomas Charles Bat n hart, 
Adelbert Nathan Bauder, 
Emil Frederick Baur, 
Hart Beyer, 
Lester Abtam Bo dine, 
James Gordon Bonine, 
Alfred Bom, 
John Charles Bradfield, 
Henry H, Brevoort, 
William Paul CafEey, 
Earl Henry Campbell, 
Homer Stephen Carr, 
William Asbury Chapman, 
Sara Thomasina Chase, 
Alice Maud Mary Chesley, 
Roy William Chivers, 
Dwiglit Freeman Clark, 
George Wentworth Clark, 
Ellen Frances Cleaves, 
Helen Taft Cleaves, 
Henry Walker Clouchek, 
Caroline Colver, 
Herbert V.oy Conk 1 in, 
George Conrad, 
Clifton Able Cooper, 
Wilbur Henry Cooper, 
William Albertus Coventry, 
Andrew Linn Coyle, 
Charles V. Craft, 
Ernest Crockett, 
Harriet Phebe Cutter, 
Walter den Bleyker, 
Elvia Clair Derickson, 
Harold Medoris Doolittle, 
Fred Grant Dryden, 
James Arthur Durrent, 
Joel Alpha Eastman, 
Samuel Heed Eaton, 
Charles Wesley Edmonds, 
Thomas Floumoy, 
John Harvey Foster, 



Clarmce, N. Y. 
Nile!. 

Lafayille, Ind. 
Grand Rapids. 
Lodi. N.J. 
Decalur, Ga. 
Schao/caft. 
Winciendon, Mass. 
Wilkes Bam, Pa. 
Olseso. 
Exeter . N. H. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Toledo, O. 

Ann Arbor. 

West Goiddsboro. Me. 

Michigan City, Ind. 

Ann Arbor. 

Teiumseh. 

Racine, Wis. 
Knoxville, O. 
Duliith, Minn. 
Bloomfidd, N. J. 



Battle Creek. 
Elyria, O. 
Aledo. Til. 

Dickinson. N. Dai. 
Imlay City. 
Battle Creek. 
Ann Arbor. 
Clinton, la. 
Woodruff, Ind. 
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Waller Eugene Foster, 


Elgin, III. 


Marie Frahm. 


Tuscola, III. 


Jed Burl Freund, 


But//, Mon. 


James Thomas Grace, 


Bay City. 


Mary Emily Green, 


Charlotte. 


Robert Blake Griffith, 


Couniil Bluffs, la. 


tHugh Thomas Gundry. 


Grand Blanc. 


Benjamin Frankiin Hamtileton. 


North Benton, 0. 


George Trjon Harding, Jr., 


Marion, 0. 


William David Harris, 


Kalamazoo. 


James Henrv, Jr., 


Grand Rapids. 


Emil Kinj? Herig, 


Sagmaw, West Side. 


Wiley DeBarrHickey, 


Leipsic, 0. 


Maitin Luther Hindley, 


Norwali, O. 


Theodore August Hoch, 


Mickigan City, Ind. 


Bernard Hoerman, 


Waterlirain, Wis. 


Frank Holdsworlh. 


Traverse City. 


Maria Kirby Hopkins, 


Castile. N. y. 


George Austin Howlett, 


Lyndon. 


Anne May Ikeler, 


Three Rivers. 


Archie Lyvetl labell. 


SckooUraft. 


William Saunders Jesseph. 


Sand Lake. 


Kate McClure Johnson, Ph,B,. Univ. of Woost. 


?r, booster, O. 


Ralph Kenney Johnson, 


Lartington, 


Joliii Franklin Jordan, 


Haverhill, Mass. 


Christ William Kanne, 


Walerville, Minn. 


Luke Harry Kelly, 


Grand Rapids. 


Minta Proclor Kemp, 


SauU Sle. Marie. 


tWilliam Webster Kimmei, 


Kendallville. Ind. 


Richard Lionel King, 


Peterboro, Out. 


Aaron Floyd Kingfley. 


Leonidas. 


Alonio Blackburn Kirk, 


Manistique. 


I'attick Lahey, 


Sault Sie. Marie. 


Theron Sparhawk Langford, 


WUliamston. 


|ohn Abiam Kil bourn Lapp, 


Clarence, N. Y. 


James Thomas Lawiess, Jr., 


Toledo. O. 


Carl Hayes Lund, A.B., Marietta College, 


Marietta, 0. 


Francis McMurray, 


Fitch burg, Mass. 


Harry McNeal. B.L., 


Alvordton, 0. 


Ernest Henry Madajesky, Ph.G., Universily 


of 


Whcmsin, 


Iromeood. 


Reynolds Cornelius Mahaney, 


Ann Arbor. 


Ada Malick, 


Neptune, 0. 
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Jay Elmer Malklte, 


Grand K„fids. 


Philip Emanud Marsh, 




Adelbert Wesley Marfin, 


Viehbuvg. 


Ernest Martm, 


SaginaTv. East Side. 


Harry Philson Mason, 


milon J,'»<Hon, la. 


James Acker Mattison, A,B., Unx-n. of Nashville 


M^Cormkk, S. C. 


Clair G. Merseroll, 


Jatkson. 


John Arthur Miller. A.B., WaiiaTm College, 


PorismoHlh. Va, 


Lewis Anning Moore, 


Keaiance, III. 


John Harris Foster Mullett, B.S..Mkh. Agr. Coll. 




M.D.C., CAuage Velerinaty College, 


Cassopolis. 


Charles Henneberry Mulroney, 


Fori Dodge, la. 


John Frank Murphy, 


nowagiac. 


fFrank Wesley Nagler, B.S.. 


Attn Ai-hor. 


Andrew Nelson, 


Ann Aihor. 


Joseph Beile Palmer, 


Welhbu'ii. W. Va. 


Ralph Fleetwood Palmer, 


Marquctle- 


Charles Mason Varker. 


Grand A'afiiii. 


Herbert Edmund Peckham, A.B., 


Ann Arl'm: 


Harry Flelclier Pierce, 


Riehmoiid, Va. 


Fred John Pratt. Jr., 


Jackson. 


George Raymond Pray, 


Ionia. 


Julia Kimball Qua. 


Kalanwuto. 


Lewis Stanton Ramsdeil, 


Maniilec. 


Leo Robert Reduer, 


Bessemer. 


James Richard Richards, 


Halellmr,/, Pa. 


Francis Cutter Rinkle, 


Boonvilk, a: y. 


Albert Rowland, Ph.C, Ada University. 


Baker's Ciossing, 0. 


Robert David Scott, 


Samia, Out. 


Walter Humphreys Shelby, 


Grand K,! fids. 


Leal Kenny Slote, 


Constnnriiie. 


Shirley Holmes Smith. Ph.B., Nim«U College. 


milsd.il,: 


John Stoddard, 


Council nii,ffs, la. 


Pringle George Tait, 


Toledo. O. 


ErwinHartwell Taylor, 


Wincheiidm, Mass. ■ 


Walter Shafer Taylor, 


North Bcuton, O. 


Wilfred lerold Taylor, National Milihoy Heme, 0. 


Griffith Arthur Thomas, 


Wyandotte. 


Carl Lawrence Thorsgaard, A.B., Luther Coll., 


Viroqun. Wis. 


Lawrence Norlhcole Upjohn, ■ 


Kalamazoo. 


Bert Ketchum Van Naten, 


Cooperstoii-n, Pa. 


Hairy Scott Vernon, 


Chicago, III. 


Edward George Wcadock. 


Lima, 0. 
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Albert Mertill Webster, Elyria, O. 

Charles Wetherbee, lonis. 

William Wilke, Pe/oskey. 

Frank fclarenee Witter, Lawrence. 

Ernest Llewellyn Wrentmore, Sslon, 0. 

Charles Seaman Young, Grand Rapids. 

Walfred Archimedes Zellen, Skaiue. 

The following students, enrolled in the Deparlmeiit of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, are also pursuing studies as first year students in 
the Depattmetit of Medicine and Surgery. 

Ray Haddock Burrell, Ann Arbor. 

George Darwin Jennings, Tonka, III. 

Demeter Kalenoff, Ann Arbor. 

George Bruckner L/ivme, Detroit. 

James Leo Lynch, Wiscoy, Minn. 

William Wilmon Newcomb, Delrdl. 

Albert Noordewier, Jenison. 

Paul Monroe Pilcher, Brooklyn. N. K 

Russell Sturgis Kowland, Grand Rapids. 

Andrew Lester Swinton, Calumet. 

Charles Ernest Tompkins, Benton Harbor. 

George Augustus Woodruff, Benton Harbor. 

The following students enrolled in the School of Pharmacy, are aisc 

pursuing studies as first year students in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Walter Briggs Cady, Ph.C, Ann Arbor. 

Walter Adams Nivling, Sioux City, la. 
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FACULTY, 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D.. Presidint. 

LEVI T, GRIFFIN, A.M. 

BRADLEY M. THOMPSON, M.S., LL.B. 

JEROME C. KNOWLTON, A.B., LL.B. 

FLOYD R. MECHEM, A.M. 

THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, A.M. 

ALEXIS C, ANGELL, A.B.. LL.B. 

OTTO KIRCHNER, A,M, 
- HARRY B. HUTCHINS, Pk.B., Dean. 

THOMAS A. BOGLE, LL.B. 
[■ HORACE L. WILGUS, M.S. 

ELIAS F. JOHNSON, B.S.,LL.M.,Jf<^)-fMf7. 

JOHN W. DWYER, LL.M. 

THOMAS W. HUGHES, LL.M. 



THOMAS M. COOLEY, LL.D., 

Lecturer on the Law of Lnterstate Commerce. 
JAMES L. HIGH, LL.D., 

Non-Residenl Lecturer on InjunetioHS and Receinert. 
JOHN B. CLAYBERG, LL.B., 

Non-Resident Ijcturer on Mining Lavi. 
VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D., Sc.D.. M.D., 

Lerturer on Toxicology in its Legal Relations. 
MELVILLE M, BIGELOW, Ph.D., 

Non-Residenl Lecturer an Insurance. 
HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D., 

Lecturer on the Railroad Problem. 
ANDREW C. MgLAUGHLIN, A.M., LL.B., 

Lecturer on Constitutional Law and Constitutional History. 
RICHARD HUDSON, A.M., 

Lecturer on Comparative Constitutional Ijiw. 
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HENRY H. SWAN, A.M., 

Non- Resident Lecturer on Admiralty Lain 
CLARENCE L. HEADER, A.B., 

Leelurer on Roman Law. 
FRANK F. REED, A.B., 

Non-Resident Lecturer on Copyright Law. 
ALBERT H. WALKER, LL.B., 

Non-Resident Lecturer on Patent Law. 

STUDENTS, 

RESIDENT GRADUATES. 



Robert Meador Batnelt, LL.B., 

Octavia Williams Bates, LL.B., 

Ofien S. Cross, LL.B., 

George Patterson Kelly, LL.B., 

Jbhn Marr O'Connor, LL.B., 

Edgar Paul OXeary, LL.B., 

Bradshaw Hall Swates, LL.B., 

tiiovanni Raphael Frank Villa, B.L.. H'hiti. 

Collegtt, LL.B., 
Henry Milton Wallace, LL.B., 

■(■James Augustine Welsh, LL.B., .? 

Guy Voorhees Williams, LL.B,. / 

THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. 



Walta Walla. IVash. 
HartlaiHl. 
Skamokin. Pa. 



Charles Francis Abbotf, A.B., Dartmouth Col- 




lege, 


SVest Gardner, Mass 


Charles Stewart Abbott, 


Ann Arbor. 


Clarence William Aird, LL.B., Detroit College 




„/La,o. 


Detroit. 


Max Wellington Babb, A.B., Lowa IVesleyan 




University, 


Mount Pleasant, Ici. 


Grant Charles Bagley, 


Provo City. Utah. 


James Franklin Bailey, LL.B., JVor/iem fndiana 




College of Lavi, 


Salyersville, A'y. 


August Hosletler Baer, LL.B., McKendree Co!- 




lege. 


Belleville. III. 


Charles Longhead Bartleit, 


Bailie Creek. 


Thomas Albert Berkebiie, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Frank William Boss, 


Plymouth, Ind. 


Chester Groves Browne, 


Anderson, Ind. 


Walter Marion Chandler, 


Dallas. Tex. 


Roy Roscoe Coombs, 


Befianie, 0. 


Herbert Allan Dancer, B.L., 


Ann Arior. 


Luther Ferguson Donahey, 


Napoleon. 0. 


Thomas Jesse Drumheller, 


Walla WaUa, Wash. 


Freeman Field, 


Detroit. 


Delbert E. Ford, 


Chicago. III. 


Robert M. Fouls, B,S., Ohio Wcskyan Univ.. 


Troy. 0. 


Frank Forest Freeman. LL.B., Oregon Univ., 


Portland, Ore. 


Harry Vershelle Freedman. LL.B., Oregon Univ., 


Portland, Ore. 


Albert John Galen. LL.B., mtre Dams Univ., 


Helena. Mont. 


Ransom Gardner George, A.B., 


Ypsilanli. 


James Sumner Handy, A.B„ 


Ann Arbor. 


David N, Harper, 


Milford. 


Geoi^e Blair Harrison, 


Topeka, Kan. 


William Lincoln Hart. 




Henry Nephi Hayes, 


Richfield, Utah. 


Charles Wilford Hills, 


Ann Arbor. 


Albert Kocourek, 


Columbus, Ind. 


Charles Thomas Lawton, 


ypsilanli. 


William Morris Long, B.S., Adrian Coll., 


Ann Arbor. 


Arthur William Lux, 


Lovinston, lU. 


Harry Albertus Miller, 


Do-magiac. 


Charles Martin Milroy, B.S., Ohia Normal Univ., 


BeUefontaine, 0. 


Karl Roswell Miner. 


Ann Arior. 


Charles Leroy Moore, 


Sparta, III. 


James Timothy Norris, 


WatertoTvn, Wis. 


Jesse Francis Orton, A.B., A.M., Cornel! Univ., 


Ann Arbor. 


William Henry Padley, 


Hoiaell. 




Paola, Kan. {^Mexiio. 


Albert Thomas Rogers, Jr., 


East Las Vegas, New 


Emmett Chauncey Ryan, Th.B,, Scie College. 


Ne-w Cumberland, 0. 


Duane Charles Salisbury, 


Ann Arbor. 


Claud Ebenezer Sheldon, Ph.B,. Hiram College, 


Windham, 0. 


Frederick B. Stanley, A.B., Barlham College, 


Lawrence, Kan. 


Clare Hart Steams, 


Kalamazoo. 


Archibald Stevenson. B.S., Purdue Univ., 


Rockport, Ind. 


Edward Francis Wehrle, Ph.B.. University of 




Iowa, 


Mount Pleasant, la. 


Charles Ezra White, 


Niks. 


Roy Hughes Williams, 


Milan, O. 
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SECOND VEAR STUDENTS. 


Merrie Hoover Abbotl, 


Ann Arbor. 


Earl Belmont Adams, 


Decatur, lad. 


John Qunicy Adams, B.L„ 


Ann Arbor. 


Harvey Francis Ake. B.S., Mount Union Coll., 


Maple/on, O. 


Paul Young Albright, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Louis Carl Anderson, 


Plainville. 


Duane Darrow Arnold, 


Three Rivers. 


Alatan I.«onard Charles Atkinson, 


Honolulu, H. I. 


Elisha Avery Baker, 


Clayton. 


George Edward Ball, 


Margaelle. 


Michael John Barry, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Edwin South worth Bartlett, 


Brotkfon, Mass. 


George Herbert Batcheler, 


Buchanan. 


James J. Bell, Jr., 


Shena?idoah, Pa. 


Berdel Dixon Bishop, 


Benton Harbor. 


William Romine Blackburn, 


Damilk.Ill. 


Jacob Moore Blake, 


Spokane, Wash. 


Ozro Seth Bli-nchard, 


Counitl Bluffs, la. 


Peter Jacob Blosser, 


Slate Mills. O. 


Henry Herman Bodenstab, 


Milwaukee. Wis. 


Clayton Sweel Boice. 


Dicorab, la. 


Ralph Raymond Bowdle, 


Mitchell, S Dak. 


C. Asbuty Boyd, 


Marshall, Ark. 


James Roy Bovd, 


LaPorle. Ind. 


Elihu Harry Boynton, 


Sainl Clair. 


Samuel Braudy. 


Grand Rapids. 


George Clement Brown, A,B., Norlkern Indiana 




Univii-si/y, 


Dennisoii. 


Leo LaSalle Brunhild, 


Chicago, lit. 


Edmund David Burke, 


Buffalo, m. 


Edward Erne?t Burkhardt, 


Sidney, 0. 


Francis Marion Byam, 


Manistee. 


Grace Hayne Carleton, 


Sault S/e. Marie. 


Charles Austin Carter, 


Detroit. 


James Henry Casselman, 


Ames. fa. 


Frank Whitmore Chadboume, 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


James Franklin Charles, 


Marion. Ind. 


James Person Clark, 


Rantoul. III. 


Harold Augustus Clarke, 


San Francisco, Cal 


Augustine Francis Connolly, 


Wakiman. O. 


Arthur Melvin Cox, A.B., State Coll. of Kentucky 


Cynthia '/a, Ay. 
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Arnold Lyman Davis, A.B., Univ. of S. Dakota, 


Watirlown. S. Dak. 


Hugo Edgar Dielerichs, 


Saint Louis, Mo. 


Mortimer Adolph Diltenhoefer, 


MansfiM. O. 


Arthur Wood Dunn, 


Hiaviatha, Kan. 


Alonzo lay Edgerton, Jr., 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Thomas Edwards, Jr., 


Grand Rapids. 


Emanuel Philip Eirich, 


MarysviUc, 0. 


Charles Englehard, 


David City, Neb. 


A. Burdette Evans, 


Detroit. 


William Henry Feindt, Jr., 


Chicago, III. 


George Nicholas Fell. 


Toledo, O. 


George Calvin Finfrock, 


Detroit 


George Forest Firestone, 


Akron, O. 


Fred Fischer, B,S., Western Normal Collige, 


Shenandoah, la. 


Daniel Webster Fishell, 


Chicago, III. 


Louis Jesse Fletcher, 


Sugar Grove, HI. 


William Merrick Forsyth, 


Ann Arbor. 


Christopher C. Fouch, Jr., 


Glad-win. 


George Roy Foi, 


Say City. 


Frederick Joseph French, 


Union City. 


Eugene Paul Galley, 


Ashland, m. 


Eugene L. Gelsmer, 


Ann Arbor. 


Thomas Henry George, 


Port Huron. 


Edwajd Ellis Gilbert, 


Boyne Falls. 


Harry Ralph Goldman, 


Rockford, III. 


Luman Webster Goodenough, B.L., 


Ludinglon. 


Edwin Howard Gordon, A.B„ Maealisler Coll., 


Tyner, N. Dak. 


George Budd Gould, 


Aspen. Col. 


Ziba Kent Graham. 


Detroit. 


Fred Warren Green, 


Yfisilanli. 


Charles Edward Greenwaid, 


IVhiting, Ind. 


Boone Gross, 


Chicago, III. 


Engene Edgar Gmmbine, 


Chicago, III. 


Ephraim Hanson, 


Ephraim, Utah. 


George Roscoe Harper, 


Goshen, Ind. 


Hugh Huse Harl, 


Saint Clair. 


Samuel Brush Haskin, A.M. Baker Univinity. 




Lewis Hunter Hays, 


Peoria. III. 


Robert Healy, 


Fort Dodge. la. 


Howard Erb Heckler, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


William BriggsHiee, 


New Albany, Ind 


William Boughlon Hile, 


Ransom. 


James Henry Hill, 


Edinburg, III. 
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Rupert Holland, 


Siney, 0. 


William Andrew HoUheimer, 


Sasinaw, Easl Side. 


William Tritman Hosner, 


Romeo. 


Eugene Patrick Ilourihane, 


Arroyo Grande, Cat. 


Hobart Bimey Hoyt, A.B., 


Grand Rapids. 


Otis Huff, 


VoHnia. 


Walter Guthrie Hurd, 


Dubuque, la. 


Wilbur Edson Hurlbut, C,E., M.S., Nai-wich 




Univirsify, 


St. Albans. Vt. 


Edward Franklin Irwin. 


Pleasant Plains, III. 


Theo T. Jacobs, 


Slurgis. 


Benjamin Jacobson, 




Jaiues Daly Jerome. 


Detroit. 


Robert Nelson Johnson, 


Fort Madison, la. 


Charles Carroll Jones, 


Ironviood. 


George William Jones. Jr.. 


AUegheny, Pa. 


William Kaspar, Jr.. 


Chicago, III. 


Cornelius Francis Kelley, 


Butte, Man. 


Alfred Silverthorn Kepner. 


Chicago, Hi: 


William Thomas Kidd, 


Ann Arbor. 


William Duncan Kilpatiick. 


Oroossa. 


Isaac Newton Kinney. 


Wat Bay City. 


George Kingsley, Jr., 


Paola, Kan. 


Beniamin Volcan Kohort. 


Wilber, Neb. 


Arthur Jay Lacy, LL.B., Norlheru Indiava Col- 




UeeofLaiv, 


Niniana. 


Charles Edgar Lahman, 


Franklitt Grtwe, III. 


James Oliver Lining, 


Leavett-worth, Kan. 


Walter Napoleon Langell, 


Saint Clair. 


James Thomas I.awler. 


Bay City. 


Louis Lee Legg, 


Doildsville, III. 


Charles Clinton Lones, Ph.B., Mounl Union Coll., 


Park. O. 


Oliver Allen Ludlow, 


LaPorte, Ind. 


Andrew J. Lynd, 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Thomas Edward McBride, 


Dalttth, Minn. 


George Percy McCallum, 


TAoiiipson. 


William Sterling McCluskey, 


Gtentuoed, la. 


Glenn Sharp Mack, 


Madison. 


Gifford Brown McKay. 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Arthur Horace McLain. 


Cando, N. Dak. 


Lester Elmer Maher, 


Chicago, III. 


William Henry Martin, 


Saginam, East Side. 


Frank Gray Mason, 


Emporia, Kan, 
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Students. 


301 


Thomas Gilbert Mays, 




Ann Arbor. 


Fred Winchester Mears, A.B., 


Brown University, 


Ne-wlDH Centre, Mass. 


James Alexander Melville, 




Fillmore, Utah. 


Harold Cassiua Mendelsohn, 




Ludington. 


Harry J. Mercer, 




Ventura, Cat. 


Conrad Miller, 




McKeesport, Pa. 


Craig Carlton Miller, A,B.. Williams College, 


Marshall. 


Wade MiilLS, 




Addison, 


George Arthur Mitchell, 




York. 


Herbert AJien Moore, 






Edward Ray Nadelhoffer, 




Joliet. III. 


lesse D. Neff. 




New Paris, Ind. 


Samuel Frederick Nichols, 




Beatrice, Neb. 


John Henry Notley. 




Vicksbtttg. 


Charles Jerry O'Conor, 




Greenville, 0, 


Patrick Henry O'Donnell, 




Belvidere, III. 


Charles Mark Owen, 




Nevark, 0. 


Walter Ewing Oxtoby. 




Ionia. 


Lawrence Shearman Page. 




Marshall 


Dan Fredrick Pagelsen, 




Grand Haven. 


Allen Brooks Parker, 




Wesl Acton, Mass, 


Earl Peters. 




Pleasantan, la. 


Matthias Bovee Pittman, Jr., 




Boscobet, Wis. 


Ralph Prime Pooley, 




Toledo, 0. 


James Henry Pniitt, 




Watseka. III. 


RufuE Percival Ranney, 




Cleveland, 0. 


Alexander McCall Rea, 




Ann Arbor. 


John Francis Rice, 




Stevens Point, Wis. 


Samuel Gayle Riley, A.B., Princeton Univerdly, 


GsorgetOTsn. Ky. 


George Delbert Robbins, B.S, 


. Knox College, 


Galesburg, III. 


Frank Prather Sadler, A.B., 




Grove City, 111. 


J. Sterling St. John, B.L., 




Ann Arbor. 


Frank R. Sanders, 




Buchanan. 


Thomas Philip Schmidt, 




Cleveland, 0. ; 


Otto John Schultz, 




Chicago, III. 


Wallace Dutton Scott, 




Detroit. 


Linn Walker Searles, 




Ann Arbor. 


William Adam SeegMiller, 




Petoskey. 


Jeremiah Timothy Shea, 




Lostant, III. 


Edwin Rucker Sheetz, 




Ckillicothe, Mo. 


Samuel Leroy Sheeti, 






Dwight Cutler Sheldon, 




GrandHaven. 


Howard Ion Shepherd, 




Charlotte. 
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Truman William Shields. 


Saunanin, III. 


David Emanuel Sites, 


LaHiasier. 0. 


Harry Bowne Skillman, 


South Bend, Ind. 


Errol Henry Spicer. 


Detroit. 


Francis Edward Stevens, 


Cotstmbas, Ind. 


Edwin James Stinemejer, 


Canon City, Col. 


Frederick William Slok. 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Cari Theodore Storm, 


Kirksvitk, Mo. 


William Ellis Stowe, 


Omaha, Neb. 


George Louis Sutter, 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Frederick A. Sweet. 


Dorrance, Kan. 


Ed«-ard Thomas Taggart, 


Portland, Ore. 


Slewart Lawrence Tatum, 


Demier, Col. 


Charles Edward Theobald, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Edward Joseph Tisdale. 


Tilbury, Ont. 


Lewis Leverne Thompson, 


Allegan. 


Wellington Samuel Towner, 


Elgin, m. 


D wight Joseph Turner, 


Bay City. 


Robert Bradford Upham, 


Chiiago, 111. 


August John Waffen, 


Iron Mountain. 


Thomas John Weadock, 


Say City. 


R«tus Lee Weaver, D.S., SlaU College 


■ of Ken- 


Uuky, 


Fraur, Ky. 


Perry Webster, 


Carthage, Mo. 


Wellington Jay Wethetbee, 


Friendship. N. V. 


Archie King Wheeler, 


Neviberry. 


John Palmer Whiting, 


Saint Clair. 


George Henry Wilkes. 


Lebanon, Ore. 




Napa, Cat. 


Ralph Eraetson Wisner, 


Delroit. 


Orestes Humphrey Wright, 


Freeport, III. 


Wesley John Wuertel, 


Toledo, a. 


Harvev Yeaman, 


Henderson, Ky. 


Edward William Young, 


MarshalUon, Pa. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 



isil E 



i Adan 



Robert Sumner Albee, B.S. 
Adelbert M. Alderson, 
George Hiram Alien, 
John Curtis Ammerman, 
Charles James Anderson, 



Seattle. Wash. 
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Clifford Burn ham Anderson, 


Porlsmeulli, 0. 


Ray Nelson Anderson, 


Summe' mil. III. 


Arthur Gilbert Andrews. C,E„ NariBick Univ., 


NorlkfidJ, Vt. 


John Arbenz, Jr., A.B., Pfesl Virginia University, 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Larson Harvey Arends, 


Syracuse, Ned. 


Louia William Amett, 


MeMasvi/U, Ky. 


Henry Clarence Austil], 


Ehuood, Ind. 


Benjamin Milter Austin, 




Oscar Olto Bader, 


Ne-m Albany, iHd. 


Verne Wade Badgley, 


Jaekson. 


James Alfred Batdin, 


Salinas, CaL 


Albert Raymond Barnes, 


iTalanianoo. 


Joseph Martin Barr, 


Joliel.Ill. 


Cbarles Sumrer B«ardsley, 




Wilfred Temple Bell, 


Marathon, la. 


Chester Leigh Benedict, 


Port Huron. 


Warren Berkey. 


Coshen, Ind. 


Eslal Geoi^e Bielby, 


Sttnman, Ind. 


Guy Masson Bixby, 


Saint Louis, Ma. 


Edmund Shepard Black, 


Yale. 


John Alexander Blair, 


Ni'm Alexandria, Pa. 


Frederic Henry Bowers, 


Edon. 0. 


Harold Martin Bowman, 


Des Moines, la. 


Samuel Evan Boys, A.B.. Albion Cullese, 


Albion. 


Armin William Brand, 


Chicago. III. 


George Corrinfiton Brainerd, 


Grafton, III. 


Earl Van Dom Brown, A.B., /Camai IVesleyan 




University. 


Concordia, Kan. 


Frank William Brown, 


Wakarusa, Ind. 


Vernelle Fteeland Browne, 


Chicago, III. 


William Alexander Bryans, Jr., 


Turtle Creek, Pa. 


Milton G. Bryant, 


Hudson. 


Charles Mumford Bush, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


William Henry Caley, 


Littleton, Col. 




Sauth Send, Ind. 


Jos^ Tomas Canaies, 


jilice. Tex. 


Joseph Knight Carey. 


Harlinglan, fVis. 


John Andrew Cashel, 


Arcadia, Wis. 


Edward Henty Cassey, 


Detroit. 


Henry Catrow, 


Miamisburg, 0. 


Arthur Francis Chapman, 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Harry Landon Chapman, 


Jerseyville. III. 


William Carleton Chase, 


Drain, Ore. 
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Percy Clarke Church, 


Fresno Cily. Cat 


Henry Coltmaii Churchman, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dennis Hayes Clark. 


/ronton. 0. 


Hazlett Norton Clark, 


Dei Aloines, la. 


Oscar Phipps Cole, A.B., 


Berlin, N. H. 


Harry CoUison, 


Collison. III. 


Marvin Warren Connor, 




Charles Goldsmith Cook. A.B.. 


Detroit. 


Clarence Argyle Coolidge, Ph.B., 


Niles. 


Harley June Cortright, 


Springport. 


Louis Con vers Cramton, 


Lapeer. 


Clifford Waldorf Crandall, B.S., Adrian CoUtge, 


Columbiaville. 


James William Crosby. 


Argentine. 


Charles Alexander Crydermao, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Herman Wenger Danforth, 


Washington, III. 


Jesse Ward Daniel, 


Beury, W. Va. 




Taklequah,Ind. T. 


Clarence Newton Davidson, 


Anaconda, Man. 


Edward Evan Davies, 


Dixon, III. 


Charles Pugh Davis, B.L., 


Le%vis, la. 


Mervin Day, 


Kossuth, 0. 


Thomas Roland Dean, A.B., KeKtu^ky State Coll., 


little Hickman, Ky. 


Edward CDellority, 


El-wood. Ind. 


David Francis Dillon, A.B., Tufts College, 


Palmer, Mass. 


Harry Brandt Draa, 


Adrian. 


George JuHus Dreiske, 


Chicago, III. 


Frank Gifford Drenning, B.S., IVasAium College, 


Topeka, Kan. 


James Byron Drew, 


Allegheny, Pa. 


Fred William Drlcken, 


White, S. Dak. 


Robert Mack Dye. 


Antioch, O. 


John Edward Egan, 


Excello, O. 


William David Ellsworth, 


Detroit. 


Travis Elmore, 


Ashland, III. 


Joseph Hyrum Ericksoii. 


Elsi-iore, Utak. 


Joseph John Ethier, 


South Lake Linden. 


Thomas Leon Everett, 


WalerviUe, Minn. 


Edward Richard Fechenscher, 


Fenton. 


Harry Anthony Fenton, A.B., Miami University, 


Oxford, O. 


Loren Pearl Fimple, B.S.. Mieh. Agr. Coll., 


Colon. 


Edward Auguslus Fink, 


Pleasant Plains, IlL 


Oren Henderson FJsher, 


Nei« Britton. Ind. 


Samuel Tate Fisk, Jr.. 


Ann Arbor. 
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Arthur Lyie Fitch, 


Howell. 


George Priston Fogle, B.S., Georgelown College, 


Middlebarg. Ky. 


Fred Gorham Folsora, A.B., Dartmoulh College, 


Oldto-ain, Me. 


Hattie Belle Frahm, 


Tuscola, III. 


Harry Frank. Jr., 


Lega«!port, Ind. 


Parke George Frazier, 


Fo'-i Wayne, Ind. 


James Milton Fuller, 


Tuscda, III. 


Arthur Ganschow, 


Saginaw, West Side. 


Wintred Sutton Gilbert, 


Spoiaie, IVasA. 


Wiliiam John Gillett, 


Netringlon. 


Frederick Philip Glasser, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harry Leilh Goodbread, 


Nevada, 0. 


Charies Coy Green, 


Bailie Creek. 


James MmoiUSreene, 


Fineiney. 


Leech Agnew Grove, A.B., Laie Fotist Univ., 


Ellivood City, Pa. 


George Robert Gunn, 




Allen White Gunneli, 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


Herbert Eugene Guthrie. 


Ventura, Cal. 


Waller Charles Haight, B.L., 


Sycamore, III. 


Wilson Benjamin Haight. 


Addison. 


Joseph Gordon Hamblen, Jr., 


Detroit. 


John Eugene Harding, 


Exeello, 0. 


George DeWitt Harris, 


Franklin, Ky. 


Frederic Harry, 


Hancock. 


John Michael Haverty, 


PUtsburgk, Pa. 


Ira Moses Hawkins, 


Goshen, N. V. 


Frank Hayek, 


Salem, 0. 


Albert Healy, 


Argentine. 


Frederick William Heatheriy, 


El Paso, Tex. 


Ernest John Heinie. 


Elsie. 


James Madison Hervey, 


Evan. 


Anna Blanch Hills, 


Ann Arbor. 


Oliver Sharp Hoffman, 


Rochester, Pa. 


James Ralph Hogg, 


Knoxville, III. 


tLemuel Homer Hole, 


Chicago, III. 


Cornelius Nichols HoUerich, 


spring VaSey, III. 


Joseph William Howell, 


Macon. 


Ned Y. Howell, 


Salem, 0. 


Ward Hughes. 


Chicago. III. 


George Graham Hunter, 


Ovid. 


Robert Edward Hyde, 


Goshen, Ind. 


OrviUe Kiger Jones, 


Connersville,Ind. 


tlohn Wesley Judson, 


Detroit. 
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William Kelioe, 


Rohnervilk, Cal. 


William Hllyarii Kinnear, 


Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


Charles Arthur Klotz, 


New York, A". Y. 


James Kuhris, 


Boyne City. 


Andrew Jackson Kuykendall. Ph.B., DePi. 




VniverUty. 


Vienna, III. 


Marsh Euen Lambert, 


ShaiBneetoiim, III. 


Cary Dayton Landis, 


Nortii Manchester, Ind. 


William Joe Lanier, A.B., Bethel College, 


Fores! City, Ark. 


William James L armour, 


Dayton, 0. 


Kirke Lalhrop, 


Detroit. 


George William Levin, 


Michigamme. 


Harry Denton Levy, 


Chicago, III. 


Mortimer Ben Levy, 


Moberty, Mo. 


Moses Monlefiore Levy, 


Quincy, HI. 


Charles Shepard Lewis, 


Grand Rapids. 


John H. Lewis, Jr., 


Knoxville, 111. 


Almon Henderson Linn, 


Alpha, III. 


Frank Powell Llewellyn, 


Zoiioae Mountain, Tenn. 


William David Lloyd, 


Johnstown, Pa. 


James Edward Lovell, Jr., 


Manistee. 


Henry C. Lund, 


Epkraim, Utah. 


Wilfred Thomas Lutz, 


Beloii, Kan. 


William Henry Lutz, 


Chester, Pa. 


Halliard Graham Lyle, 


Battle Creek. 


John Francis McCann, 


Ypsil,,nti. 


William Lee McConnell, 


Hickory, Pa. 


James Guliford McCotikey, 


Salem. Va. 


Edward McCorraack, 


Lake Linden. 


William Geoi^e McCune, 


Petoskey. 


Charles F. McDaniel, 


Fargo, N. Dak. 


John Gaily McKeIvy, 


Washington, Kan. 


Charles Francis McKeniie, 


BanfiehL 


Herbert R. Mac Millan, 


Ogden, Utah. 


Milton James McVean. 


Fenton. 


Robert David Magill. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Allen Hare Malloy, 


Emporia, Kan. 


Carl Edgar Mapes, A,B., Oiivel College, 


Olivet. 


John Airon Matthews, 


Helena, Mon. 


Webb Perfet Matthews, 


Logansport, Ind. 


John Joseph Mee, 


WooHSocket, R. I. 


Frank Harry Mehlberg. 


Fenton. 


Clarence Coulter Middleswart, 


Constitution, 0. 
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Fredd Riai Miller, A.B„ Hilhdak College, 


Maitison. 


John Oliver Miller, 




Somerset. Pa. 


Kichard Roberts Mitchell, 




Charlestoivn, III. 


Frank Moorland, 




Hadley. 


Glen Allen Moise, 




Grand Rapids. 


William Ray Moss, 




Ann Arbor. 


Samuel Isaac Hotter, 




Saint Joseph, Mo. 


Warren MuUelt, 




Kansas City, Mo. 


Joseph James Nagle, 




Boston, Mass. 


Elton Robert N el lis, 




Wyandotte. 


Guslave Nelson, 




Chicago, III. 


Waller Harper North, A.B., 


Hithdak College, 


North Adams. 


Hartwell Nowell, 


Chilli-wack, British Columbia. 


William Richard Gates, 




Calumet. 


William O'Brien, 




Grand Marais. 


Maurice Griffin O'Connor, 




Bloekton, la. 


John Oliver. 




Iron Mountain. 


Frank Milon Orem, 




Salt Late City, Utah. 


Samuel Peler Orth, B.S., Oberlin Colkge, 


HoiveU. 


John Moore Paine, 




Detroit. 


Don Amherst Parkhurst, 




Grand Rapids. 


Cjrus Edward Pattee, B.S., 


. Northern Indiana 




Normal University, 




Lowell, fnd. 


John Wallace Paul, 




Johnstown, Pa. 


James Shanks Perry. 




IVillird, Utah. 


Elmer Norman Peters, 




Springport. 


Earl Francis Phelps, 




Sturnis. 


Fred Edgar Phillipson, 




Dowagiac. 


John Paul Pierce. 




Pittsburgh, Fa. 


George Hancock Plummer, 




Saginaw, East Side. 


Louis Albert Pratt, B.L., 




Traverse City. 


William Edward Rafferty, 




Ckieago, III. 


Henry Eber Randall, 




Vass/ir. 


Fred Morton Raymond, 




Berlin. 


Morris Houghton Reed, A.B 


;., Ynle University, 


Saint Joseph, Mo. 


Davenport Brown Richardsc 


<n, 


Oklahoma CUy, Okla. T. 


Turner Samuel Rickart, 




Barry, III. 


Harry Rickel, 




Detroit. 


James Frost Riley, 




Greenville, S. C. 


Mory Franklin Ringolsky, 




Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Owen Forney Rippey, 






Harry Warren Robinson, 




Kimball, Neb. 



Herbert Beverly Robinson, 
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Louis Leslie Robinson, 
Robert Edward Robinson, 
George Henry Rosenthal, 
Burton Edward Ross, 
Lucius Henry Rouse, 
Herben Walter Runnels, 
George Frederick Ruppe, 
Alenauder Russell, 
Arthur Robert Rutherford, 
Perry Andrew Sadler, 
Sigmond Sanger, 
Eugene Saunders, 
Andrew Jackson Sawyer, Jr., 
Harry Gatr Sehock, A.B., 
Edward Schreiner, 
Walter Farnan Schuyler, 
Jacob Williams Schwingel, 
Philip Walter Seipp, 
John Allen Semer, 
Lisle Shanahan, 
Chester Delbert Sharp, 
Frank Wiley Shepherd, 
Frederic Royal Sherman, 
Francis John Shields, 
Bruce Carman Shorts, 
William Stanley Sinclair, 
Earnest Augustus Skinner, 
Parkhurst Sleeth, 
Dewitt Clinton Slocum, 
Harold Rainey Small, 
Ernest Clarence Smith, A.B., 
George Harris Smith, 
Harry Alfred Smith, 
Robert Abram Smith, 
Wallis Craig Smith, 
Samuel Wiimer SnodgraSS, 
Ellis Gary Soule, 
Orson Pratt Soule, 
Robert Edward Springett, 
George Marcellus Stephen, 
Albert David Stevens, 
Angus Stewart, 
Earl Rutherford Stewart, 



Sun 



!, Ind. 



While Lake, N. Y. 

Chicago, III. 

Spring Arbor. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

Saul/ S/e. Marie. 

Calumet. 

fFest .Superior, Wis. 

WaddiiigtoK, N. y. 

Hudson. 

Toledo. O. 

Reading. 

Ann Arbor. 

South Send, Ind. 

Allegheny, Pa. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

Canton. O. 

Chicago, III. 

Escanaia. 

Ediaardsburg. 

Centervitle. 

Elgin, III. 

San Francisco, Cat. 

Howell. 

Mount Pleasant. 

Galveston, Tex. 

Owosso. 

DeLassus, Mo. 

Terrt Haute, Ind. 

Belleville, III. 

Kalkaska. 

Salt Lake City. Utah. 

Saginaw, West Side. 






', West Side. 



Hooper, Utah. 
Almont. 
Ann Arbor. 
Springfield, III. 
Saint Thomas, Out. 
Grand Rapids. 
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Samiiel Frederick Stewart, 


Bsnion Harbor. 


Seymour Ely Straight, 


Hudson, 0. 


Justin Sutliertand, 


Grand Ledge. 


Frank Raynionii Sneasey, 


Eureka. Col. 


Claude Lorraine Tarbon, 


MisoH. 


Joseph Harry Taylor, 


Ann Arbor. 


Joshua Charles Taylor, 


Chester. Pa. 


Fulton Thompson, 


Chrome. Pa. 


Walter Dudley Tipton, Wkii 


•e Sulphur Springs, Mon. 


Frederic Lawrence Travers, 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Leo Clyde Tuck, B,S., Napa Collig^, 


Balavia, Cal. 


John Theodore Twohej, 


Burlington, Vt. 


Duane Harry Wager. 


Chicago. III. 


David McCioodivin Walker, A.B., Central Univ., 


Franklin, Ky. 


Martin Luther Walter, 


Natrona, Fa. 


Roy Milton Watkina, 


Rockford. 


David Palmer Weimer, 


Johnslo'oiH, Fa. 


Arnold Bntler Wetmore. 


Detroit. 


Judson Douglas Wetmore, 


JacksonvilU, Ha. 


G. Grant White, 


Lena. 0. 


Lloyd Charles Whitman, A.B., 


Ann Arior. 


George Culver Wilson, 


Brooklyn. 


Leroy Allen Wilson, B.S., Mkh. Agr. Coll.. 


La-iOlan. 


Mahlon Egbert Wilson, 


Plymouth, 0. 


Carl Victor Wisner, 


Tecumseh. 


Herbert Dudley Wilherell, 


MantUesler. 


Lucerne Austin Wittenmeyer, 




William Fred Wolf, 


Saginaw. East Side. 


Alphonso Calvin Wood, 


Angola, Ind. 


Eugene Charles Worden, 


Grand Rapids. 


Francis Louis Wuriburg, 


Grand Rapids. 


Isidore Ziegler, 


HunHngton, W. Va. 


Edgar L. Zigler, 


Goshen, Ind. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS. 




Earnest Bennett Adams, 


Loi Angele!, CoJ. 


Frank Dale Allen, 


Spoiane, IVash. 


Henry Edward Bodman, Fh.B.. 


Toledo, 0. 


William Morri$ Bresler, 


Bay City. 


William John Coilum, 


Ann Arbor. 


Neville Charles Fisher, A.M., Georgttowii Coll., 


Paris, Ky. 


Carl Lewis Flood, 


Hart. 
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Edivin Charles Goddard Ph B , Ann Arbor. 
Arthur Gregurj Harrison, A B., University of 

New Brum uiik, Fredericlon, Ne-w SrunswieM. 

John Albert Hellenthal, Holland. 

Edward Everett Hindjnan, A B , Indiana Univ., Grand Rapids. 

John Fleming Main, A B , Princeton University, Sealon, III. 

Dwight Elmer Minnis, Taylorville, lU. 

Lewis Allen Nuckols, B.S., Kentucky University, Versailles, Ky. 

Harry Augustus Pounds, Oberlin, O. 

John Sherring Pratt, Teteda. O. 

Eva Stevenson, Ann Arbor. 

Leopold Joseph Uliman, Cleveland, 0. 

Paul Darling Wright, Ph.B., Westfield, N. Y. 

The students named below, enrolled In the Department of I-iterature, 
Science, and the Arts, also pursue studies in the Department of Law. 

Bayard Hoyt Ames, Highlands, Col. 

Frederick Charles Ballard, North Branch. 

Harold Hunker Emmons, Ann Arbor. 

William Henry Hadley, Ann Arbor. 

Edward Hiram Slorra Martin, Chicago, HI. 

Stanley M, Matthews, Escanaba. 

Victor Alphonao (ieorge Murrell, LL.B., Ann Arbor. 

Hervey Montgomery Smith, Bloonuburg, Pa. 

Roland Dare Whitman, Ann Arbor. 
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School of Pharmacy. 



FACULTY. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., J'r^siWen/. 

ALBERT B. PKESCOTT, M.D., LL.D., Bean. 

WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M. 

VOLNEY M. SPALDING, Ph.D. 

OTJS C. JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M. 

PAUL C. FREER,. Ph.D., M.D. 

EDWARD D. CAMPBELL, B.S. 
--ALVTSO B. STEVENS, Ph.C, Secretary. 
' JULIUS O, SCHLOTTERBECK, Ph.D. 

DAVID M. LICHTV, M.S. 

FERRY F. TROWBRIDGE, Ph.B. 

DAVID L. DAVOLL, Ph.C. 



As$ista>its. 
JAMES SEYMOUR, Pii.C. 
HERMAN E.BROWN, B.S. 
ARCHIBALD, CAMPBELL, Ph.B. 



STUDENTS. 

RESIDENT GRADUATES. 



Clarence Henry Baum, Ph.C, 


Danvitte. III. 


Oscar Conrad Diehl, Ph.G., Buffak College of 




Pharmacy, Ph.C, 


Buffalo, N. V. 


James W, T. Knox, Ph.C, Hdder of the Slearns 




Fellowship, 


Ann Arbor. 


James Seymour, Ph.C, 


Ann Arbor. 


Miles Lncius Trowbridge, Ph.C, 


Syrac^ise, JV. V. 


Milton Lyman Trowbridge, Ph.C, 


Syraeme. N. Y. 


Ezra Jones Ware. Ph.C, 


Grand Hapids. 
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UNDERGRADUATES.' 




Ursa S. Abbott, 


Ph.C. 


2S 


Ckarpoil, 0. 


John Newton Adams, 


Ph.C. 




Saull SU. Marie. 


Frederick James Austin, 


Ph,C. 


29 


Ann Arbor. 


Eva Albertie Taylor Bachel 








der, 


Ph.C, 


34 


Saint Charles, Minn. 


John Sell Bachman, 


Ph.C. 


34 




Frederick J. Baringet, 


Ph.C, 


25 


Gould, 0. 


George Woodbury Beisel, 


Ph.C. 


16 


MonrM. 


Evi Dunn Benjamin, 


Ph.C. 


34 


Pgnliac. 


Carl J. Biehl, 


Ph.C. 




Sandusky, 0. 


Walter Henry Blome, 


Ph.C. 




Monroe. 


Norman Taylor Boggess, 


PLC. 


34 


Huntinslen, W. Va, 


Walter Stephen Brooks, 


B.S. 




Caledonia. 


John Henry Brown, 


Ph.C. 


12 


Wilminglon, 0. 


Walter Briggs Cady, Pli.C, 


B.S, 


106 


Ann Arbor. 


Arthur Whiliesey Cannell, 


Ph.C. 




Lansing. 


James William Cobb, 


Ph.C. 


27 


Biratingham. 


Carl Patterson Conn, 


Ph.C, 




Van Wert. 0. 


John Asa Coram, 


Ph.C. 




Springfield, 0. 


Aimie Coulter, 


PI1.C. 




Chicago, III. 


Otis Adams Critchett, 


Ph.C. 


30 


Chicago, III. 


Harry Edwin Douglas, 


Ph.C. 




Paw Pa-,a. 


Edward Cumberford Frank, 


, Ph.C. 




Toledo, 0. 


Henry Hermann Gerkensm. 


jyer. 


Z3 


Toledo, 0. 


Oscar William Gorenflo, 


Ph.C. 


14 


Detroit. 


Edward Sherman Gott, 


Ph.C. 


3" 


Fort Madison, Ta. 


George Elliott Granger, 






Champa ign. 111. 


Nelson Alonzo Hall, 


Ph.C. 




Saull S/e. Marie. 


Thomas Francis llalioran, 


Ph.C. 




Chicago, III. 


Mark BmoherHawes, 


Ph.C. 




Parma. 


Bert Leroy Haydeii, 


Ph.C. 




Canopolis. 


Perley Willis Hickman, 


Ph.C. 


Z4 


Nelsotiz-ille. 0. 


Henry C. Hitchcock, 


B.S. 




Ann Arbor. 


Louis Theodor Wiihelm 








Hogrefe, 


Ph.C. 


27 


Detroit 



^lumD headed Cred 



andldate for a d. 
rofhoarsof wor 
;year,iB96-9J, a 
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Raymond Edward Kanouse 


, Ph.C. 


9 


l/a»u 


William Kremers, 


PLC. 




H and 


John William Lutes, 


Ph.C. 


46 


S km d 


Thomas Ambrose Major, 


B.S. 




Ma» 


Carl Mcttger, 


Ph.C. 




Ifimie^ler. III. 


Leroy Earl Minot, 


Ph.C 




Chicago, III. 


Clara Ella Nichols, 


Ph.C. 


34 


Bench City. 0. 


Walter Adams Nivling, 


Ph.C, 


45 


Sioux Cily, la. 


William Henry Noll, 


Ph.C. 


34 


Fori lVay»c, Ind. 


Floyd A. Northrop, 


Ph.C. 




Norlkiiille. 


Elraer Albert Phillips. 


Ph,C. 




SindairviUe, N. Y. 


Ernest Tracy Pettis, 


Ph.C. 




Peloskey. 


S. Agnes Rich, 


Ph.C. 


31 


Traverse City. 


Sara Esther Riehter, 


Ph.C. 


34 


Belkany, Mv. 


Edgar Schiller, 


Ph.C. 




Ida Grove, la. 


Henry Philip Schmidt, 


Ph.C. 




Anatortes, Wash. 


Caroline Barbara Service, 


Ph.C. 




Ann Arbor. 


Leonard Short. 


Ph,C. 




Manistee. 


LaVerne-Ward Spring, 


Ph.C. 




Coldwaler. 


Alice M. Stevens, 


Ph.C, 


17 


Enansville, Wis. 


Harry Schelllious Stoddard, 


, Ph.C. 


34 


Mmroe. 


Amos Dorwin Stui^is, 


Ph.C. 


44 


Sturgis. 


Daniel George Sullivan, 


Ph.C, 




Hokfoke, Mass. 


Will Earl Sullivan, 


Ph.C. 




Owosso. 


Burton Allen Sweet, 


B.S. 




Carson Ctly. 


Herbert Eugene Taber, 


Ph.C. 




West Kingston, R. I. 


Roys J. Van Licvv, 


Ph.C. 




Port Huron. 


Arthur Fowler Viekery, 


B.S, 




Char lo tie. 


Charles Linden Wagner, 


Ph.C. 




South Brooklyn. 0. 


Charles Franklin Watkjns, 


Ph.C. 


44 


Reed Cily. 


Oscar Charles Wheeler, 


Ph-C. 


25 


Ann Arbor. 


Sam Herman Zimmerman. 


PLC. 




Helena. Mon. 
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Homoeopathic Medical College. 



FACULTY. 
JAMES B. ANGELL, I.L.D., Prisideni. 
WILiJliRT B. HINSDALE, M.S.. M.D., Deaa. 
OSCAR LESEURE. M.D. 
ROY S. COPELAND, M.D., Secretary. 
MVRON H. PARMELEE, M.D. 
WILLIS A. DEWEY, M.D. 
SUMNER G. BUSH, M.D. 



STUDENTS. 

RESIDENT GRADUATES. 

Ernest Nysseiis, M.D., Um-oersily of Brussels, Bniiseh, Bdgiu. 
Charles Armand Rabethge, U.H. Jefferson Med- 
ical College, All Arior. 
"fMurraj' Maywood Sear.s, M.D., Ann Arbor. 

FOURTH VEAR STUDENTS. 



William Grant Decker, 






Detroit, 


Albert Jeremiah Elliott, 






Uhirlon, Pr-avinc. 


Cornelia Frances Kerr, 






Jnn Arboi 


Charles Martin Steele, 






Buchanan. 


Leonard Herbert Stewar 


1, Ph.B. 


, Kalam 


azoo Coll., Ann Arior 
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THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. 



John Newton Babcock, 
Joseph Harris Bali, 
Raymond Alfred Clifford, 
Ernest Bigelow Maynard, 
Charles Augustus Montague, 
Clarence Augustus Schimansky, 
Samuel Porter Tuttie, 
Marion Wells, 



Bay City. 

Wadsworth, 0. 
South BirliH, Mass. 
Buchanan. 
Sandusky, 0. 

Garbutt, N, Y. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 



Russell E. Atchison, 
William Alfred Crandall, LL,B 
Robert Lloyd Johnson, 
William Witry Jungels, 
Dean Went worth Myers, 
Harry Melvin Piper, 
Paul Thompson, 
Tisdale Sartoris Walker, 
Charles Edward Wehrie, 
Floyd Edward Westfall, 



Toledo, O. 

Vassar. 
Dubuque, la. 
Muir. 

Denver, Ind. 
Lapeer. 
Salem. 



FIRST Y 



Bertram Franklin Bailey, 
William Henry Belknap, 
Artemaa Briggs, 
Stephen R. Chase, 
Gilbert A. Cotton, 
George Allen Davies, 
Nellie Duroy, 
Mina Bianca Gault, 
Paul Eoer Norman C 
Scott Eraser Hodge, 
Mae Joyce, 
tJohn Joslyn Kelley, 
James McKee, 
Frances Jane Millard. 
Charles Madison Mooney, 
Harry Darwin Obert, 






Buck man 
Greenville 

Saginaiii, East Side. 
Chelsea. 
Grand Sapids. 
Warren, Pa. 
Sandusky, O. 



Daw, 



■■,Pa. 



Waterman, HI. 



Plym. 



■.th. 



Zudington. 

Ijiingsburg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
iVheelersiur 
Ann Arbor. 



O. 
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William Colfax Roberts, B.S., Uni'v. of Nebraska, Normal, Neb. 

Joseph Scheidler, Owosso. 

Fred James Sober, Salem. 

Pauline Bundell Wilson, Ann Arbor. 

Erie Brice Woodward, Lincoln, Neb. 
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College of Dental Surgery. 



FACULTY. 
JAMES E. ANGELL, l.L.T}., President. 
JONATHAN TAPT, U.B.,I>.D.S,, Dean. 
JOHN A. WATLING, D.D.S. 
WILLIAM H. DORRANCE, D,D,S. 
NEI.VILLE S. HOFF, D.U.S. 
FREDERICK G, NOVY, Sc.D., M.D. 
G. CARL HUBER, M.D. 
SIMON M. YUTZY, M.D. 
DAVID M. LICHTY, M.S. 
LOUIS P. HALL, D.D.S. 
PERRY F. TROWBRIDGE, Pk.B. 
CYRENUS G. DARLING, M.D, 



Demonstrators and Assistant, 
ALLISON W. HAIDLE, D.D.S. 
FRANK E. LOGAN. 



STUDENTS. 




SENions. 








William Henry Baker, 


Ballon. 


Clare George Bales, 


Elsie. 


Elmer Isaac Bdstle. 


Buchanan, 


James Carroll Blair, 


Toledo, 0. 


Harry Earl Blunt, 


Ann Arbor. 


Henry William Charles Bfideclcer, B.S., 


New Vori, N. y. 


Ernest Edward Bubb, 


Gloucester, England. 


June Alice Burr, 


Bangor, Me. 


Thomas Edward Carmody. 






Grand Havin. 
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College of Dental Surgery. 



Guy Henry Dennis, 
Albert luJius DuBois, 
Arthur Benton Dutch, 
George Daniel Edgar. 
Henry Christopher Fiebig, 
Frank Russell Fletcher, 
John E. Graham, 
Seiwyn Sumner Greeley, 
Albert Benjamin Gieen, 
Grant Simon Hadley, 
Clark Warner Hill, 
Louis Richards Moelzle, 
Harry Sanburn Holmes, 
Samuel Wesley Honey, 
Fred Holloway Hood, 
Frank Ward Howlett, 
Samuel William Hussey, 
Wendell Howard Johnson. 
Fred William Joslin, ; 

Byron Linzie Kesler, 
Frederick John Klein, Jr., 
Gustavus Eugene Kuhl, 
Frank D wight Loomis, 
Kennith McKay, 
Frank Thomas McNamara, 
Roland Sweetland Mitchell, 
Blaine Bowman Pettit, 
William Racine Punnort, 
Carlos WaJler PuH, 
Oloff Wellington Randal!, 
Albert Jesse Reed, 
Dessie Brown Robertson, 
John Millon Rosenthal, 
Samuel Kane Scharlolt, 
Arthur Walker Schurtz, 
Charles Elsworth Sheldon, 
Charles Lindsley Sitzer, 
Luman Reed Slawson, 
James Curtis Snook, 
Charles Clifford Stone, 
Delmer Willis Stoup, 
Daniel Templar, 



La Salle. III. 
Neenah, Wis. 



Grand Sapids. 

Cadillac. 

Waterloo, Ind. 
Waterman, III. 
Pinckney. 
mikdale. 
Ann Arbor. 



Cari, 



I, Me. 



Mitchell, Ont. 
Kome. 

MendoH, O. 
AUiance, O. 
Big Rapids. 
Salina, Utah. 
Detroit. 
Maachesler, 
Helena, Mon. 
Midland. 

Ann Arbor. 
Si. Louis, 

Saginaw, West Side. 
Ann Arbor. 
Port Huron. 
Saginaw, East Side. 
McConnelsviUe, O. 
Fart Wayne, Ind. 
SteubenviUe, O. 
Cos/ien, Ind. 

Bay City. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Carson City, 
ypsilanli. 
Woodstock, Out. 
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*Gec.ige Dielerich Tienken, 


AVrf«/.r, 


Edward Leonard Vaile. 


Rocielle. lU. 


Ernest Percy Van Kieek, 


Ann Arbor. 


James Norman Vodrey, Jr., 


East Liverpool, 0. 


Harry Douglas Waison, 


Grand Rapids. 


Albert Joseph Wil danger, 


Flint. 


Albert John Wolfert, 


Toledo, 0. 


JUNIORS. 






Edward John Anderson, 


Maidstone, England. 


Roy Archbold, 


Decatur, Ind. 


Arthur Alberl Baker, 


Wocdville. 


Alfred Baldwin, 


Frovidtnce, R. I. 


Richard E. Bloomer, 


Xeilhsliurg, III. 


Walter Herbert Bowman, 


Toledo. O. 


Lyman Smith Brown, 


Hudson. 


Francis Charles Castell, 


Fontiac. 


Wesley Alonzo Chamberlain, 


Muskegon. 


John Franklin Coniev. 


Dexter. 


James Roy Davis, 


Ann Arbor. 


James Barnard Doyle, 


Grand Rapids. 


Robert Norman Forbes, 


Centre Lisle, JV. Y. 


Percy Robert Glass, 


Cadillac. 


Claude Charles Goodes, 


mm. 


Richard Bertram Hamilton, 


Detroit. 


John T. Hardy, 


Alpena. 


Harold Martin Ilerton, 


Witliamslon. 


Robert Brown Howeil, 


Pkiladelphia, Pa. 


Bessie Hutchinson, 


Ann Arbor. 


Ulysses Simpson Jeffs, 


Roekland. 


George Norman Kimball, 


Port Gamble, Wash. 


Alexander H. Kinmond, 


Saintjohns. 


Marc Anthony Kroupa, 


Mapleton. 


Carl Hans Lebert, 


Stuttgart, Germany. 


Herbert Edgar Lehr, 


Marine, III. 


James McMillan Loudon, 


Traverse City. 


Chalmers J. Lyons, 


Ml. Pleasant. 


Harry Brown McMillan, 


Grand Rapids. 


Edwin KirkhuEf Medler, 


Sault Ste. Marie. 


Stephen A. D. Merchant. 


Ifarlan, Ind. 


James Weston Miner.l. 


Battle Creek: 
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CoUeg€ of Dental Surgery. 



Guy Raymond Palmer, 
Clarence Edward Pease, 
Leslie Ward PlatI, 
Lester George PlatI, 
'J'honiaB Cronipton Reid, 
John Martin Rich, 
Fred Evart Robinson, 
Claude Burns Roe, 
Kaiph Jay Roper, 
John Henry Setiler, 
Philip Roper Smith, 
John William Smoots, 
Arthur Byron Snow, 
Joseph Bishop Stewart, 
John Howard Stofflet, 
Atthur Milton Sweet, 
Daniel Michael Thompson, 
'l'l:omas Budd Van Horne, 
Harry Melviiie VJel, 
Philip Ernesi Waugh, 
Oliver Wilson White, 
Albert CroBwell Wilson 
Beitha Mae Wooin 
Lewis Uenison Z ncke 

'Jhe follow na student en oiled 
Surgery, is also pursu ng tud e as 
Dental Surge } 

Joseph Trower Davies, 



Mies. 

Lapeer. 

Horito, 



!, Wis. 



Trout Creek. 

Jamestown, N. Dak, 
Vandalia. 
Rush/on. 

Ckesaning. 
New York, AT. Y. 
VUksbitrg. 
Providence, R. I. 
Detroit. 
Franilin, O. 

Cedar Falls, /a. 
Chatham, Ont. 



William John Allan, 
Arthur Eugene Alther, 
Violor Emmet Bedford, 
Ilellmuth Philip Binzel, 
Clarence Henry Burton, 
Francis Lawrence Busch, 
Will Chauney Butler, 
Joseph M. Caitwright, 
Frank Popham Cattermole, 
Carroll Flood Chase, 
Walter James Cook, 



Calumet 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Delainare, O. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Detroit. 
Marqaette. 
WiUiannton. 

East Liverpool, 0. 



Smyrn 
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Lavern Otis Gushing, 
Joseph Eugene Dickey, 
Ignalius Michael Duffy, 
Ernest Eugene EUsworth, 
Amos Charles Erdman, 
Loran Scott Fleming, 
Paul Rytson Furlong, 
lames Roy Furraan, 
John Edwin Gilbert, 
■fHugh Thomas Gundry, 
Henry William Harvey, 
Claude Elton Hathaway, 
Perry Franklin Hines, 
Rene Melvin Hitchcock, 
Stanley A. Homing, 
Richard John Huyck, 
Carl August Leonard Johnson, 
tWilliam Webster Kimmel, 
Herbert Charles King, 
Wilfred Douglas Kirk, 
Jay William Kline. 
Frederick Ross Kriwitz, 
William George Law, 
James Clay Lowrie, 
Charles Levingston McKinnis, 
Charles Thomas McMurray, 
William Chase Macy, 
Sidney Martin. 
George Henry Mengel, 
Earl Merritt, 
Glenn Lowel Merritt, 
Benjamin John Miller, 
Charles Jeremiah Miller, 
Hugh Bowling Miller, 
John Miller. 

Robert Washington Miller, 
George Ethelbert Morden, 
Archibald Lindsley Muir, 
Fred ClUton Orvis, 
Harry Ch antler Orvis, 
Charles Mason Owen, 
Arthur Thomas Paull, 
Sidney Dale Peters, 



jinn Arior. 

Vsndalia. 

Alma, Mo. 

Sai, Zncfli, Ca!. 

West Chelmsferd, Mass, 

CadUlac. 

Sterling. 

Grand Blanc. 

Warden. 

Ionia. 

Napa, Cal. 

Chatham, Ont. 

Decatur. 

Bloominglon, III. 

KendaUville, Ind. 

I/haia. 

Kskomo, Ind. 

Conslanline. 

KendaltviUe, Ind. 

Flint. 

Detroit. 

Nashville. 

West Fikhbtirg, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 



!.0. 



Wiiliamsmlle. 
Dubuque, la. 
Negaunee. 

SaginajB, East Side 

Calumel. 

North Benton. O. 

Ann Arbor. 

Grand Kapids. 

Pott Huron. 

Fort Huron. 

Toledo, O. 

Calumet. 

Flat Foci. 
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College of Dental Surgery. 



William John Polglase, 


Alloi,^^. 


William SaLterlee Poller, Jr., 


BiUlle Creek, 


Court land Rutledge Price, 


HicksvUU, 0. 


Francis Edwin RenkenberKCr, 


Cohiaihiana, O. 


George Maymott Richardson, 


Ckatkam, On/. 


Ray Donald Robinson, 


Trout Crssk. 


Erwin Albert Salisbury. 


Ann Arbor. 


Earl Winfield Sanford, 


Clifford. 


Samuel Joseph Scott, 


Rio, Wh. 


Edraund Harold Shannon, 


Tara, Onl. 


Harrv William Sheldon, 


Chatham. Ont. 


John Floyd So.tore, 


Detroit. 


Flora Mae Spoie, 


West Bay City. 


Clifford Fiiiley Slipp, 


Toledo, 0. 


Harrison Andrew Stites, A.B., 


. flillsdak Collige, Camdm. 


Marvin Victor Swift, 


Ann Arbor. 


Archibald Thompson, 


Iron Bridge, Ont. 


Elbert James Tower, 


JoHia. 


Loren Starritt Treat, 


Stuart, la. 


Edward Norman Trenholm, 


Coaliceoke, Province of Quebec 


Fred Marcus Washburn, 


Per-y, N. K 


Dudley Welch, 


Franklin Centre, Province of Quebec. 


Benjamin Warren Wells, 


SasiKaw, We J Side. 


Chauncev Clifton Weseott, 


Grand Rapids. 


Forrest Lvinan Williams, 


Lildinsloli. 


Frank De Wilt Wilson, 


Loda, III. 


Charles Augustus Wise, 


Kalamazoo. 


Alvin Oleon Wright, 


milisler, Cat. 
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Summer Schools, 1896, 



In the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and in the 
Department of Law. 



Deparlmint of Medicine and Surge 
i, Homceopalhic Medical College: 

Charles Wallace Adams. A.B 
Romanzo Colfax Adams, a, 
Hannah MatHda Anderson, 
Marv JoSEphine Anderson, a, 
Nellie Florence Anderson, a, 
Harry Bellinger Andrus, 
William Eugene Adolphus A 
Anna Mary Baker, a, 
Bertha Emily Barber, a, 
Ida Leora Barber, a, 
Arthur Stanley Bayne, 
Irving MeCoullough Bean, e, 
Mark Brewer Beattie, e, 
Rudolph Best, n, 
Lilian Marion Bigham, a, 
Eiton Pope Biliings, A.B., 
Georgiana Cleis Blunt, a, 
Joseph Christian Boldt, 
Wilbur Pardon Bowen, a, 
AloysiuE Bradley, 
John Johnson Brewer, a, 
Mary Ellen Biitlen, 
Stiallon Dululh Brooks, A.B 



Viiiuni, la. 
Nask-aUle. 
Bari/e Criek. 
Terre Halite, Ind. 
Norwalk, 0. 
Grand Rapids. 
LaSslk. III. 
Mihvatibee, Wis. 
Ann Arbor. 
Daviiipari, la. 
Ann Arbor. 
Grand Rapids. 

MiUtown, Ind. 
Ypsilanti. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Romeo. 
Lexington, Ky. 
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324 Summer Schools, i8g6. 


Archibald Brown, a. 




Pontiac. 


George Clement Brown, A,B., Northern 




Indiana Unhiersily, I, 




Dennison. 


Ralph M, Brown, 




Troy, 0. 


Roy Wilcos Brown, e. 




Genesee, III. 


Thomas Lafayette Brunk, B.S„ 


Cornell Univ.. 


Chicago, III. 


MiUon G. Bryant, /, 




Hudson. 


Benjamin Franklin Buck, A.B., 




Auilin, III. 


Fanny Burnham, 




Saginaw, East Sidt. 


Maude Burrows, 




Detroit. 


Joseph Wallace Busch, *, 




Marquette. 


Orma Filch Butler, a. 




Ann Arbor. 


Francis Elmore Cady, 




Chicago, III. 


Walter Briggs Cady, Ph.C, p. 




Ann Ardor. 


Spencer Peter Carmichaei,Ph.B. 


, Lafayette Call, a 


, LeKoy. N. Y. 


William Ransom Carpenter, a. 




Iron Mountain. 


Edith Marie Case, 




Manchester. 


Edward Burns Caulkins, a. 




Detroit. 


Walter Marion Chandler, /. 




Dallas, Tex. 


Charles Glenn Church, m. 




Maryiville, 0. 


Addie Melvina Clark, 




Holland. 


RufuB Wheelright Clark, Jr., a. 




Detroit. 


Wiley H. Clifton, 




Aberdeen, Miss. 


Carolyn Belle Cline, a. 




West Branch. 


Harrison SIner Colhurn, 




Cle'oeland, 0. 


Rufus Ivory Cole, B.S., 




Peru, III. 


Caroline Colver, m. 




Ann Ardor. 


Willis Gurdon Cook, 




Grand Blanc. 


Sarah Cornwall, 




Smith Moline, III. 


'Faust Franklin Crampton, t. 




Monroe. 


John Robert Crouse, a. 




Foster ia, 0. 


Adah Curtiss, 




Qwosso. 


Herbert Allan Dancer, B.L„ /, 




Ann Arbor. 


Joseph T rower Davies, tn. 




Battle Creet. 


Charles Baker Davis, e. 




Ann Arbor. 


Lawrence Bowen Davis, 




Indianapolis, Ind. 


William Bellows Decker, A,B., 


a. 


Battle Creek. 


Oscar Conrad Diehl, Ph.G., Buffalo Colligi of 




Pharmacy, V^.CP, 




Buffalo. N. y. 


Louise Frances Dodge, a. 




Adrian. 


J. Arthur Dratz, 




Muskegon. 


James Arthur Durrent, m. 




Dickinson, N. Dak. 


John Phelps Everett, 




Grass Lake. 
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Phoebe Fairchild, 


Owosso. 


Thaddeus Loomis Farnham, <■, 


Green Oai. 


Charles Henry Farreli, a. 


Dexter. 


Adelbert Howard Finney, 


Cleveland, 0. 


Dora Clementine Fisher, a. 


Ann Arbor. 


Orleana Amanda Fisher, EX., 


Abilene, Kaa. 


William H. Foreman, 


Petersburg, Ind. 


Oliver D. Frederick, B.S., Wist Chester Norm 


al 


School, a. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Donald Fuller, 


Detroit. 


John Clatk Galbraith, 


Detroit. 


Arthur Ernest Gale, m. 


Haverhill. Mais. 


Julia Emma Gettemy, 


Molini, III. 


Edwin Charles Goddard, Ph.B., /, 




Mary Alice Goddard, a. 


Ann Arbor. 


Reuel Raymond Neil Gould, 




Frederick Dexter Green, A.B., 


Detroit. 


Clarence Wilson Greene, 


Iron Mountain. 


Robert McKay Greenshields. m. 


Romeo. 


Roy Mitchell Hardy, a. 


Waterloo, 111. 


William Page Harlow, m. 


DeealHr. 


David N.Harper,/, 


Milford. 


Norman Follelt Harrlman, a. 


Ann Arbor. 


Jerome Benjamin Harrington, 


Watseia, III. 


Archie Lee Harris, e. 


Orange, Mass. 


John Longsvforth Heffernan, LL.B., 


Marquette, 


Thomas Bravais Henry, a. 


Indepindenie, Kan. 


Alden Hicks, 


Scolfnilk. III. 


Jessie Roberta Holderby, a. 


Ann Arbor. 


Charles Morton Hosmer, 


Maryville, Mo. 


Willard Hunter Hutchings, B.L., w. 


Leslie. 


William Eugene Hutt, e. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 


Arthur Mastick Hyde, a. 


Princeton, Mo. 


Fred Levris Ingraham. LL.B., 


Alalia. 


Walter Irvin, 


North Manchestir. 


Frederick Charles Irwin, B.S., 


Grass Lake. 


Lambert Lincoln Jackson, a. 


Ypsilanti. 


Teresa Maria Johnson, 


New London, Conn. 


Amanda Wall Jones, 


Sandstone. 


OrvilleKiger Jones, ^ 




Charles Wolcott Kent, a. 


Kalamazoo. 


John Clark Ketcham, 


Nashville. 


John David Kilpatrick, a. 


New Castle, Wyo. 
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Summer Schools, 



Ann Eliza Kimball, a. 


Detroit. ■ 


Harriet Rebecca Kirby, 


Columbus, 0. 


Horace Kilchel, a. 


Cold-waler. 


Grace Lord Lamb, a. 


Erie, Pa. 


Helen Rose Lang, 




GoMlieb Albert Lange, 


Dalian, O. 


Walter Napoleon Langell, /, 


Saint Clair. 


Eugene LaRoB-e, A.B., 


Webberville. 


Huron Willis Lawson, B.S., Mkk. Agr. Coll., 




Mary Frances Leach, B.S., 


South Badley, Mass. 


Frederick Augustus Leas, a. 


Ann Arbor. 


Carl Hans Lebert, d. 


Stuttgart. Germany. 


David M. Levy, 


Cindanati, 0. 


Peter M. Lippert, 


Zaiiipasas, Tex. 


John LoefBer, a. 


Ciase. 


lierbert Norton LoomJs, 


Nnv Havea, Conn. 


WiUiamLewisLove, f. 


Deti-Bit. 


Elwin Oscar Loveland, 


Palmer. 


Albert Lynch, 


Plmhing. 


Andrew J. Lynd, /, 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Lida McBride, 


Ludlow, Ay. 


Lewis Wilson McCandless, a. 


Prescalt. Arie. 


George Alvin McGee, 


Stony Creek. 


.Anna Thorne McLauclilan, a. 


Chiea£0. III. 


Simon Samuel Mac Kenzie, 


Caledonia, JV. V. 


Wilfred Hamilton Manwarren, B.S., 


Battle Creek. 


Jesse Krekore Harden, A.B., Dartmouth Coll., «,. 


New Boston, A'. H. 


Fernando Wood Martin, B.S., Chaddock Colleec 




Ph.D., .Syracuse Uaiversity, 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Mason G. Martin, 


Carson City. 


Esther Hewitt Marsh, A.B., Alma Collegs, 




Llda Janette Meredith, 


Rochester, Ind. 


Junius Lathrop Meriam, A.B., Ober/in College, 


Randolph, 0. 


Mary Barbara Meyer, 


Sagina7v, West Side. 


Charies W. Mickens, 


Crystal Falls. 


Frances Jane Millard, k. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Frances Winifred Miller, a. 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Wade Millis, /, 


Addison. 


Morris Wadsworth Montgomery, a. 


Lansing. 


Stanley Dudley Montgomery, 


Lansing. 


William Raymond Morley, 


Dalil, New Mexico. 


Ella Louise Morion, a. 


Chelsea. 


Thomas Alvin Neal, a. 


Ann Arbor, 
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James Carlton Nelson, A.B,, Hanovir Coll., A.M.. 




ibid.. 




PrineiloH. 


Edith Newhall, 




Slurgis. 


Horace Newhart, A.B., DarfmautA CoUfge. m. 


New U!m, Minn. 


James Tainter Noble, 




Rice Lake, Wis. 


William James O'Biien, A.6., Detroit Collige, a. 


Detroit. 


Jesse Francis Orton, A.B., A.M., Co 


mill Univ., I, 


, Ann Arbor. 


Clinton Samuel Osbotn, a. 




Grand Rapids. 


Ralph Hugh Page, a. 




Chicago. III. 


William Park. 




Carlton, Minn. 


John Leon Parker, a, 




Charles City, la. 


Andrew Paton. 




Ann Arbor. 


Jane Amanda Ferine, 




Detroit. 


Nathan S. Poller, a, 




Jackson. 


Herberl Freebarn Prescotl, a. 




Ann Arbor. 


Charles Marvin Preston, e. 




Detroit. 


Frank Paine Ramsey, Ph.G., College of Pkarmaty 




ofNorlkern Indiana, 




Delta, 0. 






Chicago, III. 


Herbert Matleson Rich, a, 




MiddltviUe. 


William Harrison Rippey, <■, 




Stargis. 


Louise Lunsford Loving Roberts, a. 




Ann Arbor. 


GeorRiana Grace Robinson, 




SaItU Creek. 


Charles Leland Rooks, 




Salt Lake City, UM. 


Curt Rosenow, a. 




Peoria, III. 


James Joseph Rvan, 




Colana, 111. 


Frank Prather Sadler, A.B., /, 




Grove City, HI. 


Andrew Jackson Sawyer, Jr., /, 




Ann Arbor. 


James Harvey Sawyer, <, 




Ludington. 


Murray Seligman Schloss, a. 




Detroit. 


Joseph Frank Schroeder, 




Calumet. 


Bruno Lyonel Schuster, a. 




Milwaukee, Wis. 


Linn Walker Searles, /, 




Ann Arbor. 


Henry Mortimer Senter, m. 




Houghton. 


Charles Simons, a. 




Detroit. 


Kate Chapman Slater, Ph.B., Alma 


Collise, 


Monroe. 


Clara Lucretia Smith. 




Ho^vell. 


Lora Avery Smith. 




Denver, Col. 


James Curtis Snook, d. 




Soscthanipton, England. 


Chauneey Elmer Spicer, 




Joliet, III. 


Chilton Rupert Stearns, 






Karl KrenUell Stevens, a. 




Saginaw, East Side. 


Eva Stevenson, /. 




Ann Arbor. 
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Summer Schools, j8q6. 



Joseph Bishnp Stewart, d, 
KaChrine Mitchell Slewart, u, 
George Chickering Stone, a, 
Orno Dale Strong, a, 
Miio Jasper Sweet, a, 
Mary Maclean Thompson, a, 
T. Letitia Thompson, a. 



Lillian Medor 



.mpkin 



Sidney Beach Tremble, a. 
Die Hector Trowbridge, a, 
I^opold Joseph Ullman, I, 
Sylvia Sanders Videtto, a. 
Francis Allen Wagner. 
George Wagner, Ph.C, 
Peter Ward, 

Agnes Mary Warren, Ph.B., 
George Alfred Waterman, 
William Isaac Whilaker,]w, 
Mary Blanche While, m, 
Roland Dare Whitman, a, 
Allan Sisson Whitney, A.B., 
Eva Amelia Wier, 
Robert Dwiglit Wilson, m, 
Katherine D. Wiltsie, Ph.B.. 
John David Wombacher, a, 
Clara Wommelsdotff, 
Ella WommeU&rff, 
Elbert Wooil, A.B.. Olivet G 
Edna Ella Woodham?, 
Thomas Robei t Woodrow. a 
Matilda Woods. 
Walter Heman Woods, t, 
John Edward Worden, m, 
Harvey Yeanian, /, 
Elizabeth Zahner, a. 



Neto York, N. V. 
Lake Linden. 
Saeinaiv, West S 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Ann Arbor. 
Fontiac. 
Saranac. 
Bay City. 
Marshall 
Ann Arbor. 
Cleveland. O. 
Ann Arbor. 



Deca. 
Law, 



?, Ann. 



Oiehea. 
Chicago, m. 
Ann Arbor. 
Saginaw. East Side. 
Mason Ciiy. la. 
Medway, Mass. 
Detroit. 
Peoria, III 
Sandiis/!y, O. 
Sandusiy. O. 
Saint Loaii: 
Detroit. 
Ann Arbor. 
Rapid Ci/y. S. Dai. 
Ann Arbor. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Henderson, Ky. 
Saginaw, East Side. 
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Summary of Students. 



DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 

Holders of Fellowships 2 

Resident Graduates ....... 74 

♦Candidates for an Advanced Degree, enrolled in other de- 
partments ........ 5 

Gradiwtes Studying in AbsinSia .....; 

Uudergraduates: 

Candidates for a Degree ...... 996 

Students not Candidates tor a Degree . . , 187^1269 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 

Resident Graduates ....... 5 

Graduates Studying in Absintia ..... 3 

Undergraduates 276— 284 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Resident Graduates ....... 6 

Fourth Year Students 71 

Third Year Students 53 

Second Year Students 13S 

First Year Students ....... 140 

♦Students enrolled in the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts: 

Third Year Studentin Medicine 1 

Second Year Students in Medicine .... 11 

First Year students in Medicine iz 

♦Students enrolled in the School of Pharmacy: 

First Year Students In Medicine .... 2 
♦Students enrolled in the College of Dental Surgery; 

Third Year Student in Medicine . . . . i 

Second Year Students in Medicine .... 2 — 477 
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330 Summary of Students. 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

Resident Graduates u 

Third Year Students ....... 51 

Second Year Students 200 

First Year Sludents ....... 294 

Special Students . . . . . . 19 

•Sludents enrolled in the Department of Literature, Science, 

and the Arts 9— 5S4 

SCHOOL OF PHARIMACY. 

Resident Graduates 7 

Undergraduates: 

Candidates for a Degree ...... 63 

Sludents not Candidates for a Degree .... 2 — 72 

HOMSOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Resident Graduates ....... 3 

Fourth Year Students 5 

Third Year Students S 

Second Year Students ....... 10 

First Year Sludents 21— 47 

COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

Seniors 5g 

Juniors -;& 

Freshmen 82 

*Student enrolled in the Department of Literature, Science, 

and the Arts I — 198 

2931 

Deduct for names counted more than once . 53 

Total, exclusive of Summer Schools . . 2878 

SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 1896. 

In Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts . 199 

In Department of Law 25 — 224 

■f Deduct for students enrolled in 1896-7 in some de- 
partment of the University ..... J27 — 97 

Grand total 2975 

fKot included in ihc Suniinary by Suies. 
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Summary by States and by Departmenis. 33 

SUMMARY BY STATES AND BY DEPARTMENTS. 



Soulh Dakota 



New Meii 
Oklahoma 
South Can 
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Summary by States and by Departments. 
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Officers of University Alumni 
Associations. 



FOR THE YEAR i 



DEPARTMENT OF 

President ' 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Director 

Director 



IE, i 



:iENCE, AND THE ARTS. 



Preddent 

lEt Vice-President 

2d Vice-President 

3d Vice-President 

4th Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 



President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 



WtI.I.UM J. COCKEH 

Louis P. Jucej.vn 
James M. Crosbv 
Victor H. Lane 
John D. Hibsard 
Walter S. Perry 
Joseph R. McLaughlin 
Henrv B, Pattengill 
loHN O. Reed 
it Theodore R. Chase 

department of medicine and 
Edmund A.Christian 
G. Cahi, Hober 
Mary W. Williams 
George M, Hull 
Homer E. Safford 
Victor C. Vaughan 
Cyrenus G. Darling 

department of law 

Thomas M. Coo ley 
Elias F. Johnson 
Jerome C. Knowlton 



'69 fliiHaH. 
'59 Lansing. 

ind Rapids. 
'74 Adrian. 
'87 Ckiiago, in. 
'61 Ann Arbor. 

Lansing. 

Detroil. 

SURGERY. 

Ponliac. 

Ealon Rapids, 
ypsilanli. 



Ann Ardor. 

'90 Ann Arbor, 

Ann Arbor. 



SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

Charles C. Sherrard '90 Detroit. 
Frederick H. Nickerson '93 Creenivick, O. 
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334 Officers of University Alumni Associations. 

2d Vice-President LILLIAN M. Geddes '93 Boston, Mass. 

3d Vice-President Clahence G. Stone '77 Detroit. 

Recording Secretary Louis J. Spenker 'S? Toledo. 0. 
Corresponding) 

Secretary and f WALLACE Palmer 'go Ann Arbor. 

Treasurer ) 

HOMSOPATHrC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

President John M. Lee '78 Rochester, N. Y. 

Vice-President EknesT A. Clahk 'go Ann Arbor. 

Secretary Nelson W. Chamberlain '92 Los Angeles, Cat. 

Treasurer FkeD J, Peck 'gi Ansouia, Conn. 

COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGEflY. 

President Louis P. Hall '8g Ann Arbor. 

Vice-President EthelWVN PHILLIPS 'gj IVigan, Englavd. 

Secretary and ) ALLISON W. Haidle '92 Ann Arbor. 
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Board of Control of Athletics. 



PROFESSOH. JEROME C. KNOWLTON, Prisi 
PHOKESSOft ALBERT H. PATTENGII.L. 
Professor ANDREW C. McLAUGHLlN. 
Professor GEORGE W. PATTERSON, Jr. 
Dr. JAMES B. FITZGERALD. 

J. Deforest eichards, &f™/ary. 

ISADORE L. HILL. 
WILLIAM W. HUGHES. 
ALATON L. C. ATKINSON. 
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General Index. 



Acadtmk Year, B. Bacleriolngy. Insimciion in, 87, 119, 150. 
AcDuslke, Instruclionln, Sn, 135, 136, 16S. 134, m, lUS, IH», 'JUK. 222. 

Adams-JeweH CoJlectipn, 25. Bagley CoHeclion of Medallions, 28. 

AdnirHltv Uw, lusiiudion ti>, 172. Bardvin L«tuti», 81. 

Admission Condiliuiu, Rula concem- Beal-Stcere CDllecllons.24, 25, 26. 

InK, 110, H". IBS. Biblit«raphy. Insimcilon In, 78. 

AdiDlsiiloi., kequirementE for: BlDlogy, Degree ii>, 104. 

lnCollt™DfDenlalSu^rv,ai5. Biolosy, Insiniciion in, Bl, 83, 93, 9), 

In Department of EneEnttring, 120. -Hi. 

In Depaiinieiit of Uw, IVI. Board, Cost oF, 37. 

In Uepanmenl of Liieralure, Science, Board of Conltol of Atliletics, 33, 335. 

andlheAm,$4. Board of RcgenU, 8, 21. 

In Dipanmeni of Medicine and Sur- Botanical Collecdon, 21. 

Eery; 117 Botanical Laboratory, 29. 

In Graduate ejchool, I U. Botany, Instniclion in, 91. 184, 222. 

Id Homteopalhic Medical College, 101. Bolany, Regniremeni for Admission, «, 

In School of Pharmacy, IRi>. 4.1, A, m, I4H, IHl, 11^, 2ua, 

A.vaxced Standing. Ajmis^on to, 4."), Btihi Bequest, :22. 

I*), 4B, m, [m, I9ii, au7. Bohl Law Library, 174. 

A'aeb a. Instruction in. 79, ^^2>^, MB, 220. Burtoit Scholatship, 109. 
A&ebra, RejuireiDcal fi>r Admission, 41, 

til. UK, IIB, iSI, I9i, 2 «. Calcnliia, Instruction in, 79. 80, 126, 135, 
Alumni Assodatlmu, OBicen of, 333, 2:;i>. 

Alumni Day,tl. Cei^llicaHs of Attendance, 173. 

AniH Uerl^riun., 25. Chemical Laboratories, M, VA, 202. 

Abalyiic Geometry. Imtrucdon in, 79,80, Chemislry, Degree in. Il)j. 

i2e. 1^,220, Qiemisiry.liulmction in, 82,81, 128, 13*1, 
Anstomicat Uboratory, 1.55. 302. I4!l, JSD, ISl, ISU. 185, 136, 198,199. 

Anatomical Museum, IM, ail. 9UK.2(W.3]0, 22 ,222. 

Anatomy, InBtmclion in, 81. 95. 96, 119, Chemisuy. Mnaeum of, 2S. 

IS , 51, 198, I9!l, 2ti8, 2'«1. Chemistry, Requirement for Admission, 
AngloSanon, Intlnictionin,e«, 67, 219. IX 44, 122, i2». 

Anrouncements for 1H97-9I(, 6. Chlc^o Alumni Medal, Si. 

Anruil Fee, Sfl. Chinese Exhihi., & 

Arab c, Insltuctlon in. liO. Choral Union.SJ. 

Archieologica1Col1ccdon,26. Christian Association. 31. 

Arithmoi^, 'Requirement £»- AdmiEwm, Civil Authorities, Relation of Students to, 

116, tU. 105.300. 15. 

Art Collection, a. Civil Engineer, D^ree oi. 21, 145. 

Assaying, ln.it[uction in, 81. Civil Engineering, W. IIM, IHO, 11X222. 

Assyrian. Instrucdon In. 1,0. Civil Govemmenl, Requlremenl for Ad- 
Astronomy. Instruction in, 88. W. mis»on, 43, 123, 16o. 

Aatronomy, Requirement for Admis^on, Class Day, S, 

|2J,li:t. CiaidcaiFBliowjhip!,IOH.II19. 

Alhlecic Association, sn. Class of 1894 Schuianhip, 109. 

Athletics, SupervUion of, 33, 334 . Clinical Instruction, 151 , 152, 160, 202. 

Atitopaea, ljl>. Clubs, Boarding H7. 

College of Denial Suigety, flW, 917. 

Bachelor ofArts, Degree of, 21, 103. (Njmbined Literary and Law Studies, 101, 
Bachelor of Laws, Degree of, 21. 17S. 175. 

Bachelor of Letters, Degree of, ai, 116. Combined Literary and Medical Studies, 

Bachelor of Philosophy, Degree of, 21, , 99. 152, IDG. 

Bachelo'r of Science, Degree of, 21, 104, Constitutional kistoty, Instruction in, 
112, IBU, IBI, .1)1, 70,71,72, 17^,171. 

336 
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General Index. 



CoTKiituliDnal Law, Instruction 

IBS, 173. 
Copyright Law, IiLttnictloD En, IT 



CryaluLlMraphy, Inslruciion i 
CuslercSllEction.ai. 



Eleclrotherapcu Ileal Laboratory. 158. 
Elect mtherapeuttci, I.V>, 1-M, 1.^. 
Elisha Jones Classical Fellowship, 108. 
Elocullop, Instruction in, «e, ITl. 
Embiyologlal LabotBtory, ISB. 
Embryoloey, Inslruciion in, 91, 160, 157, 

Ei^lneering, Civil, SR. ISA, 139. N3, 222. 
Etiginteiing Deparinieni, lll>, Z7Z. 
Englni^erlnB, Electrical, US, laO, 141,141. 



Degrees, Requirementj for: 

IK College oIDeDUil Surgery, 311, 2IZ. 

In Uepattment of Ennneermg, 142. 

In Department oflsw, 173. 

In Depattment of Uletatute, Science, 
and the Arts, 102. 

In Department of Medidne and Sur- 
gery, IM. 

Id Graduate School. 116. 

In HomiEopathic Hedlcsl CDllen, 201. 

In Scbool of Pharmacy, 191. 
Degrees, Kules cooceming, 117. 
Demoastraiion Courses, 1112, \m. 
Dental Laboratoiy, 219. 
Dental Library, A, 2ia 
Dental Museum, 213. 
Deotal Surgery, College of, 205, 317. 
Dentistry, Instruclion In, iOS, 209, 210, 

air. 

Department of Engineering, 119, 272. 
Department of Law, 1B3, SS. 
itepartment of Literature, Science, and 

the Ana, 38, 2iB. 
Department of Medicloe and Surgery. 

147,281. 
De Pue Collection, 90. 
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E.penses^ 




7S, 178, 



m,2US, 213.214,215,218. 



Detroit Hieh School Scholarships, 108. 
Diploma, Admission on, 43, I2«, 118, II 

18S, 180, 191, 205. 
Diploma Fee, 37. 
Diploma Schools, Uit of, 50, 123, 

Dispensary iMtruciion. 152. 
DoctorofDenliJ Science, Degree of, ; 

Doctor of Dental Surgery, Degree of, ! 



Doctoi 



201. 



]iclne, 



e of 21, : 



r of Philosophy; Degree of, 21,1 
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